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wende XIV. Verſe 1. 


The Fool hath ſaid in his Heart, There is 10 
God; they are corrupt, they have. done abo- 
 minable works, there is none that doth good, 


SHALL not now make any enquiry 
about the time and occaſion and other 
circumſtances of compoſing this Pſalm : 
nor how it. comes to paſ, that with 
very little variation we have it twice over, both 
Here the 14th, and again number the 53d. 
Not that theſe and ſuch like are not import- 
ant conſiderations in themſelves ; but that I 
think them improper now, when we are to 
14 and . with ſuch Perſons, as 
- allow 
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allow no Divine Authority to our Text; and 
profeſs no greater, Or, it may be they will 
lay, leſs Veneration for theſe Sacred Hymns, 
than for the profane Songs of Anacreon or 
Horace. So that although I myſelf do really 
believe, that all ſuch as /ay in their Hearts, 
There is no God, are fookſh and corrupt, both 
in Underſtanding and Will; becauſe I ſee in- 
finite Wiſdom itſelf has pronounced them to 
be fo : nevertheleſs this Argument would at 
preſent have no force upon theſe Men, till in 
due time and method we have evinced the 
ſufficient Authority of Holy Scripture, But 
however there are other Books extant, which 
they muſt needs allow of as proper Evidence; 
even the mighty Volumes of viſible Nature, 
and the everlaſting Tables of Right Reaſon; 
wherein, if they do not wilfully ſhut their 
Eyes, they may read their own Folly written. 
by the Finger of God, in a much plainer and 
more tertible Sentence, than * Belſbar gar 
was by the Hand upon the Wall. : 
AND as the impious Principles of theſe Per- 

| ſons do preclude any argumentation from the 
Revealed Word of God; ſo they prevent us 
alſo from ſpeaking at preſent to the ſecond 
part of the Text. The whole Verſe hath apy 
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Serin, i. f ATHEISM 8 
parently two Propoſitions; the one denoting 
— Folly of Atheiſm, The Fool hath ſaid in his 
Heart, "There is nd God: the ſecond declaring 
the Corruption and Flagitiouſneſs of Life which 
naturally attend it ; They are corrupt, they 
have done abominable works, there is none that 
doth good. Now this latter part to a genuine 
Atheiſt is meer Jargon, as he loves to call it; 
an empty ſound of Words without any ſigni- 
fication, He allows no Natural Morality, nor 
any other diſtinction of Good and Evil, Juſt 
and Unjuſt ; than as Human Inſtitution and 
the Modes and Faſhions of various Countries 
denominate them. The moſt heroical Acti- 
ons or deteſtable Villanies are in the nature of 
things indifferent to. his approbation ; if by 
ſecreſy they are alike conceal'd from Rewards 
or Puniſhments, from Ignominy or Applauſe, 
So that, till we have proved in its proper place 
the eternal and eſſential Difference between 
Virtue and Vice, we muſt forbear to urge 
Atheiſts with the Corruption and Abominable- 
_ neſs of their Principles. But I preſume, the 

firſt part of the Text, the Folly and Softiſhneſs 
of Atheiſm (which ſhall be the ſubject of 
this Diſcourſe) will be allowed to come home 
to their Caſe, ſince they make ſuch a noiſy 
pretence to Wit and Sagacity ; and I believe 
ſeveral of them firſt engage in that Labyrinth 
B 2 * 
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of Nonſenſe and Folly, out Ef an abſurd and 
prepoſterous affectation of ſeeming Wiſer than 
their Neighbours, _ 

Bu r, before I proceed any tber, it will 
be neceſſary to Fa and vindicate this expreſ- 
ſion of the Plalmiſt, The Fool hath ſaid in bis 
Heart, There is no God, For I know not any 
Interpreters that will allow it to be ſpoken of 
ſuch as flatly deny the Being of God; but of 
them that, believing his Exiſtence, 75 yet {e- 
clude him from KreQing the affairs of the 
World, from obſerving and judging the actions 
of Men. I ſuppoſe they might be induced 
to this from the commonly received notion of 
an innate Idea of God, imprinted upon every 
Soul of Man at their Creation, in Characters 
that can never be defaced. Whence it will 
follow, that Speculative Atheiſm does only 
ſubſiſt in Our Speculation; whereas really Hu- 
man Nature cannot be guilty of the Crime: 
That indeed a few ſenſual and voluptuous Per- 
ſons may for a ſeaſon eclipſe this native Light 
of the Soul; but can never ſo wholly ſmother 
and extinguiſh it, but that at ſome lucid in- 
tervals it will recover itſelf again, and ſhine 
forth to the conviction of their Conſciences. 
And therefore they believed, that the words 
would not admit of a ſtrict and rigorous In- 
but ah. to be ſo temper d and 

accom- 


Serm. i, of ATHEISM © 5 
accommodated to the nature of things, as 
that they may deſcribe thoſe profane Perſons, 
who, though they do not, nor can really doubt 
in their Hearts of the Being of God, yet 
openly deny his Providence in the courſe of 
their Lives. Now, if this be all that is meant 
by the Text, I do not ſee how we can defend, 
not only the fitneſs and propriety, but the 
very truth of the Expreſſion. As to that na- 
tural and indelible ſignature of God, which 
Human Souls in their firſt Origin are ſuppoſed 
to be ſtamp d with, I ſhall ſhew at a fitter 
opportunity that it is a Miſtake, and that we 
have no need of it in our Dipp utes againſt 
Atheiſm. So that, being free from that Pre- 
judice, I interpret the words of the Text in 
the literal acceptation, which will likewiſe 
take in the Expoſitions of others. For I be- 
lieve that the Royal Pfalmiſt in this compre- 
henſive brevity of Speech, There is no God, 
hath concluded all the various forms of Im- 
piety ; whether ſuch as excludes the Deity 
from governing the World by his Providence, 
or judging it by his Righteouſneſs, or creating 
it by his Wiſdom and Power : Becauſe the 
conſequence and reſult of al theſe Opinions 
is terminated in downright Atheiſm. For the 
Divine Inſpection into the Affairs of the World 
doth © follow from the Nature and 
T3: 


argument of virtuous Men, and not p 


| denge, therefore no God, was the maſt plau- 


ſelves under a new one of Deiſts, which is 
not quite ſo obnoxious. But I think the 
Text hath cut them ſhort, and precluded this 


fan of the World from the ordinatlon and 
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Being of God, And he that denies this, doth 


implicitly deny his Exiſtence ; he may ac- 
knowledge what he will with his Mouth, but 


in his Heart he hath ſaid, There is no God. A 


God, therefore a Providence, was a general 


to the Stoicłs alone. And again, No Provi- 


fible Reaſon, and the moſt frequent in the 
mouths of Atheiſtical Men. So that it ſeems 


to be agreed on all hands, that the Exiſt- 
ence of God and his Government of the 


World do mutually ſuppoſe and imply ane 
another, | 4 
Tux RR are ſome Infidels among us, that 


not only disbelieve the Chriſtian Religion, 


but oppoſe the Aſſertions of Providence, of 


the Immortality of the Soul, of an Univerſal 


Judgment to come, and of any Incorporeal 
Eſſence; and yet, to avoid the odious Name 
of Atheiſts, would ſhelter and ſcreen them- 


Subterfuge z inaſmuch as it hath declared, 
that all fich wicked Principles are colticldent 
and all one In the iſſue with the rankeſt 
Atheiſm : The Fool, that doth exempt the Af. 


— 
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diſpoſal of God, hath ſaid in his Heart, 

There is no God at all. It was the Opinion of 
many of the Antients, that Epicurus intro- 
duced a Deity into his Philoſophy, not be- 
cauſe he was perſuaded of his Exiſtence (for, 

when he had brought him v_ the ſtage of 
Nature, he made him only Afuta Perfona, 
and interdicted him from « Fr any part in 
it) but purely that he might not incur the 
offence of the Magiſtrate, He was generally 
therefore ſuſpected Verbis religuiſſe Deum, Re 
fſaſtuliſſe; to have framed on purpoſe ſuch a 
contemptible paultry Hypothefis about him, as 
indeed left the Name and Title of God in the 
World, but nothing of his Nature and Power, 
Juſt as a Philoſopher of our own Age gave 
a ludicrous and fictitious notion about the 
Reft of the Earth, to evade the hard cenſure 
and uſage which Galileo had lately met with, 
For my own part, as I do not exclude this 
Reaſon from being a grand occaſion of Epi. 
curui's owning a God, fo I believe that he 
and Democritus too were compelled to it like« 
wiſe by the neceſſity of their own Syſtems, 
For ſeeing they explained the Phenomena of 
Von, Imagination, and Thought It ſelf, by 
certain thin fleeces of Atoms, that flow Incef- 


ea apud Gun Plvtared. bee NM. Der Garter, 
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fantly from the ſurfaces of Bodies, and by 
their Subtilty and Fineneſs penetrate any Ob- 
ſtacle, and yet retain the exact Figures and 
Lineaments of the ſeveral Bodies from which 
they proceed; and in this manner inſinuating 
themſelves through the pores of human Bo- 
dies into the contexture of the Soul, do there 
excite Senſation and Perception of themſelves 1 
In conſequence of this Hypetbefi they were 
obliged to maintain, that we could have no 
Fancy, or Idea, or Conception of any thing, 
but what did really ſubſiſt either entire or in 
its ſeveral parts. Whence it followed, that 
Mankind could have-no imaginations of Jup- 
piter or Mars, of Minerva or Ji, if there 
were not actually ſuch Beings in nature to 
emit thoſe Efluvia, which, gliding into the 
Soul, muſt beget ſuch Imaginations, And 
thence it was, that thoſe Philoſophers adapted 
— deſcription of the Deity to the vulgar 
ns of thoſe times; Gods and Gods 
defies innumerable, and all of human Figure; 
becauſe otherwiſe the conceptions of Man- 
kind about them could not poſſibly be ac- 
counted for by their Phyſiology. 80 that, if 
Epicurus and Democritus were in earneſt about 
their Philoſophy, they did neceſſarily and re- 
ally believe the Exiſtence of the Gods, But 
ny as to o the Nature a of them, 
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and Majeſty; forbidding him to lock or peep 
tent himſelf and be happy with an eternal 
lazineſs and dozing, unleſs ſome. rambling 
troops of Atoms, upon the diſſolution of a 
neighbouring World, might chance to awake 
him. Now becauſe no'J/aelite in the days 
of the P/almit is likely to have been ſo cu- 

rious about natural — as to believe 
the Being of a God for ſuch a quaint and 
alry Reaſon as this, when he had once boldly 
denied his Dominion over the World : And 
ſince there is not now one Infidel living, ſo 
ridiculous as to pretend to ſolve the Pheno- 
mena of Sight, Fancy, or Cogitation by thoſe 
fleeting ſuperficial films of Bodies; I muſt 
beg leave to think, both that the Foo! in the 
Text was a thorough confirmed Atheiſt j and 
that the modern diſguiſed Dei do only call 
themſelves ſo-for the former reaſon of Epicu- 
rus, to decline: the puhlick Odium, and re- 
ſentment of the Magiſtrate, and that they 
cover the moſt arrant Atheiſm under the mask 
and thadow. af a Deity ; by which they un- 


' Cerſtand no more than ſome eternal inanimate 


Matter, ſome univerſal. Nature, and Soul of 
tho Wand. void of all — 
ſo 


51 


10 AConrouTation germ. I. 
ſo fag from being endowed with Infinite WiC. 
dom and Goodneſs, And therefore in this 
preſent Diſcourſe they may deſervedly come 
under that Character which the Text hath 
given of them, of Fool. an ew (e's in their 
Hearts, There i it n10 Gad. 


And — 
10 the next place we ſhall offer ſome noto- 
rious Proofs of the grad Folly and ed 
of: Atheiſts, 

Ix a Perſon that had a fair Efate in re- 
| — which in all probability he would 
ſpeedily be poſſeſſed of and of which he 
might reaſonably - promiſe: to himſelf a long 
and happy Enjoyment, ſhould be aſſured by 
ſome skilful Phyſician, that in a very ſhort time 
he would inevitably fall into a Diſeaſe which 
would fo totally deprive him of his Under- 
ſtanding and Memory, that he ſhould loſe 
the knowledge of all things without him, nay 
all conſciouſneſs: and ſenſe of his own Perſon 
and Being: If, I ay, upon a certain belief 
of this indication, the Man ſhould appear 
overjoyed at the News, and be mightily tranſ- 
| with the diſcovery and expectation, 
would not all that ſaw him be aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch behaviour? Would they not be for- 
boon to — that the A 


Uh 
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ſeiſed him already, and even then the miſer-. 
able Creature was become a mere Feol and an 
Idiot? Now the carriage of our Atheiſts ar 
Deiſts is infinitely more amazing than this; 
no Dotage ſo infatuate, no Phrenſy ſo extra- 
vagant as theirs, They have been educated 
in a Religion that inſtructed them in the 
knowledge of a Supreme Being; a Spirit moſt 
excellently Glorious, ſuperlatively Powerful, 
and Wiſe, and Good, Creator of all things 
out of nothing; that hath endued the Sons of 
Men, his peculiar Favourites, with a rational 
Spirit, and hath placed them as Spectators in 
this noble Theatre of the World, to view 
and applaud theſe glorious Scenes of Earth 
and Heaven, the Workmanſhip of his Hands; 
that hath furniſhed them in — with a 
ſufficient ſtore. of all things, either neceſſary 
or convenient for Life; and, particularly to ſuch 
as fear and obey him, hath promiſed a ſup- 

ly of all Wants, a deliverance and protection 
ly all Dangers: d That they that ſeek him, 
ſhall want no manner of thing that is good, 
Who, beſides his munificence to them in this 
life, *bath 6 loved the World, that. he ſent his 
Only-begotten Son, the ex preſs Image of his - 
Subſtance, and Partaker of his eternal Na- 
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ture and Glory, to fring Life and Immorta- 
lity to Light, and to tender them to Mankind 

upon fair and gracious Terms; That if they 

ſubmit to his 5% Note, and light Burden, 
and obſerve his Commandments, which are 
not grievous,” he then gives them h the promiſe 
of eternal Salvation ; he hath' i reſerved for 
them in Heaven an Inheritance incorruptible, 
and undhſilad, and that fadeth not away; he 

hath prepared for them an unſpeakable, un- 

conceivable Perfection of Joy and Bliſs, 

x hing. that eye hath not ſeen, nor ear beats, 
either baue entred into the heart of Man. 
What a delightful and raviſhing Hypotheſis of 
Religion in this? And in this Religion 
they have had their Education. Now let 
us fippoſe ſome great Profeſſor in Atheiſm 
to ſuggeſt to ſome of theſe men, That all 
this is mere dream and impoſture; that there 
is no ſuch excellent Being, as they fuppoſe, 
| that created and preſerves them; that all about 
them js dark ſenfeleſs Matter, driven on by 
the blind impulſes of Fatality and Fortune; 
that Men firſt ſprung up, like Muſhromes, out 

of the mud and ſlime of the Earth; and that 

all their Thoughts, and the whole of what 
they call Soul, are only various action and 


f 2 Tim. i. 10 . xi, 30, E 
| Heb. v. 9. 1 Pet. i. 4. * 1 Cor. 1 __ 
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repercuſſion of ſmall particles of Matter, kept 
a-while a moving by ſome Mechaniſm and 


daily ee e er pe 


cency to theſe horrid Suggeſtions; if they let 
go their hope of everlaſting Life with willing- 
2 and joy; if they entertain the thoughts o | 
final Perdition with exultation and triumph; 
ought they not to be eſteem'd moſt notorious. 
1 Fools, even deſtitute of common Senſe, and 
abandon'd to a callouſneſs and numbneſs of 


Soul ? 


War then, is Heaven irfelf mich. its 
Pleaſures for evermore, to be parted with ſo 


unconcernedly ? m Is a Crown of Righteouſneſs, 

a | Crown of Lite to be ſurrender'd with laugh- 
ter? "Is an exceeding and eternal weight of 
Glory too light in the ballance againſt the 
| hopeleſs death of the Atheiſt, and utter ex- 
tinction? Twas a noble ſaying of the Em- 
peror Marcus, That he would not endure to 


live one day in the World, if he did not be- 


lieve it to be under the government of Provi- 


dence, Let us but imagine that excellent 
Perſon confuted and ſatisfied by ſome Epicu- 


'4 Ae PP” Ao 9 aa D yrv 7: Max. Tyr. Dif. I, ; 


© 2 Tims iv, 8. Jam. l. iu Cor. 4. 


rean 


Clockwork, which finally muſt ceaſe, and 
periſh by death, If it be true then (as we 


— EDnenn, 
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rien of his time, that All was but Atoms, and 
Vacuum, and Neceſſity, and Chance : Would 
he have been ſo pleaſed and delighted with 
the conviction? Would he have fo triumph'd 
in being' overcome ? Or rather, as he hath 
told tis, would he not have gone down with 
ſorrow and deſpair to the Grave? Did I but 
once ſee an Atheiſt lament and beyail him- 
ſelf; That upon a ſtrict and impartial exami- 
nation he had found to his coſt, that all was 
a miſtake; that the prerogative of human Na- 
ture was vaniſhed and gone; thoſe glorious 
hopes of Immortality and Bliſs, nothing but 
cheating Joys and pleaſant Deluſions; that he 
had undone himſelf by loſing the comfortable 
Error, and would give all the world to have 
better Arguments for Religion: there would 
be great hopes of prevailing upon ſuch an A- 
theiſt as this. But, alas! there are none of 
them of this temper of mind; there are none 
that underſtand and ſeek after God; they 
have no Knowledge, nor any defire of it; they 
Pthruft the Word of God from them, and judge 
themſehves unworthy of everlaſting Life ; they 
willingly prefer Darkneſs before Light; and 
obſtinately chuſe to periſh for ever in the 
Grave, rather than be Heirs of Salyation in 


2 Ver. 2, and 4. of this Pfalm; 7 Add Nil. 46. 


the Haba Pa del, The certain | 
ly are the Fools in the Text, indovil intract- 
able Fools, whoſe Stolidity can baffle all Ar- 
guments, and be proof againſt Demonſtra- 
tion itſelf; 9 wvboſe End (as the words of St. 
Paul do truly deſcribe them) whoſe End and 
very Hope is Deftruttion, an eternal for 
vation of Being; whoſe God is their Belly, the 
gratification of ſenſual Luſts ; «whoſe Glory it 
in their Shame, in the debaſing of Mankind 
to the condition of Beaſts ; who mind earthly 
things, who if (like that great Apoſtle) they 
were * caught up to the third Heaven, would 
(as the Spies did of Canaan) * bring down an' 
evil report of thoſe Regions of Bliſs, And I' 
fear, unleſs it pleaſe God. by extraordinary 
methods * 70 help their unbelief, and enlighten 
the eyes of their underſtanding; they will carry 
their Atheiſm with them to the Pit; and the 
flames of Hell only muſt convince them of 
their Error, 

Tais ſupine and inconſiderncs bene 
of the Atheiſts is ſo extremely abſurd, that it 
would be deem'd incredible, if it did not oc- 
cur to our daily Obſervation; it proclaims” 
aloud, that they are not led _ by their 


« Phil f. 1. 2 C. xi. % * Numb, l 3% 
Mar. ix 24. Eph. L. 19. 


"Reaſoning, 


36 4Canrorar1o on 


Serm. l. 
ing. hut led captiye by their Luſts to 


B the denial of God. When the very pleaſures of 


Paradiſe ate contemn d and trampled on, like 
Pearls caſt before Swine; there's ſmall hope of 
reclaiming them byarguments of Reaſon. But 
den as Solomon adviſeth, we will anſwer 


we ol lo be hike hoy 6: ak 5 10 " — — that 
we put to. filence. the ignor unce of theſe fooliſh 
men, that Believers may be the more confirm 


ed and more reſolute in the Faith, —- 
DID Religion beſtow Heaven without any | 


terms or conditions indifferently upon all; if 


the Crown of Life was hereditary, and free to 


Good and Bad; and not ſettled by Covenant 


upon the Elect of God only, ſuch as * live 


 foberly and righteouſly and godly in this preſent 


world ; I believe there would be no ſuch thing 


as an Infidel: among us. And without con- 


troverſy tis the way and means of attaining 


1 


to Heaven, that makes profane Scorners ſo 


willingly let go the Expectation of it. Tis 


not the articles of the Creed, but the Duty to 
God and their Nei ghbour, that is ſuch an in- 
conſiſtent incredible Legend. They will not 


practiſe the Rules of Religion, and therefore 


they cannot believe he. Promiſes and Re- 
wards of it. * 


» Prov. xi. 4. E Tit. ii. FR „ 
GOES ks 194 | Bur 
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Bo x, however, let us ſuppoſe them to have 
added like rational and ſerious Men; and per- 
| haps upon a diligent inquiſition they have 
found, that the Hope of Immortality de- 
ſerves to be joyfully quitted, and that either 
out of Intereſt, or Neceſſity. 

I. Ap firſt, One may conceive indeed 
how there might poſſibly be a necgſity of quit- 
ting it. It might be tied to ſuch Terms as 
would render it impoſſible ever to be obtain d. 
For example ; If it ſhould be required of all 

the Candidates of Glory and Immortality, to 
give a full and knowing Aſſent to ſuch things 
as are repugnant to Common Senſe, as con- 
tradict the xova} wow, the univerſal Notions 
and indubitable Maxims of Reaſon ; if they 
were to believe, that one and the fame thing 
may be and not be at the fame time and in the 
ſame reſpect; if, allowing the received Ideas 
and denominations of Numbers and Figures 
and Body, they muſt ſeriouſly affirm, that 
two and two do make a dozen, or that the 
Diameter of a Circle is as long as the Circum- 
ference, or that the ſame Body may be all of it 
in diſtant places at once. I muſt onfels that 
the offers of Happineſs, upon ſach Articles of 
Belief as theſe, would be mere tantalizing of 
rational Creatures ; and the Kingdom of Hea- 


ven would become the Inheritance of only 
c Idiots 
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4 Idiots and Fools. For, whilſt a Man of com- 
mon Capacity doth think and reflect upon 
ſuch Propoſitions, he cannot poſſibly bribe 
his Underſtanding to give a Verdict for their 

Truth. So that he would be quite fruſtrated 

of the Hope of Reward, upon ſuch unpracti- 

cable Conditions as theſe ; neither could he 
have any evidence of the reality of the Pro- 
miſe, ſuperior to what he is conſcious to of 
the falfity of the Means. Now if any Atheiſt 
can ſhew me, in the Syſtem of Chriſtian Re- 
 ligion, any ſuch abſurdities and repugnancies 
to our natural Faculties, I will either evince 
them to be interpolations and corruptions of 
the Faith, or yield my ſelf a a bee anSa 

Proſelyte to his Infidelity.” + 

II. Ox, 2dly, They may think tis ths * 

tereſt of Mankind that there ſhould be no 

Heaven at all, becauſe the Labour to acquire 

it is more worth than the Purchaſe; God 

Almighty (if there be one) having much 

overvalued the Bleſſings of his Preſence. 80 

that, upon a fair eſtimation, tis a greater ad- 

vantage to take one's ſwing in Senſuality, and 
have a glut of Voluptuouſneſs in this Life, 

freely reſigning all pretences to future Happi- 
neſs; which, when a Man is once extin- 

- gniſhed by Death, he cannot be ſuppoſed 

nr to want or defire; than to be tied up 

by 
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by Commandments and Rules ſo contrary to 
Fleſh and Blood ; to y fake up ene Crofs, to 
deny himfelf, and refuſe the Satisfaction of na- 
tural Defires. This indeed is the true Lan- 
guage of Atheiſm, and the Cauſe of it too. 
Were not this at the bottom, no Man in his 
wits could contemn and ridicule the expecta- 
tion of Immortality. Now what power or 
influence can Religion have upon the minds 
of theſe Men, while not only their Affections 
and Luſts, but their ſuppoſed Intereſt ſhall 
plead againſt it? But, if we can once ſilence 
this powerful Advocate, weſhall without much 
difficulty carry the Cauſe: at the Bar of im- 
Partial Reaſon. 

Now here is a notorious inſtance of the | 
Folly of Atheiſts, that while they repudiate 
all Title to the Kingdom of Heaven, merely 
for the preſent Pleaſure of Body, and their 
boaſted Tranquillity of Mind, beſides the ex- 
treme madneſs in running ſuch a deſperate 
hazard after Death (which I will not now 
treat of) they deprive themſelves here of that 
very Pleaſure and Tranquillity they ſeek for, 
For J ſhall now endeayour to ſhew, That Reli- 
gion itſelf gives us the greateſt Delights and 
Advantages even in this Life alſo, though there 
ſhould prove in the event to be no Reſurrection 

7 Mark vii. 34. 


C 2 N to 
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to another. 2 Her ways are ways of Plea- 
ban and all ber paths are Peace, 
. Bur, before I begin that, I muſt occur to 
one ſpecious Objection both againſt this Pro- 
poſition and the paſt part of my Diſcourſe ; 
namely, That Religion doth perpetually haunt 
and diſquiet us with diſmal apprehenſions of 
everlaſting Burnings in Hell ; and that there 
is no ſhelter or refuge from thoſe Fears, but 
behind the Principles of Atheiſm, _ 
(I.) Fr RS r therefore I will freely ncknow- 
ledge to the Atheiſts, that ſome part of what 
hath been faid is not directly concluſive againſt 
them, if they ſay, that, before they revolted 
from the Faith, they had ſinned away all ex- 
pectation of ever arriving at Heaven; and 
| conſequently had good reaſon ſo joyfully to 
receive the news of Annihilation by Death, 
as an advantageous change for the everlaſting 
Torments of the Damn'd. But, becauſe I can- 
not expect that they will make ſuch a ſhame» 
leſs and ſenſeleſs Confeſſion, and ſupply us 
with that invincible Argument againſt them- 
ſelves ; I muſt ſay again, that to prefer final 
Extinction before a happy Immortality does 
declare the moſt deplorable ſtupidity of Mind. 
Nay, although they ſhould confeſs that they 
believed themſelves to be a6 ng before 
> Prov, iii. 17. 


they 
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they disbelieved Religion, and took Atheiſm 
as a ſanctuary and refuge. Gin the Terror 
of Hell; yer ſtill the imputation of Folly will 
ſtick upon them, inaſmuch as they choſe A. 
theiſm as an Opiate to till thoſe frightning 

Apprehenſions by inducing a dulneſs and — 
thargy of Mind, rather than they would make 
uſe of that active and ſalutary Medicine, a 
hearty Repentance; that they did not know 
the * Riches of the goodneſs, and forbearance, 
and long-ſuffering of God ; and that a ſincere 
amendment of Life was never too late, b e. 
fus Chriſt being the Saviour of all Men, and a 
Propitiation for the fins of the whole World ; 
who came into the world to fave Sinners, even 
the chief of them all; and died for the Un- 
godly, and his bittereſt Enemies. 

(2.) Ax p, Secondly, as to the Fears of 
Damnation; thoſe Terrors are not to be charg d 
upon Rellgion itſelf, which proceed either 
from the want of Religion, or ſuperſtitious 
miſtakes about it. For as an honeſt and in- 
nocent Man doth know the Puniſhments 
which the Laws of his Country denounce a- 
gainſt Felons, and Murderers, and Traitors, 
without being terrified or concerned at them 
ſo a Chriſtian, in truth as well as in name, 

Rom. d 1 Tim. i . 
Ry Rom, v. 6, 10. | TM 
C3 | though 
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though he believe the conſuming vengeance 
prepared for the Diſobedient and Unbelievers, 
Is not at all diſmayed at the apprehenſions of 
it. Indeed it adds ſpurs and gives wings to 
his Diligence; it excites him to © work ou? hrs. 
Salvation with fear and trembling z a religious 
and ingenuous Fear, that is temper'd with 
hope and with love and unſpeakable joy. But 
he knows, that, if he fears him who is d able 
to deſtroy both Saul and Body in Hell, he needs 
not fear that his own Soul or Body ſhall ever 
go thither. 
T1 arLow that ſome debauched and pro- 
fligate Wretches, or ſome deſigning perfidious 
Hypocrites, that are religious in outward pro- 
feſſion, but corrupt and abominable in their 
works, are moſt juſtly as well as uſually li- 
able to theſe horrors of Mind. *Tis' not my 
buſineſs to defend or excuſe ſuch as theſe; I 
muſt leave them, as long as they keep their 
hardneſs and impenitent Hearts, to thoſe gnaw- 
ing and excruciating Fears, thoſe whips of 
the divine Nemefis, that frequently ſcourge 
even Atheiſts themſelves. For the Atheiſts 
alſo 'can never wholly extinguiſh thoſe hor- 
rible forebodings of Conſcience. They endea- 
vour indeed to compoſe and charm their Fears, 
but a thouſand occaſions daily awaken the 
£L Phil. i. 12. a Matth. x. 28. ; 


* 


Heeping 


| they often met with in Idea and 
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ſleeping Tormenters. Any ſlight Conſidera-. 
tion either of themſelves, or of any thing 
without; whatſoever they think on, or what- 
ſoever they look on; all adminiſter ſome rea- 
ſans for ſuſpicion and diffidence, leſt poſſibly 

they may be in the wrong; and then tis a 
e fearful thing to fall into the hands of the liu- 
in the fifth verſe of this P/a/m, under terrible 
preſages of f judgment and fiery indignation. 
Neither can they ſay, That theſe Terrors, like. 
Tales about Spectres, may diſturb ſome ſmall 
Pretenders and puny Novices, but dare not 
approch the vere Adepti, the Maſters and 

Rabbis of Atheiſm : 8 For tis well known 
both from antient and modern Experience, 
that the very boldeſt of them, out of their 
Debauches and Company, when they chance 
to. be. ſurpriſed with Solitude or Sickneſs, are 
the moſt ſuſpicious and timorous and deſpon- 
dent Wretches in the World: and that the 


boaſted Ha 
Body, and an undiſturbed calm and ſerenity 
of Mind, is altogether as rare a Creature as 
the Vir Sapiens was among the Stoics; whom 


in Harangues and in Books, but freely own'd 
nb zu f Heb. x. 37, . Find bc. 
* 04 ” 
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— 
in Nature. 

Ap now, as to the peebent advantages 
which we owe to Religion, they are very con- 
ſpicuous; whether we conſider Mankind, firſt, 
Separately; or ſecondly, eee 


DdDernument. 


1. An fitſt, in a Single Capacity. 
EY ow 
a ſtedfaſt belief of the Promiſes of the Goſpel; 
of an everlaſting enjoyment of perfect Felicity, 
ſuch as after millions of millions of Ages is 
ſtill youthful and flouriſhing and inviting as 
at the firſt ? no wrinkles in the face, no grey - 
| hairs on the head of Eternity; no end, no 
diminution, no fatiety of thoſe Delights, 
What a warm and vigorous influence does a 
Religious Heart fee] from a firm expectation 
of theſe Glories ? Certainly this Hope alone 
is of ineſtimable value; tis a kind of antici- 
pation and pledge of thoſe Joys ; and at leaſt 
gives him one Heaven upon Earth, though 
the other ſhould prove a Deluſion. Now 
what-are the mighty Promiſes of Atheiſm in | 
competition with theſe? let us know the glo- 
rious Recompenſes it propoſes ? Utter Extin- 
Etion and Ceſſation of Being; to be reduced 
to the ſame condition, as if we never had 
heen born. on gl e of Infidelity ! 


at 
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* 8 of the bk Learnedft' "T} 
drendful of a Puniſhencnts, and Have allihat 
fr" tho prodow cf eee 
the Damn'd; fo interpreting Tophet, Abaddom, 
the Vale of Slaughter and the like, for final 
Excifion and Deprivation of Being: —— 


theiſm exhibits to us, as an 
Heaven. Tis well known what — 


diſputed among School-men to this effect. And 
is an obſervation of i Plutarch, chat the ge- 
nerality of Mankind, di & r, as well 
Women as Men, choſe rather to endure all 
the Puniſhments of Hell, as deſcribed by the 
the Poets; than part with the Hope of Im- 
mortality, though Immortal only in Miſery. 
I cafily grant, that this would be a very hard 
Bargain; and that Not to be at all i is more 
eligible, than 70 be miſerable akvays Our Sa- 
viour bimſelf having determin d the queſtion; 
K Wo to that man, by whom the Son of Man is 
betrayed; good were it for that man, if be had 
never been born. But however thus much it 
_ evidently ſhews, That this deſire of Immortas _ 


Nude Pocokii Notas ad Portam Molis, p. 158, Se. 7 1 
N e en 
* Marth, xiv. 2. C5 FE] 


Self 


lity is a natural Affection of the Soul ; i 2 
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on a ny — 
Atheiſt reflect on his own Hypotbeſis without 
extreme ſorrow and dejection of Spirit? Will 
he ſay, that, when once he is dead, this De- 


ſie will be nothing; and that He that is not, 


cannot lament his Annihilation? So indeed it 
would be hereafter according to his Principles. 
But nevertheleſs, for the preſent, while he 
continues in Life (which we now ſpeak of) 
that dusky ſcene of Horror, that melancholy 
proſpect of final Perdition will frequently oc- 
cur to his Fancy; the ſweeteſt epjoyments 
of Life will often become flat and inſipid, 
will be damp'd and extinguiſh d, be bitter'd 
and poiſon'd by the malignant and venomous 
quality of this Opinion, 

/ Is it not more comfortable to a man to 
think well of himſelf, to have a high value 
and conceit of the Dignity of his Nature, to 
believe a noble Origination of his Race, the 
Off-ſpring and Image of the great King of 
Glory z rather than that Men firſt proceeded, 
as Vermin are thought to do, by the ſole 


- . influence. of the dun out of Dirt and Putrer 


faction? 

Is it not a firmer foundation for content- 
ment and Tranquillity, to believe that All 
things 
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things were at firſt created, and are ſince con- 
tinually order d and diſpos d for the beſt, and 
that principally for the Benefit and Pleaſure 

of Man; than that the whole Univerſe is mere 
1 and blundering; no Art or Contriv- 
ance to be ben in't; noching effected for any 
Purpoſe and Deſign ; but all ill-fayouredly 
cobbled and jumbled together by the unguided 
agitation and rude ſhuffles of Matter? 

Can any Man wiſh a better Support un- 
der Affliction, than the Friendſhip and Fa- 
vour of Omnipotence, of Infinite Wiſdom and 
| Goodneſs; that is both able and willing, and 
knows how to relieve him? I Such a man can 
dy all things through Cbriſt that firengtheneth 
him ; be can patiently ſuffer all things with 
cheerful ſubmiſſion and reſignation to the Di- 
vine Will. He has a ſecret Spring of ſpiritual 
Joy, and the continual Feaſt of a good Con- 
ſcience within, that forbid him to be miſer- 
able. But what a forlorn deſtitute Creature 
is the Atheiſt in diſtreſs? He hath no Friend 
in extremity, but Poiſon, or a Dagger, or a 
Halter, or a Precipice. A violent death is'the 
laſt refuge of the Epicureans, as well as the 
Stoics, This, ſays = Lucretius, is the diſtin- 
guiſhing Character of a genuine Son of our 
Se, that he will not 00. ou le 


So yg m Lib. 3, 2 
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and Want and Diſgrace out of a vain fear of 
Death; but diſpatch himſelf reſolutely into 
the ſtate of eternal Sleep and Inſenſibility. 
And yet, for all this ſwaggering, not one of a 
hundred of them hath boldneſs enough to fol- 
low the Direction. The baſe and degenerous 
' Saying of one of them is very well known; 
n That "Life is always fveet, and he ſhould 
till deſire to prolong it; though, after he 
had been maim'd and diſtorted by the Rack, 
he ſhould laſtly be condemn'd to 15 on 4 
Gibbet. 

AND then, as to the Praflical Rules and 
Duties of Religion. As the Miracles of our 
Lord are peculiarly eminent above the Lying 
Wonders of Demons, in that they were not 
made out of vain oſtentation of Power, and 
to raiſe unprofitable Amazement; but for the 
real benefit and advantage of Men, by feed- 

ing the Hungry, healing all ſorts of Diſeaſes, 
_ ejefting of Devils, and reviving the Dead: 
ſo likewiſe the Commands which he hath 
impoſed on his Followers are not like the ab- 
ſurd Ceremonies of Pagan Idolatry, the frivo- 
lous Rites of their Initiations and Worſhip, 
that might look like Incantation and Magic, 
but had no tendency in their Nature to make 
kim a ane 1 101. 3 De- 
| Mankind 


* 
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Mankind the happier, Our Saviour hath en- 
join d us a ® Reaſonable Service; accommodat- 
ed to the rational part of our Nature. All his 
Laws are in themſelves, abſtracted from any 
conſideration of Recompenſe, conducing to 
the temporal Intereſt of them that obſerve 
them. For what can be more availing to a 
Man's Health, or his Credit, or Eſtate, or 
Security in this World, than Charity and 
Meekneſs, than Sobriety and Temperance, 
than Honeſty and Diligence in his Calling ? 
Do not Pride and Arrogance infallibly meet 
with Contempt ? Do not Contentiouſneſs and 
| Cruelty and Study of Revenge ſeldom fail of 
Retaliation ? Are not envious and covetous, 
diſcontented and anxious Minds Tormenters to 
themſelves? Do not we ſee, that ſlothful and 
intemperate and incontinent Perſons deſtroy 
their Bodies with Diſeaſes, their Reputation 
with Diſgrace, and their Families with Want? 
Are Adultery and Fornication forbidden only 
by Moſes and Chrift ? or do not Heathen Law- 
givers puniſh ſuch Enormities with Fines or 
Impriſonment, with Exile or Death? Twas 
an Objection of P —_ the Apoſtate ; that 
there were no new Precepts of Morality in our 
Religion : Thou ſhalt not kill, Thou ſhalt not 
ſteal, Thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbours wife. 
Rom, xii. ＋ P Julianus apud Cyrillium, p. 1 Why 
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Why all the World; ſays he, is agreed about | 
theſe Commandments; and, in every Country 
under Heaven, there are Laws and Penalties 
made to enforce all the Ten, excepting only 
the Sabbath and the Worſhip of firange Gods. 
We can anſwer Him another way ; but he 
may make our Infidels. aſhamed to complain 
of thoſe Ordinances as hard Impoſitions, which 
the ſenſe of all Nations has thought to be rea- 
ſonable : which not only the Philoſophers of 
Greece and Italy, and the learned World; but 
the Banians of Mogul, the Talapoins of Siam, 
the Mandarins of Ching, the Moraliſts of 
Peru and Mexico, all the Wiſdom of Man- 
kind have declared to be neceſſary Duties. 
Nay, if the Atheiſts would but live up to the 
Ethics of Epicurus himſelf, they would make 
few or no Proſelytes from the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, For none revolt from the Faith for 
ſuch things as are thought peculiar to Chriſti. 
anity: Not becauſe they muſt 4 ve and pray 
for their Enemies, but becauſe they muſt nof 
' poiſon or ſtab them z not becauſe they muſt 
not oa upon a Woman to luſt after ber, but 
becauſe they are much more reſtrain'd from 
committing the Act. If wanton Glances 
and laſcivious Thoughts had been permitted 
by the Goſpel, and only the groſs Act for- 
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bidden z they would have apoſtatized never- 
theles, This we may conjeQure from what 
Plato and others have told us, that it Was 
commonly &xegrua zd g ien &, immo- 
derate Affections and Luſts, that in the very 

times of Paganiſm induced Men to be Atheiſts, 
It ſeems their impure and brutal Senfuality 
was too much confined by the Religion of 
theſe Countries, where even Venus and Bacchus 
had their Temples. Let not therefore vo- 


luptuous Atheiſts lay all the fault of their Sins | 
upon the infirmity of human Nature; nor 


plead that Fleſh and Blood cannot reſiſt thoſe 
Temptations, which have all their force and 
prevalence from long Cuſtom and inveterated 
Habit. What inticement, what pleaſure is 
there in common profane Swearing? Yet nei- 
ther the fear of God nor of the Law will per- 
ſuade Men to leave it. Tis prevailing Ex- 
ample that hath now made it faſhionable ; 


0 


but it hath not always been ſo, nor will be 


hereafter. So other Epidemical Vices, they 
are rife and predominant only for a ſeaſon, 
and muſt not; be aſcribed to human Nature in 
the lump, In ſome Countries Intemperance 
is a neceſſary part of Converſation ; in others 
Sobriety is a Virtue univerſal, without any 
reſpe& to the Duties of Religion, | Nor can 
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ET that this is only the difference -of 


Climate that inelines one Nation to Concu- 
— and ſenſual — another to 
Blood - thirſtineſs and of Revenge. It 
would diſcover great ignorance in Hiſtory, not 
to know that in all Climates a whole People 
has been over-run with ſome recently invent- 
ed or newly imported kind of Vice, which 
their Grandfathers never knew. In the lateſt 
Accounts of the Country of Guiana we are 
told, that the cating of human Fleſh is the be- 
loved pleaſure of thoſe Savages : Two Nations 
of them by mutual devouring are reduced to 
two handfuls of Men. When the Goſpel of 
our Saviour was preached to them, they re- 
ceived it with gladneſs of heart; they could 
be brought to forego Plurality of Wives, tho 
that be the main impediment to the conver- 
fion of the Eaft Indies. But the great Stumb- 
ling-block with theſe Americans, and the only 
Rock of Offenſe, was the forbidding them 10 
eat their Enemies: That irreſiſtible Tempta- 
tion made them quickly to revolt and relapſe 
into their Infidelity. What muſt we impute 
this to? To the Temperature of the Air, to 
the Nature of the Soil, to the Influence of the 
Stars? Are theſe Barbarians of. man-cating 
Conſtitutions, that they ſo hanker. after this 
inhuman * wach we cannot imagine 
| without 
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without horror ? Is not the ſame thing pra- 
ctiſed in other parts of that Continent? Was 
it not ſo in Europe of old, and is it not now 
ſo in Africa # If an Eleventh Commandment 
had been given, Thou ſhalt not eat human 
Fleſhz would not theſe Canibals have eſteem'd 
it more difficult than all the Ten? And would 
not they have really had as much reaſon as 
our Atheiſts, to plead the power of the Temp- 
tation, and the propenſity of Fleſh and Blood? 
How impudent then are the Atheiſts; that 
traduce the eaſy and gracious Conditions of 
the Goſpel, as unreaſonable and tyrannical 
Impoſitions? Are not God's Ways equal, O ye 
5 ene Dae and are not your Ways 
unequal f | 
II. S8xconpiy and laſtly, For the good 
> of Religion upon Communities and 
— habemus conſitentes reos ; tis ſo 
apparent and unqueſtionable, that tis one of 
the Objections of the Atheiſts; That it was 
firſt contrived and introduced by Politicians, - 
to bring the wild and ftraggling Herds of 
Mankind under Subjection and Laws. *Out of 
thy own mouth ſhalt thou be judged, thou wicked 
Thou ſayſt that the wiſe Inſtitu- 


Servant: 
tors of Government; Souls elevated above the 


n pitch of Men, thought Religion ne- 
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ceſlary to Civil Obedience, Why then doſt 
thou endeavour to undermine this Founda- 
tion, to undo this cement of Society, and 
to reduce all once again to thy imaginary 
ſtate of Nature and original Confuſion? No 
Community ever was or can be begun or 
maintained, but upon the Baſis of Religion. 
What Government can be imagined without 
judicial Proceedings? And what methods of 
]Judicature without a religious Oath? which 
implies and ſuppoſes an Omniſcient Being, as 
conſcious to its falſhood or truth, and a re- 
of an Oath (and therefore of Society alſo) 
is ſubverted by the Atheiſt; who profeſſeth 
to acknowledge nothing ſuperior to himſelf, 
no omnipreſent Obſerver of the actions of 
Men, For an » Athieſt to compoſe a Syſfem 
of Politics is as abſurd and ridiculous, as Epi- 
curuss Sermons were about Sanctity and Re- 
ligious Worſhip. But there was hope, that 
doctrine of abſolute uncontroulable Power, 
and the formidable name of Leviathan might 
flatter and bribe the Government into a folera- 
tion of Infidelity. We need have no recourſe 
to notions and ſuppoſition ; we have fad ex- 
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and convincing example before us, 
what a rare Conſtitution of Government may 
be had in a Whole Nation of Atheiſts, The 
Natives of ' Newfoundland and New France in 

| America, as they are ſaid to live without any 
ſenſe of Religion; ſo they are'4own to be de- 
ſtitute of its advantages and bleſſings; with 
out any Law; or form of Community ; with- 
out any Literature, or Seiences, or Arts; no 
Towns, no fixed Habitations, no Agriculture; 
no Navigation. And 'tis entirely owing to 
the power of Religion, that the whole World 
is not at this time as barbarous as they; And 
yet I ought not to have called theſe miſerable 
Wretches a Nation of Atheiſts. They cannot 
be ſaid to be of the Atheiſt's opinion, becauſe 
they have no opinion at all in the matter 
They do not fay in their hearts, There is #6 
God; for they never once deliberated, if there 
was one or no. They no more deny the Ex- 
| iſtence of a Delty, than they deny the Ari? 
podes, the Copernican Sytem, or the Satellites 
Jovis; about which they have had no notioſi 
by conception at all. Tis the Ignorance of 
_ thoſe poor Creatures; and not their Impiery # 
their Ignorance; as much to be pitied; as the 
| Immpiety of the Atheiſts to be deteſted and pu⸗ 
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niſhed. 'Tis of mighty importance to the 
Government to put ſome timely ſtop to the 
ſpreading Contagion of this Peſtilence that 
walketh by day, that dares to diſperſe its curſed 
ſeeds and principles in the face of the Sun. 
The Fool in the Text had only faid in bis 
| heart, There is no God: He had not ſpoken 
it aloud, rior openly blaſphem'd, in places of 
public reſort. There's too much reaſon to 
fear, that ſome of all orders of Men, even 

Magiſtracy itſelf, have taken the Infection; a 
thing of dreadful conſequence, and moſt im- 
minent danger. Epicurus was ſomewhat 
wiſer than ordinary, when he ſo earneſtly ad- 
viſed his Diſciples againſt medling in Public 
Affairs: He knew the nature and tendency 
of his own Philoſophy ; that it would ſoon 
become ſuſpected and odious toa Government, 
| if ever Atheiſts were employ'd in places of 
Truſt. But, becauſe he had made one great 
Rule ſuperior to all, That every man's only 
good was pleaſure of Body, and contentment of 
Mind, hence it was, that Men of ambitious 
and turbulent Spirits, that were diſſatisfied 
and uneaſy with Privacy and Retirement, were 
allowed by his own Principle to engage in 
matters of State : And there they generally 
met with that fortune which their Maſter 
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ſoreſaw. Several Cities of « Greece, that had 
made experiment of them in Public Concerns, 
drove them out, as Incendiaries and Peſts of 
Commonweals, by ſevere Edits and Procla- 
mations, Atheiſm is by no means tolerable 
in the moſt private condition; but if it aſpire 
to authority and power ; if it acquire the 
Command of an Army or a Navy; if it get 
upon the Bench, or into the Senate, or on a 
Throne; What then can be expected but 
the baſeſt Cowardiſe and Treachery, but the 
fouleſt prevarication in Juſtice, but betraying 
and ſelling the Rights and Liberties of a Peo- 
ple, but nt Government and tyrannical 
Oppreſſion? Nay, if Atheiſm were once, as 
I may fay, the National Religion, it would. 
make its own Followers the moſt miſerable of 
Men; it would be the Kingdom of Satan di- 
wded againſt itſelf ; and hs Land. wenld/be | 
ſoon brought to deſolation. ® Foſephus, who. 
knew them, bath inform'd us, that the Sad- 
ducees, thoſe Epicureans among the Jews, 
were not only rough and cruel, to Men of a 
different Se& from their own, but perfidious 
and inhuman one towards another. This is 


the genuine ſpirit and the natural product of 
Atheiſm. No man, that adheres to that nar- 
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row and ſelfiſn Principle, can ever be Juſt or 
| Generous or Grateful, funleſs he be ſometime 
overcome by Good-nature and a happy Con- 
ſtitution. No Atheiſt, as ſuch, can be a true 
Friend, an affectionate Relation, or a loyal 
Subject. The appearance and ſhew of mutual 
Amity among them is wholly owing to the 
ſmallneſs of their number, and to the obliga- 
tions of a Faction. Tis like the Friendſhip of 
Pickpockets and Highwaymen, that are ſaid 
to obſerve ſtrict Juſtice among themſelves, and 
never to defraud a Comrade of his ſhare of 
the Booty. But, if we could imagine a whole 
Nation to be Cut-purſes and Robbers, would 
there then be kept that ſquare-dealing and 
equity in ſuch a monſtrous den of Thieves ? 
And if Atheiſm ſhould he ſuppoſed to become 
univerſal in this Nation (which ſeems, to be 
deſign d and endeavour 'd, though we know 
the gates of Hell ſhall not be able to prevail), 
farewell all Ties of Friendſhip and Principles 
of Honour ; all Love for- our Country and 
Loyalty to our Prince ; nay, farewel all Go- 
vernment and Society itſelf, all Profeſſions and 
Arts, and Conveniencies of Life, all that is 
laudable or valuable i in the World, 
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May the Father of Mercies and God of 
Infinite Wiſdom reduce the Fooliſh from 
their Errors, and make them wiſe unto Salva 
vation; confirm the Sceptical and wavering 
Minds; and fo prevent Us, that ſtand faſt, in 
all our doings, and further us with his con- 
tinual help, that we may not be of them that 
draw back unto Perdition, but off them that 


believe ta the faving of the Soul. men, 
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ACTS xvii. 27. 


That they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if baply they. 
might feel after him, and find him ; though 
he be not far from every one of us: For in 
bim we Live, and Move, and have our 


Being. 


H Es E words are a part of that I Diſ- 
: courſe which St. Paul had at Athens, 
He had not been long in that inquiſitive and 
pragmatical City, but we find him encoun- 
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tered, 
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tered by the Epicureans and Stoics, two ſorts 
| of people that were ill qualified for the Chri- 
ſtian Faith: the one, by reaſon of their Car- 
nal Aﬀections, either believing no God at all ; 
or that he was like unto themſelves, difloly'd 
in ÞLazineſs and Eaſe: the other, out of Spi- 
ritual Pride, preſuming to aſſert, that © a Wiſe 
Man of their Se& was equal, and in ſome 
caſes ſuperior to the Majeſty of God himſelf. 
Theſe Men, 4 corrupted through Philofophy 
and vain deceit, took our Apofile, and carried 
bim unto Areopagus (a place in the City whi-. 
ther was the greateſt reſort of Travellers and 
Strangers, of the graveſt Citizens and Magi- 
ſtrates, of their Grators and Philoſophers ; ) 
to give an account of himſelf and the new 
Doctrine that he ſpoke of: © For, lay they, Thu 
bring eft range things to our ears; we would 
know therefore what theſe things mean. The. 
Apoſtle, who was to ſpeak to ſuch a promil- 
cuous Aſſembly, has with moſt admirable 
Prudence and Art ſo accommodated his Diſ⸗ 
courſe, that every branch and member of it 
s directly oppoſed to a known Error and Pre- 
Jockes, of ſome Party of his Hearers. I N f 
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beg leave to be the more prolix in explaining. 
the whole; becauſe it will be a ground and 
introduction not only to- this prone, but 
ſome other ſubſequent Diſcourſes, | 
From the Inſcription of an Altar to. 
the Unknown God, which is mentioned by. 
Heathen Authors, c Lucian, Phileſtratus, and 
others, he takes occaſion (v. 24.) to declare 
unto them That God, that made the World, and 
all things therein. This firſt Doctrine, though 
admitted by many of his Auditors, is directly 


both againſt Epicureans, that aſcribed the 


origin and frame of the World not to the 
power of God, but the fortuitous concourſe 
of Atoms; and Peripatetics, that ſuppoſed all 
things to have been eternally, as they now. 
are, and never to have been made at all, ei- 
ther by the Deity or without him. Which 
God, fays he, © ſeeing that be is Lord of Hea-. 
ven and Earth, duwelleth not in the Temples 

made with hands, neither is worſhipped with 
men's hands, as though be needed any thing, 
ſeeing he giveth to all Life, and Breath, and all 
things. This is oppoſed to the Civil and Vul- 
gar Religion of Athens, which furniſh'd and 
ſerv'd the Deity with Temples and Sacrifices, 
as if he had really needed Habitation and Su- 


b Lucianus in Philopat, Philoſtrar. ae tits Apol. Lib, vi. c. 2. 
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ſtenance. And that the common Heathen 
had ſuch mean apprehenſions about the indi- 
gency of their Gods, appears plainly, to name 
no more, from Ariſtophanes's. Plutus, and the 
Dialogues of Lucian. But the Philoſophers 
were not concern'd in this point ; all Parties 
and Sets, even the h Epicureans themſelves, 
did maintain (T3 ars) the Self. ſufficiency 
of the God-head; and ſeldom or never facri- 
ficed at all, unleſs in compliance and condeſcen- 
ſion to the cuſtom of their Country. There's 
a very remarkable Paſſage in Tertullian's Apo- 
logy, i Who forces a Philoſopher to ſacriſce? 
Sc. It appears from thence, that the Philo- 
ſophers, no leſs than the Chriſtians, neglected 
the Pagan Worſhip and Sacrifices ; though 
what was conniv'd at in the one, was made 
highly penal and capital in the other. k And 
bath made of one blood all nations of men, for. 
| to duell on all the face of the Earth; and hath 
determin'd the times before appointed, and the 
bound of their. habitation. This Doctrine about 
the beginning of Human Race, though agree- 
able enough to the Platoniſts and Stores, is, 
uy levell d againſt the RON and 
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Ariftotelians : one of whom produced their 
Primitive Men from meer Accident or Me- 
chaniſm ; the other denied that Man had any 
Beginning at all, but had eternally continued 
thus by Succeſſion and Propagation. Neither 
were the Commonalty of Athens unconcern'd 
in this point. For although, as we learn from 
| Tocrates, Demoſthenes, and others of their 
Countrymen, they profeſſed themſelves to be 
«To x0oug, Aborigines, not tranſplanted by Co- 
lonies or otherwiſe from any Foreign Na- 
tion, but born out of their own Soil in At- 
tica, and had the fame Earth tor their Parent, 
their Nurſe, and their Country; and t 
ſome perhaps might believe, ® that all the reſt 
of Mankind were derived from Them, and 
© might apply and interpret the woeds of the 
Apoſtle to this fooliſh 'Tradititon ; yet that 
conceit of deriving the whole Race of Men 
from the Aborigines of Attics was entertain'd 
but by a few ; for they generally allowed that 
the Egyptians, and Sicilians, and ſome o- 
thers, were Aborigines alſo as well as them- 


| © That they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if haply they 
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be not far from every one of us : For in him 
we Live, and Moye, and have aur Being. 
And this he confirms by the Authority of a 
Writer that lived above 300 Years before; 
As certain alſo of your own Poets have ſaid, 
For we are alfo his Off-ſpring. This indeed 
was no argument to the Epicurean Auditors; 
who undervalued all argument from Authority, 
and eſpecially from the Poets, Their Maſter 
Epicurus had boaſted, that in all his Writ- 
ings he had not cited one ſingle Authority 
out of any Book whatſoever. And the Poets 
they particularly hated ; becauſe on all occas 
ſions they introduced the miniſtry of the Gods, 
and taught the ſeparate exiſtence of human 
Souls, But it was of great weight and mo- 
ment to the Common People, who held the 
Poets in mighty eſteem and veneration, and 
uſed them as their Maſters of Morality and 
Religion. And the other Sects too of Philo- 
ſophers did frequently adorn and confirm their 
Diſcourſes by Citations out of Poets. For 
ar much then as we are the off-/pring of God, 
we ought not to think that the Godhead is like 
unto Gold, or Silver, or Stone grauem by art and 


man's device, This is direQty levell'd againft 
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the groſs Idolatry of the Vulgar, (for the Phi- 
loſophers are not concern d in it) that believed 

the very Statues of Gold, and Silver, and other 
Materials, to be God, and terminated their 
Prayers in thoſe Images 3 as I might ſhew 
from many ges of Scripture; from the 
Apoloy eie of the Primitive Chriſtians and 
the 2 Writers themſelves * And the 
times of this ignorance God winked at; (the 
meaning of which is, as upon a like occaſion 
the ſame Apoſtle hath expreſſed it, that in 
times paſt be. ſuffered all nations to walk in 
their own ways) but now commandeth every 
fo repent : Becauſe be hath appointed a day in 
the which he will judge the world in rigbteni / 
neſs, by that Man whom he hath ordained; 


whereof he hath given aſſurance unto all men, 
in that be hath raiſed bim from the dead. Hi- 


therto the Apoſtle had never contradicted all 


his Audience at once : though at every part 


of his Diſcourſe ſome of them might be un- 
eaſy, yet others were of his fide, and all along 
a moderate ſilence and attention was obſerved ; 
becauſe every Point was agreeable to the no- 
Heard of the Reſurrettion of the Dead, the in- 


terruption and clamour on univerſal : ſo 
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that here the Apoſtle was obliged to break 
off, and depart from among them. What 
could be the reaſon of this general diſſent from 
the notion of the Reſurrection, ſince almoſt 
all of them believed the Immortality of the 
Soul? St. Chry/o/tom hath a conceit, that the 
Athenians took 'Ardgams (the original word 
for Reſurrection) to be to them as 
a Goddeſs, and in this fancy he is follow d 
by ſome of the Moderns. The ground of the 
conj is the 18th verſe of this Chapter, 
where ſome ſaid, What will this Babler ſay? 
other ſome, He ſeemeth to be a ſetter forth of 
range Gods, (Ziav Auer, firange Deities 
which comprehends both Sexes) becauſe be 
preached unto them, Iued xai N Aragon, Fefus 
and the Reſurrection. Now, ſay they, it 
could not be ſaid Deities in the plural num- 
ber, unleſs it be ſuppoſed that Avd eve is a 
Goddeſs, as well as Jeſus a Gad. But we 
know, ſuch a permutation of Number is fre- 
quent in all Languages. We have another 
example of it in the very Text, As certain 
#lſo of your own Poets have ſaid, For we are 
alſo his Off-ſpring : And yet the Apoſtle 
meant only one, Aratus the Cilician, his 
Countryman, in whoſe Aſtronomical Poem 
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this is now extant. 80 that a 
he preached to the Athenians Jeſus alone, yet 
by a common mode of Speech he might be 
called, a ſerter forth of ſirange Gods, Tis my 
opinion, that the general diſtaſte and clamour 
proceeded from a miſtake about the nature of 
the Chriſtian Reſurrection. The word Reſur- 
rection («ramaeh, and dridgnos) was well 
enough known amongſt the Athenians, —_ 
pears at this time from Homer, A/chylus, and 
Sepbocler; they could hardly then poſſibly ima- 
gin it to ſignify a Goddeſs, But then it ak 
ways denoted a returning from the ſtate of the 
Dead to this preſent World, to eat and drink 
and converſe upon Earth, and ſo after ano- 
Feſtus, a Roman; ſeems to have had the fame 
apprehenſions about it. For, when he de- 
clares the caſe of St. Paul his Priſoner to King 
Agrippa, he tells him, That the Accuſation 
was only about certain queſtions of the Jew- 
iſh Superſtitionz and % one Fefus which was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive. So that 
when the Athenians heard him mention the 
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Reſurrection of the Dead, which. according 
to their acceptation of the word was a con- 
tadiction to common Senſe, and to the expe- 
rience of all Places and Ages, they had no 
patience to give any longer attention, Hig 
b words ſeemed 7 them as idle Tales, as the firſt 
news of our Saviour's Reſurrection did to 
the Apoſtles themſelves. All interrupted and 
mgcked him, except a few, that ſeem to 
have underſtood him aright, which faid they 
would hear him again of this matter. Juſt as 
When our Saviour faid in an Allegorical and 
Myſtical Senſe, © Except ye eat the Fleſh of 
tbe Son of Man, and drink : bis Blood, ye have. 
no life in you, the Hearers underſtood him 


literally and groſly: * The Jews therefore ſtrove 
among themſelves, - ſaying, H. ow can this Man 
give us his Fleſh to cat ; this is a hard ſaying, 
who can hear it? And from that time many 
of his Diſciples went back, and walked no more 
with him. 

I nave now gone through this excellent 
Diſcourſe of the Apoſtle, in which many 
moſt important Truths are clearly and ſuc- 
einctly deliver d; ſuch as the Exiſtence, the 
Spirituality, and All-ſufficiency of God, the 
Creation of the World, the Origination of 
Mankind from one conttion ſtock according 


d Luke xxiv, 11. . Ver. 60, Ver. 66. 
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to the Hiſtory of Moſes, the Divine Provid- 
ence in over-ruling all Nations and People, 
the New Doctrine of Repentance by the 
preaching of the Goſpel, the Reſurrection of 
the Dead, and the appointed Day of an uni- 
verſal Judgment. To all which particulars, 
by God's permiſſion and afliſtance, I ſhall ſay 

ſomething in due time, But at preſent I have 
confined myſelf to that near and internal and 
convincing argument of the Being of God, 
which we have from Human Nature itſelf; 
and which appears to be principally here re- 
commended by St. Paul in the words of the 
Text, That they ſhould ſeek the Lord, If haply 
they might feel after him, and find him, though 
he be not far from every one of us: For in him 
(that is, by his power) wwe Live, and Move, 
and have our Being, 

Tur Propoſition, which I ſhall ſpeak to 
from this Text, is this: That the very Life, 
and Vital Motion, and the Formal Eſſence and 
Nature of Man, is wholly owing to the power 
of God; and that the conſideration of Our 
ſelves, of our own Souls and Bodies, doth 
directly and nearly conduct us to the acknow- 
ledgment of his Exiſtence, And, 

1,1 6HALL prove, That thers is an Im- 
material Subſtance in us, which we call Soul 
and Spirit, eſſentially diſtinct from our Bodies : 

an 
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and that this Spirit doth neoeſſarily evince the 
Exiſtence of a Supreme and Spiritual Being, 
And, | 

2. THAT the Organical Structure of Hu- 
man Bodies, whereby they are fitted to live 
and move and be vitally informed by the Soul, 
is unqueſtionably the workmanſhip of a moſt 
wiſe, and powerful, and beneficent Maker, 
But I will reſerve this latter part for the next 
opportunity z and my preſent undertaking 
ſhall be this, To evince the Being of God 
from the conſideration of Human Souls, 

(1,) And firſt, I ſay, there is an Immate- 
rial Subſtance in us, which we call Soul, eſ- 
ſentially diſtinct from our Bodies, I ſhall lay 
it down as ſelf-evident, That there is ſome- 
thing in our Compoſition, that thinks and 
apprehends, and reflects and deliberates z that 
determines and douhts, conſents and denies z 
that wills, and demurrs, and reſolves, and 
chooſes, and rejects ; that receives various ſen- 
ſations and impreſſions from external objects, 
and produces voluntary motions of ſeveral 
parts of our Bodies, This every man is con- 
ſeious of ; neither can any one be ſo Scepti- 
cal as to doubt of, or deny it; that very doubts 
| Ing or denying being part of what I would ſup- 

poſe, and including ſeveral of the reſt in their 
Ideas and Notions, And in the next place tis 
1 E 2 ay 
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as ſelf-evident, that theſe faculties and opera- 
tions of Thinking, and Willing, and Perceliy- 
ing, muſt proceed from ſomething or other 
as their efficient Cauſe z mere Nothing being 
never able to produce any thing at all, 80 
that if theſe powers of Cogltatlon, and Vo- 
lition, and Senſation, are neither inherent in 
Matter as ſuch, nor produelble in Matter by 
any motion and modification of it, It neceſ- 
ſarlly follows, that they proceed from ſome 
cogltatlve Subſtance, ſome Incorporeal Inha- 
ry within us, which we call Spltlt and 
oul, 
1.) Bur firſt, theſe faculties of Senſation 
and Perception are not Inherent In Matter as 
ſuch i For, If It were ſo, what monſtrous ab- 
ſurditles would follow } Every Stock and 
Stone would be a percipient and rational Crea- 
ture, We ſhould have as much feeling upon 
clipping a Hair of the Head, as upon prick- 
ing a Nerve, Or rather, as Men, that is, as 
a complex Being compounded of many vital 
Parts, we ſhould have no Feeling nor Per- 
ception at all, For every ſingle Atom of our 
Bodies would be a diſtinct Animal, endued 
with Self-conſciouſneſs and perſonal Senſation 
of its own, And a great number of ſuch 
living and thinking Particles could not poſli- 
bly by their mutual contact and preſſing and 
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ſtrlking compoſe one greater individual Anl- 
mal, with one Mind and Underſtanding, and 
4 vital conſenſion of the whole Body, any 
more than a ſwarm of Bees, or a crowd of 
Men and Women, can be conceived to makes 

one particular Living Creature compounds 
a and — of bo aggrogats of them 
all, 
2 I remains therefore, eondly, that 
ſeeing Matter in general, as Matter, has not 
any Senſatlon or Thought; If It have them 
at all, they muſt be the reſult of ſome Mo- 
dlfleatlon of it 1 It muſt acquire them by ſomo 
Organleal Diſpoſition z by ſuch and ſuch do- 
terminate Motlons, by the actlon and paſMon 
of one particle upon anather, And this ls the 
Oplnlon of every Atheiſt and counterfeit Delſt 
of theſe times, 3 believes there ls no Sub« 
ſtance but Matter, and excludes all incorpo- 
real Nature out of the number of Beings, 

| Now, to give a clear and full confutation 
of this Atheiſtical Aſſertion, I will proceed in 


this method, - 


2k Pram I will give a true Notion and 


Tdea of Matter ; whereby it will again appear 
that it has no n . of Senſe and 


* | 
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II, IWII T prove, that no particular fort of 
Matter, as the Brain and Animal Spirits, hath 
any power of Senſe and Perception, | 
III, I wits. ſhew, that Motion in general 
ſuperadded to Matter cannot ee any tenſe 
and Perception, 

IV. I wir. demonſtrate that no parti. 
cular ſort of Motion, as of the Animal Spi- 
rits through Muſcles and Nerves, can beget 
danse and Perception. 

V. I wWIII evince, that no Action and 
Paſtion of the Animal Spirits, one Particle 
upon anather, can create any Senſe and he 
ception. 

VI. I wits anſwer the Atheiſt's Argument 
of matter of Fact and Experience in-brute 
Beaſts; which, fay they, are allowed to be 
mere Matter, and yet have ſome "_ of 
denſe and Perception, 


Ann firſt 1 will give a true Notion. ay 
Idea of Matter; whereby it will appear that 
it has no inherent faculty of Senſe and Per- 
ception. And I will offer no other but what 
all competent Judges, and even Atheiſts them- 
ſelves, do allow of ; and which, being part 
of the Epicurean and Demecritean Philoſo- 
phy, is providentially one of the beſt Anti- 


dotes 
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againſt their other impious Opinions j 
as the 01 of Scorpions is ſaid to be againſt 
the poiſon of their Stings, When we frame 
in our minds any notion of Matter, we con- 
ceive nothing elſe but Extenſion and Bulk, 
which is impenetrable, and diviſible, and paſ- 
ſive ; by which three properties is underſtood, 
that any one particular quantity of Matter 
_ doth hinder all other from intruding into its 
place, till itſelf be removed out of it; that 
it may be divided and broken into numerous 
parts of different ſizes and figures, which by 
various ranging and diſpoſing may produce an 
immenſe diverſity of Surfaces and Textures 
that, if it once be bereaved of Motion, it can- 
not of itſelf acquire it again, but it either 
muſt be impell'd by ſome other Body from 
without, or (ſay we, though not the Atheiſt) 
be intrinſecally moved by an immaterial ſelf- 
active Subſtance, that can penetrate and per- 
vade it. Wherefore in the whole nature and 
idea of Matter we have nothing but Subſtance 
with Magnitude, and Figure, and Situation, 
and a capacity of being moved and divided, 
do that no parts of Matter, conſider d by them- 
ſelves, are either hot or cold, either white or 
black, either bitter or ſweet, or betwixt thoſe 
extremes. All the various mixtures and con- 

Jugations of Atoms do beget nothing but new 
- E 4 inward 
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inward texture, and alteration of Surface. No 
ſenſible Qualities, as Light, and Colour, and 
Heat, and Sound, can be ſubſiſtent in the 
Bodies themſelves, abſolutely conſider d, with- 
out a relation to our Eyes, and Ears, and o- 
ther Organs of Senſe. Theſe Qualities are 
only the effects of our Senſation, which ariſe 
from the different motions upon our Nerves 
from objects without, according to their va- 
rious modification and poſition. For exam- 
ple ; when pellucid colourleſs Glaſs or Water, 
by being beaten into powder or froth, do ac- 
quire a very intenſe whiteneſs, what can we 
imagine to be produced in the Glaſs or Water 
but a new diſpoſition of parts? Nay, an ob- 
ject under the ſelf-· ſame diſpoſition and modi- 
fication, when tis viewed by us under differ- 
ing proportions, doth repreſent very differing 
colours, without any change at all in itſelf, 
For that very ſame opake and white Powder 
of Glaſs, when tis ſeen thro' a good Micro- 
ſcope, doth exhibit all its little fragments pel- 
lucid and colourleſs ; as the whole appear d 
to the naked eye, before it was pounded,” 80 
that Whiteneſs, and Redneſs, and Coldneſs, 
and the like, are only Ideas and vital Paſſions 
in Us that ſee and feel ; but can no more be 
conceived to be real and diſtin& Qualities in 
* * * than Roſes ar Honey 
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can be thought to ſmell or taſte their own 
Sweetneſs, or an Organ be conſcious. of its 
Muſic, or Ma If of its Flaſhing _ 
Nel fre, J | 
Tus far then we have cial and ti 
agreed on all hands, that in our conception of 
any quantity of Body there is nothing but Fi. 
gure, and Site, and a Capacity of Motion: 
Which Motion, if it be actually excited in it, 
doth only cauſe a new order and contexture 
of Parts: 8o that all the Ideas of Senſible Qua- 
 lities are not inherent in the inanimate Bodies, 
but are the effects of their Motion upon our 
Nerves, and ſympathetical and vital * 
pro. wit! in ourſelves, 
II. Ovx ſecond enquiry muſt be, what 
it is in the conſtitution and compoſition of a 
Man that hath the faculty of receiving ſuch 
Ideas and Paſſions ? Let us carry in our minds 
this true notion of Body in general, and ap- 
ply it to our own Subſtance, and obſerve 
what prerogatives this Rational Machine (as 
the Atheiſts would make us to be) can chal» 
lenge above other parcels of — We 
obſerve then, in this underſtanding 
Clock-work, that this Body, as — on — 
ſenſeleſs Matter, has colour, and warmth, and 
ſoftneſs, and the like, But we have proved it 
9 and tis acknowledged, — thoſe 


Qualities 
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Qualities are not ſubſiſtent in thoſe Bodies, 
but are Ideas and Senſations begotten in me: 


- thing elſe: 80 that tis not Blood and Bones 


that can be conſcious of their own Hardneſs, 
or Redneſs ; and we are ſtill to ſeek for me- 
thing elſe in our Frame and Make, that muſt 
receive theſe impreſſions. Will they ſay that 
theſe Ideas are performed by the Brain? But 
the difficulty returns upon them again; for 
we perceive that the like qualities of ſoftneſs, 
whiteneſs, and warmth, do belong to the 
Brain itſelf; and ſince the Brain is but Body, 
thoſe Qualities (as we have ſhewn) cannot 
be inherent in It, but are the ſenſations of 
ſome other Subſtance without it. It cannot 
be the Brain then, which imagines thoſe 
Qualities to be in itſelf. 
Bu r, they may ſay, tis not the groſs ſub- 
ſtance of the Brain that cauſes Perception, but 
the Animal Spirits that have their reſidence 
there; which are void of ſenſible qualities, 
becauſe they never fall. under our Senſes by 
reaſon of their minuteneſs. But we conceive 
by our Reaſon, though we cannot ſee them 
with our Eyes, that every one of theſe alſo 
hath a determinate figure; they are Spheres, 
or Cubes, or Pyramids. or Cones, or of ſome 
ſhape or other that is irregular and nameleſs: 
. all theſe are but modes and affections of 
Magni- 
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Magnitude; and the Ideas of ſuch Modes 
can no more be ſubſiſtent in the Atoms ſo 
modified, than the Idea of Redneſs was juſt 
now found to be inherent in the Blood, pr 
that of Whiteneſs in the Brain. And what 
relation or affinity is there between a minute 
Body and Cogitation, any more than the 
greateſt ? Is a ſmall drop of Rain any wiſer 
than the Ocean ? or do we grind inanimate 
Corn into living and rational Meal ? my very 
Nails, or my Hair, or the Horns and Hoofs 
of a Beaſt may bid as fair for Underſtanding 
and Senſe, as the fineſt Animal Spirits of the 
Brain, 

3. Bur Thirdly, they wil ſay, tis not 
the Bulk and Subſtance of the Animal Spirits, 
but their Motion and Agility, that produces 
Cogitation and Senſe, If then Motion in ge- 
neral, or any degree of its velocity, can beget 
Cogitation ; ſurely a Ship under ſail muſt be 
a very intelligent Creature, though while ſhe 
lies at Anchor thoſe Faculties muſt be aſleep ; 
Some cold Water or Ice may be phlegmatic 
and ſenſeleſs; but, when it boils in a Kettle, 
it has wonderful heats of Thinking, and ebul- 
litions of Fancy. Nay, the whole corporeal 
Maſs, all the brute and ſtupid Matter of the 
Univerſe, muſt upon theſe terms be allowed 
to have Life and Underſtanding ; fince there 

18 
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is nothing, that we know of, in a ſtate of 
abſolute Reſt. Thoſe things that ſeem to be 
at reſt upon the Surface of the Earth, are daily 
Wheel d about its Axis, and yearly about the 
Sun with a prodigious ſwiftneſs. 
IV. Bur Fourthly, they will ſay, Tp not 
e in general that can do theſe feats of 
Senſation and Perception; but a particular 
2 of it in an Organized Body through the 
determinate Roads and Chanels of Muſcles 
nw Nerves, But, I pray, among all the 
kinds of Motion, whether ſtraight, or cir- 
cular, ar parabolical, or in what curve they 
pleaſe, what pretenſe can one make to Think. 
Ing and — of Will more than another? 
Why do not theſe perſons make a Diagram 
of theſe cogitative Lines and Angles, and de- 
monſtrate their properties of Perception and 
Appetite, as plainly as we knqw the other 
properties of Friangles and Circles? But how 
little can any Motion, either circular or other, 
contribute to the production of Thought? 
No ſuch circular Motion of an Atom can be 
all of it exiſtent at once; it muſt needs be 
made gradually and ſucceſſiyely, both ag to 
Place and time; for Body cannot at the ſame 
inſtant be in more places than one. So that 
at any inſtant of time the moving Atom is 
but i in one ſingle point of the Ling, Theres 
fore 
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fore all its Motion, but in that one point, is 
either future or paſt ; and no other parts are 
co-exiſtent or contemporary with it. Now 
what is not preſent, is nothing at all, and can 
be the efficient of nothing. If Motion then 
de the cauſe of Thought, Thought muſt be 
produced by one fingle Point of Motion, a 
Point with relation to time as well as to place. 
And ſuch a Point to our Conceptions is almoſt 
equivalent to Permanency and Reſt, or at 
leaſt to any other Point of any Motion what- 
ſoever. What then is become of the privilege 
of that organical Motion of the Animal Spirits 
above any other ? Again, we have ſhewn, 
that this circular and other Motion is but the 
ſucceſſive Flux of an Atom, and is never ex- 
iſtent together; and indeed is a pure Ens Ra- 
tionis, an operation of the Soul, which, con- 
ſidering paſt motion and future, and recollect- 
ing the whole by the Memory and Fancy, 
calls this by one denomination, and that by 
another. How then can that Motion be the 
Efficient of Thought, which is evidently the 
Effect and the Product of it? 

V. Bur Fifthly, they will ſay farther, 
(which is their laſt refuge) that tis not Mo- 
tion alone, or under this or that Denomina- 
tion, that produceth Cogitation; but when 
it falls out that numerous Particles of Matter, 


apo 
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_ aptly diſpoſed and directed, do interfere in | 
their Motions, and ſtrike and knock one an- 
other; this is it which begets our Senſation. 
All the active power and vigour of the Mind, 
our faculties of Reaſon, Imagination, and 
Will, are the wonderful reſult of this mutual 
Occurſe, this Pulſion and Repercuſſion of A- 
toms: Juſt as we experience it in the Flint 
and the Steel; you may move them apart as 
long as you pleaſe, to very little purpoſe; but 
tis the Hitting and Collifion of them that 
muſt make them ſtrike Fire. Vou may re- 
member I have proved before, that Light and 
Heat, and the reſt of thoſe Qualities, are not 
ſuch Ideas in the Bodies as we perceive in our 
Selves : So that this ſmiting of the Steel with 
the Flint doth only make a Comminution, 
and a very rapid Whirling and Melting of 
ſome Particles; but that Idea of Flame is 
wholly in Us. But what a ſtrange and mi- 
raculous thing ſhould we count it, if the Flint 
and the Steel, inſtead of a few Sparks, thould 
chance to ſtrike out Definitions and Syllo- 
giſms? And yet it's altogether as reaſonable 
as this ſottiſh opinion of the Atheiſts, That 
dead ſenſeleſs Atoms can ever juſtle and knock 
one another into Life and Underſtanding. All 
that can be effected by ſuch encounters of 
Atoms, is either the imparting or receiving of 
| Motion, 
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Motion, or a new determination and direction 
of its Courſe. Matter, when it acts upon 
Matter, can communicate nothing but Mo- 
tion; and That we have ſhew'd before to be 
utterly unable to produce thoſe Senſations: 
And again, How can that Concuſſion of A- 
toms be capable of begetting thoſe internal and 
vital Affections, that Self-conſciouſneſs and 
thoſe other Powers and Energies that we feel 
in our Minds? ſeeing they only ſtrike upon 
the outward Surfaces, they cannot inwardly 
pervade one another ; they cannot have any 
penetration of dimenſions and conjunction of 
Subſtance. But, it may be, theſe Atoms of 
theirs may have Senſe and Perception in them, 
but they are refractary and ſullen; and there- 
fore, like Men of the ſame Tempers, muſt 
be bang'd and buffeted into Reaſon. And in- 
deed that way of Argumentation would 'be 
moſt proper and effectual upon theſe Atheiſti- 
cal Atomiſts themſelves, "Tis a vigorous Exe- 


cution of good Laws, and not rational Diſ- 


courſes only, either neglected or not under- 
ſtood, that muſt reclaim the proſaneneſs of 
thoſe perverſe and unreaſonable Men. For 
what can be ſaid more to ſuch Perſons, that 
are either ſo diſingenuous or ſo ſtupid, as to 


profeſs to believe, That all the natural Powers 
and acquired Habits of the Mind, that pene- 


trating 
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trating Underſtanding and accurate Judgment, 
that ſtrength of Memory and readineſs of 
Wit, that Liberality and Juſtice and Prudence 
and — — that Charity and Benefi- 
cence to Mankind, that ingenuous Fear and 
awful Love of God, that comprehenſive Know- 
ledge of the Hiſtories and Languages of ſo 
many Nations, that experienced inſight into 
the works and wonders of Nature, that rich 
Vein of Poetry and inexhauſted Fountain of 
Eloquence, thoſe lofty flights of Thought and 
almoſt intuitive perceptions of abſtruſe No- 
tions, thoſe exalted Diſcoveries of Mathema- 
tical Theorems and Divine Contemplations, 
all the admirable endowments and capacities 
of Human Nature, which we ſometimes ſee 
actually exiſtent in one and the fame Perſon, 
can proceed from the blind ſhuffling and caſual 
£1 claſhing of Atoms. I could as eaſily take up 

with that ſenſeleſs Aſſertion of the fStoics, 
That Virtues and Vices, and Sciences and 
Arts, and Fancies and Paſſions, and Appetites, 
ate all of them real Bodies and diſtin& Ani- 
mals, as with this of the Atheiſt, That they 
can all be derived. from the power of mere 
Bodies. Tis utterly incredible and impoſſible; 
and we cannot without indignation go about 
to refute ſuch an abſurd imagination, ſuch a 
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groſs contradiction to unprejudiced Reaſon. 
And yet, if the Atheiſts had not been driven 
from all their poſts and their ſubterfuges; if 
we had not purſued their Atoms through all 
their turnings and windings, - their cells and 
receſſes, their interferings and juſtlings, they 
would boaſt that they could not be anſwer d; 
and make a mighty flutter and triumph. 
Nay, though they are ſo miſerably con- 
founded and baffled, and can offer no further 
explication of the Cauſe and the Manner; 
yet they will, Sixthly, urge matter of Fact 
and Experience, that mere Body may produce 
Cogitation and Senſe. For, ſay they, do but 
obſerve the actions of ſome Brutes, how nearly 
they approach to human Reaſon, and viſibly 
diſcover ſome glimpſes of Underſtanding : 
And if that be performed by the pure Me- 
chaniſm of their Bodies (as many do allow, 
| who yet believe the Being of God, and an 
immaterial Spirit in Man) then tis but raiſing 
our conceptions, and ſuppoſing Mankind to 
be Engines of a finer make and contexture, 
and the buſineſs is done. I muſt confeſs that 
the Cartefians and ſome others, Men that have 
given no occaſion to be ſuſpected of Irreligion, 
have aſſerted that Brutes are mere Machines 
and Automata. I cannot now engage in the 
Controverſy, neither is there any neceſſity to 


do 
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do ſo for Religion is not endanger'd by ei- 
ther opinion. If Brutes be ſaid to have Senſ 
and Immaterial Souls, what need we be con- 
cern'd, whether thoſe Souls ſhall be immor- 
tal, or annihilated at the time of Death? 

This objection ſuppoſes the Being of God; 
and He will do all things for the wiſeſt and 
beſt ends. Or, if Brutes be ſuppoſed to be 
bare En gines and Machines, I admire and 
adore the divine Artifice and Skill in fucha 
wonderful contrivance, But I ſhall deny then 
that they have any Reaſon or Senſe, if they 
be nothing but Matter. Omnipotence itſef 
cannot create cogitative Body. And 'tis not 
any imperfection in the power of God, but 
an incapacity in the Subject, The ideas df 
Matter and Thought are abſolutely incompe- 
tible ; and this the Cartefians themſelves do 


oy one, Do but convince them that Brutes have 


the leaſt participation of Thought, or Will, or 
Appetite, or Senſation, or Fancy, and they! 
readily retract their opinion. For none but be- 
ſotted Atheiſts do join the two notions toge- 
ther, and believe Brutes to be Rational or 
Senſitive Machines. They are either the one, 
or the other; either endued with Senſe and 
ſome glimmering Rays of Reaſon from a 
higher Principle than Matter; or (as the Car- 
Fefians ſay) they are purely Body, void of al 
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Senſation and Life; and, like the Idols of the 
Gentiles, they have eyes, and ſee not ; ears, and 
hear nor; | noſes, and ſmell not: they eat with- 
out hunger, and drink without thirſt, and 
howl without pain. They perform the out- 
ward material actions, but they have no in- 
ward Self-conſciouſneſs, nor any more Per- 
ception of what they do or ſuffer, than a 
Looking-glaſs has of the Objects it reflects, or 
the Index of a Watch of the Hour it points 
to, And as one of thoſe Watches, when it 
was firſt preſented to the Emperor of China, 
was dh there for an Animal ; fo, on the 
contrary, our Cartefians take brate Animals 
for a ſort of Watches. For, conſidering the 
infinite diſtance betwixt the poor mortal Art- 
iſt, and the Almighty Opificer ; the few 


Wheels and Motions of a Watch, and the : 


innumerable Springs and Organs in the Bo- 
dies of Brutes; they may affirm (as they 
think, without either abſurdity or impiety) 
that they are nothing but moving Automata, 
as the fabulous f Statues of Dædalus, bereayed 
of all true Life and vital Senſation, which 
never act ſpontaneouſly and freely: But as 
Watches muſt be wound up to ſet them a 
doing, fo their Motions alſo are excited and 
t Na: Zenobium & Suidam in AmidZau wocianin, & Shell. 
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| inhibited, are moderated and * * the 
Objects without them. 


(a) AND now that I have gone through 
the ſix Parts that I propoſed, and ſufficienth 
ſhewn that Senſe and Perception can never be 
the product of any kind of Matter and Mo- 
tion, it remains therefore that it muſt neceſ- 

farily proceed from ſome Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance within us. Ang though we cannot 
conceive the manner af the Soul's Action and 
Paſſion, nor what hold it can lay on the Bo- 
dy when it voluntarily moves it, yet we are 
as certain that it doth ſo, as of any Mathe- 
matical Truth whatſoever ; or at leaſt of ſuch 
as are proved from the impoſlibility or ab- 
ſurdity of the Contrary, a way of Proof that 
is allowed for infallible Demonſtration, Why 
one motion of the Body begets an Idea of 
Pleaſure in the Mind, another an Idea of 
Pain ; why ſuch a diſpoſition of the Body 
induces Sleep, another diſturbs all the opera- 
tions of the Soul, and occaſions a Lethargy 
or Frenzy; this Knowledge exceeds our nar- 
row Faculties, and is out of the reach of our 


diſcovery. I diſcern ſome excellent Final Cau- 


ſes of ſuch a vital Conjunction of Body and 
Soul ; but the Inſtrumental I know 2 not 


what inviſible Bands and Fetters unite them 
together, 
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I reſolve all That into the ſole Plea- 
ſure and Fiat of our Omnipotent Creator, 
whoſe Exiſtence (which is my laſt Point) is 
fo plainly and nearly deducible from the eſta- 
diſhed — of an Immaterial Soul, that no 
wonder the reſolved Atheiſts do ſo labour and 
| beſtir themſelves to fetch Senſe and Perception 
out of the power of Matter. I will diſpatch 
it in three words, For, ſince we have ſhewn 
that there is an Incorporeal Subſtance within 
us, whence did that proceed, and how came 
it into Being ? It did, not exiſt from all Eter- 
nity ; that's too abſurd to be ſuppoſed ; nor 
could it come out of Nothing into Being with- 
out an Efficient Cauſe. Something therefore 
muſt have created our Souls out of Nothing; 
and that Something (ſince no thing can give 
more than it has) muſt itſelf have all the Per- 
fections that it hath given to Them. There 
is therefore an immaterial and intelligent Be- 
ing that created our Souls; which Being was 
either eternal itſelf, or created immediately or 
ultimately by ſome other Eternal, that has all 
thoſe Perfections. There is therefore Origin- 
ally an Eternal, Immaterial, Intelligent Cre- 
atur; all which together are the Aue _ 
God oh: 
AND now that I have finiſhed all the peng 


which I propoſed to diſcourſe of, I will con- 
F 3 clude 
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conclude all with a ſhort application to the 
Atheiſts. And I would adviſe them, as 2 
Friend, to leave off this dabbling and fmat- 
tering in Philoſophy, this ſhuffling and cut- 
ting with Atoms. It never fucceeded well 
with them, and they always come off with 
the loſs. Their old Maſter Epicurus ſeems to 
have had his Brains ſo muddled and confound- 
ed with them, that he ſcarce ever kept in the 
right way ; though the main Maxim of his 
Philoſophy was to truſt to his Senſes; and fol- 
low his Noſe. 5 I will not take notice of his 
doting conceit, that the Sun and Moon are 
no bigger than they appear to the Eye, a foot 
or half a yard © md that the Stars are no 
larger than. ſo many Glow-worms, But kt 
us ſee how he manages his Atoms, thoſe Al- 
mighty Tools that do, every thing of them- 
ſelves without the help of a Workman, When 
the Atoms (ſays he) h deſcend in infinite ſpace 
(very ingenioufly ſpoken, to make High and 
Low. in Infinity) they do not fall plumb down, 
but decline a little from the Perpendicular, ci- 
ther obliquely or in a Curve: And this De- 
clination (ſays he) from the direct Line is the 
cauſe of our Liberty of Will, But, I fay, this 


0 8 apud Laert, Lucret, bb. f. Cicero de Fin. lib, 1: 
Lacret bib. 2. Cicero de Fato, & Lib 1. de Nat. Deum. 
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Declination of Atoms in their Deſcent was 
itſelf either neceſſary or voluntary. If it was 
neceſſary, How then could that Neceſſity 
ever beget Liberty? If it was voluntary, then 
Atoms had that power of Volition before: 
And what becomes then of the Epicurean Do- 
ctrine of the fortuitous production of Worlds ? 
The whole buſineſs is contradiction, and ridi- 
culous nonſenſe. Tis as if one ſhould lay, 
that a Bowl equally poized, and thrown up- 
on a plain and ſmooth Bowling-Green, will 
run neceſſarily and fatally in a direct Motion; 
but if it be made with a Byas, that may de- 
cline it a little from a ſtraight Line, it may 
acquire by that motion a Liberty of Will, and 
ſo run ſpontaneouſly to the Jack. It would 
behove the Atheiſts to give over ſuch trifling 
as this, and reſume the old ſolid way of con- 
futing Religion. They ſhould deny the Be- 
ing of the Soul, becauſe they cannot ſee it. 
This would be an invincible Argument againſt 
us: for we can never exhibit it to their Touch, 
nor expqſe it to their View; nor ſhew them 

the Colour and Complexion of a Soul. They 
' ſhould diſpute, as a bold Brother of theirs 
did; That he was ſure there was no God, be- 
cauſe (fays he) if there was one, he would 
have ſtruck me to Hell with Thunder and 
Lightning , that have ſo reviled and blaſphemed 
F 4 him, 
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him. This would be an Objection indeed, 
Alas, all that we could anſwer, 1s in the next 
words to the Text, That God hath appointed 
a day in which he will judge all the world in 
Righteouſneſs, and that the Goodneſs, and For- 
bearance, and Long-ſuffering of God, which 
are ſome of his Attributes, and Eſſential Per- 
fections of his Being, ought not to be abuſed 
and perverted into arguments againſt bis Be- 
ing. But, if this will not do, we muſt yield 
ourſelves overcome : for we neither can nor 
deſire to command fire to come down from Hea- 
ven and conſume them, and give them ſuch ex- 
perimental Conviction of the Exiſtence of 
God. So that they ought to take theſe Me- 
thods, if they would ſucceſsfully attack Reli- 
gion, But if they will ſtill be meddling with 
Atoms, be hammering : and ſqueezing Under- 
ſtanding out of them, I would adviſe them 
to make uſe of their own Underſtanding for 
the Inſtance. Nothing, in my opinion, could 
run us down more effectually than that; for 
we readily allow, that if any Underſtanding 
can poſſibly be produced by ſuch claſhing of 
ſenſeleſs Atoms, tis that of an Atheiſt, that 
hath the faireſt Pretenſions and the beſt Ti- 
tle to it. We know, it is the Fool, that hath 
ſaid in his heart, There,is no God. And 'tis no 
leſs a Truth than a Paradox, That r ters are 


no 
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no greater Fools than Atheiſtical Wits ; and 
none ſo credulous as Infidels, No Article of. 
Religion, though as demonſtrable as the Na- 
ture of the thing can admit, hath credibility 
enough for them. And yet theſe ſame cautiouy 
and 4 quick-fighted Gentlemen can wink and 
ſwallow down this ſottiſh Opinion about Per- 
cipient Atoms, which exceeds i in Incredibility 
all the fictions of Æſop's Fables. For is it not 
every whit as likely or more, that Cocks and 
Bulls might diſcourſe, and Hinds and Panthers 
hold Conferences about Religion, as that A- 
toms can do ſo? That Atoms can invent Arts 
and Sciences, can inſtitute Society and Govern- 
ment, can make Leagues and Confederacies, 
can deviſe Methods of Peace and Stratagems 
of War ? And, moreoyer, the Modeſty of 
Mythology deſerves to be commended ; the 
Scenes there are laid at a diſtance : "Tis once 
upon a time, in the days of Yore, and in the 
Land of Utopia, there was a dialogue between 
an Oak and a Cedar : whereas the Atheiſt is 
ſo impudently filly, as to bring the Farce of 
his Atoms upon the Theatre of the preſent 
Age to make dull ſenſeleſs Matter tranſact 
all public and private Affairs, by Sea and by 
Land, in Houſes of Parliament, and Cloſets 
of Princes. Can any Credulity be comparable 
to this? If a Man ſhould affirm, that an 

. | Ape, 
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Ape, caſually meeting with Pen, Ink, and 
Paper, and falling to ſeribble, did happen to 
write exactly the Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes, 
would an Atheiſt believe ſuch a ſtory ? And 
yet he can eaſily digeſt as incredible as that; 
That the innumerable Members of a Human 
Body, which, in the ſtyle of the Scripture, 
i are all written in the Book of God, and may 
admit of almoſt infinite Variations and Tranſ- 
_ poſitions above the twenty-four Letters of the 
Alphabet, were at firſt fortuitouſly ſcribbled, 
and by mere accident compacted into this 
beautiful, and noble, and moſt wonderfully 
_ uſeful Frame, which we now ſee it carry. 
But this will be the Argument of my next 
Diſcourſe, which is the ſecond Propoſition 
drawn from the Text, That the admirable 
Structure of Human Bodies, whereby they are 
fitted to live, and move, and be vitally inform- 
ed by the Soul, is unqueſtionably the Work- 
manſhip of a moſt wiſe and powerful and be- 
neficent Maker: To which Almighty Creator, 
together with the Son and the Holy Ghoſt, be 
all Honour and Glory and Majefty and Power, 
both now and from benceforth evermore, Amen, 
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ACTS xvil. 27. 
That they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him, and find him; though 
he be not far from every one of us : For in 


him ae Live, and Move, and have our 
Being. 


HAVE Abd cngugh ley bande 
the fitneſs and pertinency of the Apoſtle's 
_ ®*> Diſcourſe to the Perſons he addreſs'd to; 

whereby it ſufficiently appears that he was no 
OE as ſome of the Athenian Rabble re- 
proched 
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proched him; not a oTywAtys, a bufy 


prating Fellow ; as in another language they 


ay, * Sermones ſerere and Rumores ſerere, in 


a like mode of Expteſſion; that he did not 


talk at random, but was throughly acquainted 
with the ſeveral humours and opinions of his 
Auditors. And, as Mo 9% was learned in all 
the Wiſdom of the Egyptians, ſo it is manifeſt 
from this Chapter alone, if nothing elſe had 


been now extant, that St. Paul was a great 
Maſter in all the Learning of the Greeks. One 


thing further I ſhall obſerve from the words 
of the Text, before I enter upon the Subject 


which I propoſed ; that it requires Some in- 
duſtry and conſideration to find out the Being 
of God; we muſt ſeek the Lord, and feel after 


bim, before we can find him by the Light of 


Nature. The ſearch indeed is not very tedi- 


ous nor difficult; He is not far from every one 
of us : For in him we Live, and Move, and 
have our Being. The conſideration of our 
Mind and Underſtanding, which is an incor- 
poreal Subſtance independent from Matter ; 
and the contemplation of our own Bodies, 
which have all the ſtamps and characters of 


excellent Contrivance ; theſe alone, though 


we look upon nothing broad, do very eaſily 
and — guide us to the wiſe Author 


6 N Virgl, Livius. 
of 
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of all things. But however, as we fee in our 
Text, Some Thoughts and Meditation are ne- 
ceſſary to it; and a Man may poſſibly be ſo 
ſtupid, or wilfully ignorant or perverſe, as not 
to have Ged in all his thoughts, or to jay in 
his heart, There is none. And this being ob- 


| ſerved, we have an effectual anſwer to that 


Cavil of the Atheiſts, who make it an ob- 
jection againſt the Being of God, That they 
do not diſcover him without any Application, 
in ſpite of their corrupt Wills and debauch d 
Underſtandings. If, ſay they, ſuch a God, 
as we are told of, had created and formed us, 
ſurely He would have left upon our Minds a 
native and indeleble Inſcription of Himſelf, 
whereby we muſt needs have elt him, even 
without ſeeking, and believed in him whether 
we would or no. So that theſe Atheiſts, be- 
ing conſcious to themſelves that they are void 
of ſuch Belief, which (they fay) if God was, 
would actually and neceſſarily be in them, do 
bring their own wicked Doubting and Deny- 
ing of God as Evidence againſt his Exiſtence ; 
and · make their very Infidelity an argument 
far itſelf, To which we reply, That God 
hath endow'd Mankind with Powers and A- 
bilities, which we call natural Light, and 
| Reaſon, and common Senſe; by the due uſe 
of which we cannot miſs of the Diſcovery of 


| 


_ | 
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his Being ; and this is ſufficient; But, as to 


that original Notion and Propoſition, GOD 


I'S, which the Atheiſt pretends ſhould have 
been actually imprinted on us, antecedently 
to all uſe of our Faculties ; we may affirm, 
that the abſence of ſuch a Notion doth not 
give the leaſt preſumption againſt the truth 
of Religion ; becauſe, though God be ſup- 
poſed to be, yet that Notion diſtinct from 
our Faculties would not be requiſite ; nor 18 it 
aſſerted by Religion. Finſt, it would not be 
requiſite; becauſe, without any ſuch primi- 


tive Impreſſion, we can eaſily attain to the 


knowledge of the Deity by the ſole uſe of our 
Natural Reaſon. And again, ſuch an Im- 
preſſion would have render d the Belief of a 

God irrefiſtible and neceſſary, and thereby 
have bereaved it of all that is good and ac- 


ceptable in it. For as the taking away the. 
freedom of human Will, and making us mere 


Machines under fatal Ties and Impulſes, would 
deſtroy the very nature of Moral Virtue ; fo 
likewiſe, as to Faith, there would be nothing 
worthy of praiſe and recompenſe in it, if there 
were left no poſſibility of Doubting and De- 


nying. And ſecondly, ſuch a radical Truth, 


GOD TIS, ſpringing up together 'with the 
Eſſence of the Soul, and previous to all other 


rn is not aſſerted by Religion, No 
ſuch 
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ſuch thing, that I know of, is affirmed or 
ſuggeſted by the Scriptures, There are ſeve- 
ral Topicks there uſed againſt the Atheiſm 
and Idolatry of the Heathens ; ſuch as the 
viſible marks of Divine Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs in the Works of the Creation, the vital 
Union of Souls with Matter, and the admir- 
able Structure of animate Bodies, and the 
like : But, if our Apoſtle had aſſerted fuch 
an anticipating Principle engraven upon our 
Souls before all Exerciſe of Reaſon, what did 
be talk of ſeeking the Lord, if baply they maght 
feel after him, and find bim? ſince, if the 
knowledge of him was in that manner innate 
and perpetual, there would be no occaſion of 
ſeeking, nor any hap or hazard in the finding. 
Such an Inſcription would be ſelf-evident 
without Reaſoning or Study, and could not 

fail conſtantly to exert its Energy in their 
Minds. What did he talk of the Unknown 
God, and ignorantly worſbiping? when, if 
ſuch an Original Signature were always inhe- 
rent in their hearts, God could not be un- 
known to, or ignorantly wortlep'd by any. 
That primary Propoſition would have been 
clear, and diſtinct, and efficacious, and uni- 
verſal in the minds of Men. St. Paul there- 


fore, it appears, had no apprehenfion of ſuch 


a Firſt Notion, nor made uſe of it for an ar- 
| gument; 
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gument ; which (ſince wholoever hath it 
muſt. needs. know that he hath it) if it be not 
believed before by the Adverſary, is falſe ; 

and, if it be believed, is ſuperfluous ; and is of 
ſo frail and brittle a texture, that, whereas 
other arguments are not anſwered by bare 


denying without contrary Proof, the mere 


doubting and disbelieving of this muſt be 
granted to be iþ/o facto the breaking and con- 
futing of it. Thus much therefore we have 
proved againſt the Atheiſts ; that ſuch an ori- 
ginal irreſiſtible Notion 1s neither requiſite up- 
on ſuppoſition of a Deity, nor is pretended 
to by Religion; ſo that neither the Abſence 
of it is any ment againſt the Being of 
God, nor a ſup} ofed falſe Aſſertion of it an 
objection againſt the Scripture. Tis enough 
that all are furniſh'd with ſuch Natural Powers 
and Capacities, that if they ſeriouſly reflect, 
if they /eek the Lord with meditation and 
ſtudy, they cannot fail of finding and diſco- 
vering him: whereby God is not it without 
witneſs, but the Atheiſt without excuſe. And 
now I haſte to the ſecond Propoſition deduced 
from the Text, and to the Argument of the 
preſent Diſcourſe, That the Original Structure 
of Human Bodies, whereby they are fitted to 
live, and move, and be vitally. informed by 


| the Soul, is * the — 
of 
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of a moſt wiſe, and powerful, and beneficent 
Maker. 

FIRST, Tis alowed and acknowledged 
by all parties, that the Bodies of Men and 
other Animals are excellently well fitted for 
Life, and Motion, and Senſation ; and the 
ſeveral parts of them well adapted and accom- 
modated to their particular Functions. The 
Eye is very proper and meet for ſeeing, the 
Tongue for taſting and ſpeaking, the Hand 
for holding and lifting, and ten thouſand 
Operations befide : And fo for the inward 
Parts; the Lungs are ſuitable for Reſpiration, 
the Stomach for Concoction, the Lacteous 
Veſſels for the Reception of the Chyle, the 
Heart for the Diſtribution of the Blood to all 
the parts of the Body. This is matter of Fact, 
and beyond all diſpute ; and in effect is no 
more than to ſay, that Animals are Animals; 
for, if they were deprived of theſe Qualifica- 
tions, they could not be ſo. This therefore 
is not the matter in queſtion between us and 
the Atheiſts : But the Controverſy is here, 
We; when we conſider ſo many conſtituent 
parts in the' Bodies of Men, all admirably 
compacted into ſo noble an Engine; in each 
of the very Fingers, for example, there are 
Bonts, and Griſtles, and Ligaments, and 
Membranes, and * and Tendons, and 
G N 
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Nerves, and Arteries, and Veins, and Skin, 
and Cuticle, and Nail; together with Mar 
row, and Fat, and Blood, and other Nutri 
cious Juices ; and all thoſe ſolid Parts of 2 
determinate Size, and Figure, and Texture, 
and Situation; and each of them made up of 
Myriads of little Fibres and Filaments, not 
diſcoverable by the naked Eye; I ſay, whe 
wie conſider how innumerable parts muſt con- 
ſtitute ſo ſmall a member as the Finger, we 
cannot look upon It or the whole Body, 
wherein appears ſo much Fitneſs, and Uk, 
and Subſerviency to infinite Functions, any 
otherwiſe than as the effect of Contrivance and 
Skill, and conſequently the workmanſhip of 
a moſt Intelligent and Beneficent Being. And 
though now the Propagation of Mankind be 
in a ſettled method of Nature, which is the 
Inſtrument of. God, yet we affirm that the 
firſt Production of Mankind was by the Im- 
mediate Power of the Almighty Author of 
Nature; and that all ſucceeding Generations 
of Men are the Progeny of one primitive 
Couple. This is a Religious Man's account 
of the Frame and Origination of himſelf 
Now the Atheiſts agree with us, as to the 
Fitneſs of Man's Body and its ſeveral Parts to 
their various Operations and Functions (for 
that is viſible and _ all oontradiction) but 
they 
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they vehemently oppoſe, and horribly dread 
the Thought, That this Uſefulneſs of the 
Parts and the Whole ſhould firſt ariſe from 
Wiſdom and Deſign. 80 that here will be 
the Point in debate, — the ſubject of our 
preſent Undertaking ; Whether this acknow- 
I ledged Fitneſs of Human Bodies muſt be at- 


tributed, as we ſay, to a wiſe and good God; 


or, as the Atheiſts averr, to, dead ſenſeleſs 
Matter. They have contrived ſeveral tricks 
and * methods of Deceit, one repugnant to an- 
other, to evade (if poſſible) this moſt cogent 
Proof of a Deity ; All which I will propoſe 
and refute : and I hope to make it appear, 
that here, as indeed every where, but here 
certainly, in the great Dramatic Poem of Na- 
ture, is dignus Deo vindice Nodus, a neceſſity 
of introducing a God. 
A 5 firſt, I will anſwer what Exceptions 
they can have againſt Our account: and ſe- 
condly, I will confute all the Reaſons and 
Explications they they can give of their Own, 
1. Firft, I will — what Exceptions 
they ran have againſt Our account of the Pro- 
duction of Mankind. And they may object, 
That the Body itſelf, though pretty good in 
its kind and upon their Hyporhefis, neverthe- 
leſs doth not look like the Workmanſhip ac 
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fo gteat a Maſter as is pretended by Us: That 
infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs and Power 
would have beſtowed upon us more Senſe 

than five, or at leaſt theſe five in a much 
higher Perfection; that we could never have 
come out of the Hands of the Almighty, fo 
ſubje& to numerous Diſeaſes, ſo obnoxious to 
violent Deaths ; and, at beſt, of ſuch a ſhort 
and tranſitory Life, They can no more aſcribe 
fo ſorry an Effect to an Omniſcient Cauſe, 
than ſome brag ary piece of Clock-work with 
"a very few ns and uſes, and thoſe con- 
tinually out of order, and quickly at an end, 
to the beſt Artiſt of the Age: But to this we 
reply: Fin, as to the five Senſes, it would 
be raſh indeed to affirm, That God, if he 
had pleaſed, could not have endued us with 
more. But thus much we may averr, That 
though the Power of God be infinite and per- 
fect, yet the Capacities of Matter are within 
limits and bounds. Why then doth tlie A- 
theiſt ſuſpect that there may poſſibly be any 
more ways of Senſation than what we have 
already? Hath he an Idea, or Notion, or 
Diſcovery of any more? 80 far from that, 
that he cannot make any addition or progreſs 
in thoſe very Senſes he hath, further than they 
themſelves have informed him. He cannot 


imagine one new Colour, or Taſte, or Smell, 
beſide 
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beſide thoſe that have actually fallen under 
his Senſes. Much leſs can he that is deſtitute 
of an intire Senſe, have any Idea or Repreſen- 
tation of it; as one that is born deaf hath no 
Notion of Sounds ; or blind, of Colours and 
Light. If then the Atheiſt can have no Ima- 
gination of more Senſes than five, why doth 
he ſuppoſe that a Body is capable of more ? 
If we had double or triple as many, there 
might ſtill be the ſame ſuſpicion for a greater 
number without end; and the Objection there- 
fore in both caſes is equally unreaſonable and 
groundleſs, Secondly, We affirm, That our 
Senſes have that — of Perfection which is 
moſt fit and ſuitable to our Eſtate and Con- 
dition. For, though the Eye were ſo piercing 
as to deſcry even opake and little Objects ſome 
hundreds of Leagues off, even that improve- 
ment of our ſight would do us little ſervice; 
it would be terminated by neighbouring Hills 
and Woods; or in the largeſt and eveneſt 
Plain by the very convexity of the Earth; un- 
leſs we could always inhabit the tops of 
Mountains and Cliffs, or had Wings too to 
fly aloft, when we had a mind to take a Pro- 
ſpect. And if Mankind had had Wings (as 
perhaps ſome extravagant Atheiſt may think 
us deficient in that) all the World muſt have 
conſented to ap them ; or elſe Human Race 
LS had 
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had been extinct before this time, nothing 
uon that ſuppoſition being fafe from Mur- 
der and Rapine. Or, if the Eye were fo a- 
cute as to rival the fineſt Microſcopes, and to 


— diſcern the ſmalleſt Hair upon the leg of a 
Gnat, it would be a curſe and not a blefling 


to us ; it would make all things appear rugged 
and deformed; the moſt finely polith'd Chry- 

ſtal would be uneven and rough; the fight 
of our own ſelves would affright ns ; ; the 
ſmootheſt Skin would be beſet all over with 
ragged Scales, and briſtly Hairs : and be- 


| ſides, we could not ſee at one view above 


what is now the ſpace of an Inch, and it 
would take a conſiderable time to ſurvey the 
then mountainous bulk of our own Bodies. 
x of ſight, ſo difproportion'd to 
Senſes and to the Objects about us, 


would be very little better than Blindneſs it 


ſelf. And again, God hath furniſhed us with 
invention and induſtry, ſo that by optical 
Glaſſes we can more than ſupply that imagi- 
nary defect of our own Eyes, and diſcover 


more remote and minute Bodies with that 


aflittarice; than perhaps the moſt whimſical 
Atheiſt would deſire to do without it. 80 
likewiſe if our ſenſe of Hearing were exalted 
proportionally to the former, What a miſer- 


able condition would Mankind be in!? What 


e 
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whiſper c could be low enough, but many 
would over- hear it? What Affairs, that moſt 
require it, could be tranſacted with ſecrecy ? 
And whither could we retire from perpetual 
humming and buzzing? Every breath of 
Wind would incommode and diſturb us: we 
ſhould have no quiet or ſleep in the ſilenteſt 
W nights and moſt ſolitary places; and we muſt 
W inevitably be ſtruck Deaf or Dead with the 
W noiſe of a clap of Thunder. And the like 
inconveniences would follow if the Senſe of 
= Feeling was advanced to ſuch a degree as the 
W Atheiſt requires. How could we ſuſtain the 
7 preſſure of our very Clothes in ſuch a condi- 
tion; much leſs carry burthens, and provide 

| fbr conveniences of Life? We cquld not bear 
the aſſault of an Inſect, or a Feather, or a 
puff of Air without pain. There are exam- 
ples now of wounded perſons, that have rored 
for anguiſh and torment at the diſcharge of 
Ordnance, though at a very great diſtance ; 
what inſupportable torture then ſhould we be 
under upon a like concuſſion in the Air, when, 
all the whole Body would have the tenderneſs 
of a Wound ? In a word, all the Changes and 
Emendations that the Atheiſts would make in 
our Senſes, are fo far from being, improve- 
ments, that they would prove the utter ruin 
and extirpation of Mankind, . 

& 4 Bur 
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Bur perhaps they may have better ſucceſs 
in their complaints about the Diſtempers of 
the Body, and the Shortneſs of Life. We 
do not wonder indeed that the Atheiſt ſhould 
lay a mighty ſtreſs upon this Objection: For, 
to a Man. that places all his Happineſs in the 
indolency and pleafure of Body, what can 
be more terrible than Pain, or a Fit of Sick- 
neſs? nothing but Death alone, the mot 
dreadful thing in the world. When an A- 
theiſt reflects upon Death, his very Hope is 
Deſpair; and tis the crown and top of his 
Wiſhes, that it may prove his utter Diſſolution 
and Deſtruction. No queſtion, if an Atheiſt 
had had the making of himſelf, he would 
have framed a Conſtitution that could have 
kept pace with his inſatiable Luſt, been in- 
vincible by Gluttony and Intemperance, and 
have held out vigorous a thouſand years in a 
perpetual Debauch. But we anſwer; Firſt, 
in the words of St. Paul: © Nay, but, 0 Man, 
who art thou, that replieſi againſt God ? ſbal! 
the thing formed ſay to him that formed it, 
Why haſt thou made me thus? We do adore 
and mggnifie his moſt holy Name for his un- 
deſerved Mercy towards us, that he made us 
the Chief of the viſible Creation ; and freely 
Gar his Goodneſs from any imputation of 


© Rom. ix. 20. 


Unkindnef, 
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Unkindneſs, that he has placed us no higher. 
Secondly, Religion gives us a very good ac 
count of the preſent Infirmity of our Bodies.: * 
Man at his firſt Origin was a Veſſel of Ho-. 
nour, when he came firſt out of the Hands 
of the Potter, endued with all imaginable - 
Perfections of the Animal Nature, till by Dic. 
obedience and Sin Diſeaſes and Death came 
= firſt into the World. Thirdly, The Diſtem- * 
pers of the Body are not ſo formidable to a - 
Religious Man as they are to an Atheiſt: He 
hath a quite different judgment and apprehen- . 
ſion about them; he is willing to believe, that 
our preſent condition is better for us in the 
ifſue, than that uninterrupted Health and Se- 
curity that the Atheiſt deſires; which would - 
ſtrongly tempt us to forget God, and the con- 
cerns of a better Life. Whereas now he re- 
ctives a Fit of Sickneſs, as the ud T Ta- : 
Tos, the kind Chaſtiſement and Diſcipline of 
his Heavenly Father, to wean his Affections 
from the World, where he is but as on a. 
Journey; and to fix his thoughts and deſires: 
on things above, where his Country and his: 
Dwelling is: that, where he hath placed his: 
Treaſure and Concerns, there his Heart may* 
be alſo. Fourthly, Moſt of the Diſtemper 


8 
that are incident to us are of our own making, 
the effects of abuſed Plenty, and Luxury, 
| and 
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and muſt not be charged upon our Maker; 
who out of the abundant Riches of his Com- 
paſſion hath provided for us a ſtore of excel- 
lent Medicines, to alleviate in a great meaſure 
thoſe very Evils which we bring upon our 
ſelves. And now we are come to the laſt Ob- 
jection of the Atheiſt, That Life is too ſhort. 
Alas for him, what pity 'tis that he carinot 
wallow immortally in his fenſual Pleafures ! 
But, if his Life were many whole Ages longer 
than it is, he would till make the fame 
complaint, 4 Brevis eft hic fruttus bomullis; 
tor Eternity, and that's the thing he trem- 
bles at, is every whit as long, after a thouſand 
years as after fifty, But Religion gives Us a 
better proſpect, and makes us look beyond 
the gloomy Regions of Death with Comfort 
and Delight: ¶ ben this corruptible ſhall put 
on incorruption, and this mortal put on immor- 
tality, we are ſo far from repining at God 
that he hath not extended the period of our 
Lives to the Longevity of the Antediluvians, 
that we. give him thanks for contracting the 
days of our Trial, and receiving us more ma- 
turely into thoſe Everlaſting Habitations a- 
bove, that he hath prepared for us. 
AN D. now that I have anſwer'd all the A- 
theiſts Exceptions againſt Our account of the 
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Production 
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production of Mankind, I come in the next 
place to examine all the Reaſons and Explica- 
tions they can give of their Own. 

Tu x Atheiſts upon this occaſion are divid- 
ed into Sets, and (which is the mark and 
character of Error) are at variance and re- 
pugnancy with each other and with them- 
= flves. Some of them will have Mankind to 
W have been thus from all Eternity. But the 
W reſt do not approve of infinite Succefſions, but 
are poſitive for a Beginning ; and they alfo 
are ſubdivided into three Parties: The firſt 
aſcribe the Origin of Men to the Influence of 
the Stars upon ſome extraordinary Conzunction 
or Aſpect: Others again reject all Aſtrology ; 
and ſome of theſe mechanically produce Man- 
kind, at the very firſt Experiment, by the 
action of the Sun upon duly prepared Matter: 
But others are of opinion, that after infinite 
blundering and miſcarrying our Bodies at laſt 
came into this Figure by mere Chance and 
Accident. There's no Atheiſt in the World, 
that reaſons about his Infidelity (which, God 
knows, moſt of them never do) hut he takes 
one of theſe Four Methods. I will refute them 
every one in the fame order that I have named 
them: the two former in the preſent Diſcourſe, 

reſerving the others for another occaſion. 
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I. Ax p Furſt, The Opinion of thoſe A- 
theiſts, that will have Mankind and other A- 
nimals to have ſubſiſted eternally in infinite 
Generations already paſt, will be found to be 
flat nonſenſe and contradiction to it ſelf, and 
repugnant alſo to matter of Fact. Firſt, it is 
contradiction to it ſelf, Infinite Generations 
of Men (they lay) are already paſt and gone, 
But whatſoever is now paſt, was once actually 
preſent ; ſo that each of thoſe Infinite Gene- 
_ rations was once in its turn actually preſent ; 
therefore all except One Generation were once 
future and not in being, which deſtroys the 
yery ſuppoſition: for either that One Genera- 
tion muſt it ſelf have been Infinite, which is 
Nonſenſe ; or it was the Finite Beginning of 
Infinite Genentions between it ſelf and us, 
that is Infinity terminated at both ends, which 
is Nonſenſe as before. Again, Infinite paſt 
Generations of Men have been once actually 
preſent ; there may be ſome one Man ſuppoſe 
then, that was at infinite diſtance from Us 
now ; therefore that man's Son likewiſe, for- 
ty years younger ſuppoſe than his Father, was 
either at infinite diſtance from Us, or at finite: 
if that Son too was at infinite diſtance from 
Us, then one Infinite is longer by forty years 
than another ; which is abſurd : if at finite, 
then ay y years added to finite makes it inſi- 


nite, 
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nite, which is as abſurd as the other. And again, 
The number of Men that are already dead 
and gone is infinite, as they ſay: but the num- 
ber of the Eyes of thoſe Men muſt neceſſa- 
rily be twice as much as that of the Men 
themſelves, and that of the Fingers ten times 
as much, and that of the Hairs of their Heads 
thouſands of times. So that we have here 
one Infinite number twice, ten times, and 
thouſands of times as great as another, which 
is contradiction again. Thus we ſee it is im- 
poſſible in itſelf that any ſucceſſive duration 
ſhould be actually and poſitively infinite, or 
have infinite ſucceſſions already gone and paſt, 
Neither can theſe Difficulties be applied to the 
Eternal Duration of God Almighty. For, 
though we cannot comprehend Eternity and 
Infinity, yet we underſtand what they are 
Not. And Something, we are ſure, muſt have 
Exiſted from all Eternity; becauſe all things 
could not emerge and ftart out of Nothing. 
So that if this pre-exiſtent Eternity is not 
compatible wich a ſucoeſſive Duration, as we 
clearly and diſtinctly perceive that it is not; 
then it remains, that ſome Being, though in- 
finitely above our finite comprehenſions, muſt 
have an identical, invariable Continuance from 
all Eternity; which Being is no other than 


God, For, as his Nature is perfect and im- 
| mutable 
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mutable without the leaft ſhadow of change, ſo 
his Eternal Duration is permanent and indivi- 
ſible, not meaſurable by Time and Motion, 
nor to be computed by number of ſucceſſive 
Moments: One day with the Lord is as 4 

thouſand years, and a thouſand years as on 
day. 

= N D, Secondly, This Opinion of infinite 
Generation is repugnant likewiſe to matter of 
Fact. Tis a Truth beyond oppoſition, that 
the univerſal Species of Mankind hath had a 
gradual increaſe, notwithſtanding what War, 
and Famine, and Peſtilence, and Floods, and 
Conflagrations, and the Religious Profeſſion 
of Celibacy, and other Cauſes, may at cer- 
tain periods of time have interrupted and re- 
tarded it. This is manifeſt from the Hiſtory 
of the Jewiſh Nation, from the account of 
the Roman Cenſus, and Regiſters of our own 
Country, where the proportions of Births to 
Burials is found upon obſervation to be year- 
ly as Fifty to Forty, Now if Mankind do 
increaſe, though never ſo ſlowly, but one 
Couple ſuppoſe in an Age, tis enough to evince 
the falſhood of Infinite Generations already 
expired. For though an Atheiſt ſhould con- 
tend, that there were ten thouſand million 
couple of Mankind now in being (that we 
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may allow him multitude one 'tis but 
going back ſo many Ages, and we deſcend to 
a ſingle Original Pair. And 'tis all one in re- 
ſpect of Eternal Duration yet behind, whe- 
ther we begin the world ſo many millions af 
Ages ago, or date it from the late Era of a- 
bout Six Thouſand years. And moreover this 
recent beginning of the World is further eſta- 
bliſhed from the known Original of Empires 
and Kingdoms, and the Invention of Arts and 
Sciences : whereas, if infinite Ages of Man- 
kind had already preceded, there could no- 
thing have been left to be invented or im- 
proyed by the ſucceſsful induſtry and curioſi- 
ty of our own, The Circulation of the Blood, 
and the Weight and Spring of the Air (which 
is as it were the Vital Pulſe and the great Cir- 
culation of Nature, and of more importance 
in all Phyſiology than any one Invention ſince 
the beginning of Science) had never lain hid 

ſo many myriads of Generations, and been 
reſerved for a late happy Diſcovery by two 
great Luminaries of this Iſland, I know the. 
Atheiſt may endeavour to evade this by ſup- 
poſing, That, though Mankind have been 
from - everlaſting, and have perpetually en- 
creas d by generation, yet at certain great pe- 

riods there may be univerſal Deluges, which 

may not wholy extinguiſh Mankind (for, 
they'll 


/ 
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they ll fay, there is not Water enough in Na- 
ture for that) but may cover the Earth to ſuch 
a Height, that none but a few Mountainers 
may eſcape, enough to continue Human Race, 
and yet, being illiterate Ruſtics (as Moun- 
tainers always are) they can preſerve no Me- 
moirs of former times, nor propagate any 
Sclences or Arts; and ſo the World muſt needs 
be thought by Poſterity to have begun at ſuch 
periods. But to this I anſwer, Pirſt, That 
upon this ſuppoſition there muſt have been in- 
finite Deluges already paſt ; for if ever this 
Atheiſt admits of a firſt Deluge, he is in the 
ſame nooſe that he was, For then he muſt 
aſſert, That there were infinite Generations 
and an infinite increaſe. of Mankind before 
that firſt Deluge ; and then the Earth could 
not receive them, but the infinite Bodies of 
Men muſt occupy an infinite Space, and then 
all the Matter of the Univerſe muſt be human 
Body: and many other abſurdities will follow, 
abſurdities as infinite as the Generations he 
talks of, But, if he ſays, That there have 
been infinite Deluges heretofore, this is im- 
poſſibility again; for all that I ſaid before a- 
gainſt the notion of infinite paſt Generations, 
is alike applicable to this. Secondly, ſuch 
| Univerſal Deluges (ſince the Deity is now ex- 
_ cluded) muſt be produced in a natural oy 
| 1 
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and therefore gradually, and not in an inſtant; 
and therefore (becauſe the Tops of Moun- 
tains, they ſay, are never overflown) the ei- 
vilized People may eſcape thither out of Vil- 
lages and Cities; and conſequently, againſt. 
the Atheiſt, Arts, and Sciences, and Hiſtories, 
may be preſerved, and derived to the ſuccced- 
ing World. Thirdly, Let us imagine the 
whole Terraqueous Globe with its Atmoſphere 
about it; What is there here that can naturally 
effect an Univerſal Deluge ? If you would 
drown one Country or Continent with Rains 
and Inundations, you muſt borrow your Va- 
pour and Water from ſome other part of the 
Globe, You cati never overflow all at a time, 
If the Atmoſphere itſelf was reduced into Wa- 
ter (as ſome think it poſſible) it would not 
make an Orb above 32 foot deep, which. 
would ſoon be ſwallowed up by the cavity of 
the Sea, and the depreſſed parts of the Earth, 
and be a very feeble attempt towards an 
Univerſal Deluge. But then what immenſe 
Weight is there 1. 25 that muſt overcome the 
expanſive force of the Air, and compreſs it 
into near the thouſandth part of the room that 
it now takes up? We, that acknowledge a 
God e can give an account of one 
Deluge, by ſaying it was miraculous; but it 
would be _ to ſee an Atheiſt have re- 
H courſe 


| 
| 
| 
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courlh to 4 Miracle and that not ones only, 


Nature may be now quite changed from what 


let them aſſign any imaginable 
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but upon Infinite occaſions, But perhaps they 
may endeavour to prove the poſſibllity of ſu 
a natural Deluge by borrowing an ingenlou, 
Notion, and pretending, That the face of 


it was; and that formerly the whole collection 
of Waters might be an orbicular Abyſs, arch- 
ed over with an exterior Cruſt or Shell of 
Earth, and that the breaking and fall of this 
Cruſt might naturally make a Deluge, II 
allow the Atheiſt all the fair play in the world, 
Let us ſuppoſe the Fall of this imaginary 


Cruſt, Firſt, It ſeems to be impoſſible but 


that all the Inhabitants of this Cruſt muſt 
be daſh'd to pieces in its Ruins : So that this 
very Notion brings us to the neceſſity of 2 


new production of Men ; to evade which it is 
introduced by the Atheiſt; Again, if ſuch a 
Cruſt naturally fell, then it had in its own 


conſtitution a tendency towards a Fall ; that 


is, it was more likely and inclinable to fall 


this thouſand years, than the laſt, But, if 
the Cruſt was always gradually nearer and 
nearer to falling; that plainly evinces, that it 
had not endured eternally before its Fall, For, 
period for its 
falling, how could it have held out till then 


(according to the e the W 
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able duratlen of Infinite Ages before } And 
again, ſueh « Cruſt could fall but enee ; for 
what Archltect can an Atheiſt ſuppoſe to ro- 
bulld a new Arch out of the ruins of the 
other? But I have ſhewn before that this 
Atheiſt hath need of infinite Deluges to effect 
his deſign ; and therefore I'll leave him to 
contrive how to make infinite Cruſts one upon 
the back of another, and now proceed to ex- 
amine in the ſecond place, The Aſtrolo gical 
Erplication of the Origin of Men; 

II. Ir you ask one of this Party, what 
Evidence he is able to produce for the truth 
of his Art; he may perhaps offer ſome Phy- 
ſical Reaſons for a general influence of the 
Stars upon terreſtrial Bodies: But, as Aſtro- 
logy is conſider'd to be a Syſtem of Rules and 
Propoſitions; he will not pretend to give any 
reaſon of it a priori; but reſolves all that into 
Tradition from the Ghaldeans and Egyptians, 
who firſt learnt it by long obſervation; and 
tranſmitted it down to Poſterity z and that now 
it is daily confirmed; by Events which are ex- 
perienced to anſwer the Predictions; This is 
all that can be faid for Aſtrology asan Art, So 
that the whole Credibility of this Planetary 
production of Mankind muſt depend upon 
Obſervation. But are they able to ſhew a- 
"FM all the Chaldaic Obſervations for Four 
H 2 hundred 
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hundred and ſeventy thouſand years (as they 
pretended) any Tradition of ſuch a Producti- 
on ? So far from that, that the Chaldeans be- 
| lieved the World and Mankind to have been 
from everlaſting, which opinion I have refut- 
ed before. Neither can the Egyptian Wiz- 
ards with their long Catalogue of Dynaſties, 
and Obſervations for innumerable Years, ſup- 
ply the Atheiſts with one inſtance of fuch « 
Creation, Where are the fragments of Peto- 
firis and Necepſo, that may countenance this 
Aſſertion? I believe, if they had had any ex- 
ample of Men born out of the Soil; they 
would rather have aſcribed it to the fruitfu! 
Mud of the e Nile (as they did the breeding 
of Frogs, and Mice, and Monſters) than to 
the efficacy of Stars, But, with the leave of 
theſe Fortune-tellers, did the Stars do this feat 
once only, which gave beginning to Human 
Race ? Or have they frequently done fo, and 
may do it again ? If frequently, why is not 
this Rule deliver'd in Ptolemee and Albuma- 
Sar? If once only, at the beginning, then 
how came it to be diſcover'd? Whowere there 
then in the World to obſerve the Births of 


1 80 Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. cap. 2. Oe mi Alxilus 
rar m. i dh F Ghar yinow war; Tus p αν iq 


vm Thy Alyuifler, ali Ti mv . 5 825 e As mi Giro 
FN, &c. | 
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thoſe Firſt Men, and calculate their Nativi- 
ties, as they ſprawl'd out of Ditches ? Thoſe 
Sons of Earth were very wiſe Children, if 
they themſelves knew that the Stars were their 
Fathers: unleſs we are to imagine: that they 
underſtood the Planets and the Zodiac by in- 
ſtin&, *and fell to drawing Schemes of their 
own Horoſcopes in the ſame Duſt they ſprung 
out of? 8 For my part I can have no great 
yeneration for Chaldaic Antiquity, when I ſee 
they could not diſcover in ſo many thouſand 
years that the Moon was an opake Body, and 
received her Light from the Sun. But, ſup- 
poſe their Qbſervations had been never ſo ac- 
curate, it could add no Authority to modern 

Aſtrology, which is borrowed from the Greeks, 
Tis well known that Bero/is, or his Scholars, 
new modelled and adapted the Babylonian 
Doctrines to the Grecian Mythology. The 
ſuppoſed Influences of Aries and Taurus, for 
example, have a manifeſt relation to the Græ- 
cian Stories of the Ram that carried Phr:xus, 
and the Bull that carried Europa. Now which 
of theſe is the Copy, and which the Original? 
Were the Fables taken from the Influences, 


5 Vitruvius, lib, ix, cap. 4. Lucret. lib. v. I Babylanica 
Chaldeam doctrina, Sc. Apuleius de Deo Socratis: Sex illa (Luna) 
Iroprio & perpeti fulgore, ut Chaldai arbitrantur, parte Iuminis 
__ * altera caſſs fulgorii. 
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or the Influences from the Fables ? the Poe. 
tical Fables more antient than all Records of 
Hiſtory z or the Aſtrological Influences, that 
were not known to the Greek till after Alu. 
ander the Great ? But, without queſtion, 
thoſe Fabulous Tales had been many a time 
told and ſung to lull Children aſleep, before 
ever Berus ſet up his Intelligence-Office at 
Cor, And the the ſame may be ſaid of all the 
other Conſtellations, Firſt, Poetry had fill. 
ed the Skies with Aſteriſms and Hiſtoriu 
belonging to them; and then Aſtrology de- 
viſes the feigned Virtues and Influences of 
each, from ſome property of the Image, or 
Alluſion to the Story. And the fame tri. 
flipg futility appears in their twelve Signs of 
the Zodiac, and their mutual Relations and 
Aſpects, Why no more Aſpects than diame- 
trically oppoſite, and ſuch as make equilateral 
Figures ? Why are the Maſculine and Femi- 
nine, the Fiery and Airy, and Watry and 
_ Earthly Signs all placed at ſuch regular di- 
ſtances? Were the Virtues of the Stars diſ- 
poſed in that order and rank on purpoſe only 
to make a pretty Diagram upon Paper? But 
the Atheiſtical Aſtrologer is doubly preſſed 
with this abſurdity. For, if there was no 
Counſel at the making of the world, how 
came the Aſteriſms of the fame nature and 

| energies 
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energies to be ſo harmoniouſly placed at regular 
intervals ? And how could all the Stars of one 
Aſteriſm agree and conſpire together to con- 
ſtitute an Univerſal? Why does not every 
ſingle Star ſhed a ſeparate influence; and have 
Aſpects with other Stars of their own Con- 
ſtellation? But what need there many words 
As if the late Diſcoveries of the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies had not plainly detected the impoſture of 
Aſtrology ? The Planet Saturn is found to 
have a great Ring that encircles him, and five 
lefſer Planets that move about him, as the 
Moon doth about the Earth: and Yuppiter 
hath four Satellites, which by their Interpo- 
fition between him and us make ſome hun- 
dreds of Eclipſes every year, Now the whole 
Tribe of Aſtrologers, that never dream'd of 
theſe Planets, have always declar'd, that when 
Juppiter and Saturn come about again to any 
given Point, they exert (conſider d ſingly by 
themſelves) the ſame Influence as before, But 
'tis now manifeſt, that when either of them 
return to the ſame point, the Planets about 
them, that muſt make up an united Influence 
with them, have a different ſituation in reſpect 
of us and each other from what they had the' 
time before and conſequently the joint In- 
fluence muſt be perpetually varied, and ne- 
ver be reducible to any Rules and Obſerva- 
— | tions, 
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tions. Or, if the Influences be conveyed hi- 


ther diſtinct, yet ſometimes ſome of the Lit- 


tle Planets will eclipſe the Great one at any 
given point; and by that means intercept and 


obſtruct the Influence. I cannot now inſiſt 


on many other Arguments deducible from the 


: late Improvements of Aſtronomy, and the 


truth of the Copernican Syſtem ; for, if the 
Earth be not the Centre of the Planetary Mo- 
tions, what muſt become then of the preſent 
Aſtrology, which is wholly adapted to that 
vulgar Hypotheſis ? And yet nevertheleſs, when 
they lay under ſuch wretched miſtakes for 
many Myriads of Years, if we are willing to 
believe them, they would all along, as now, 


appeal to Experience and Event for the con- 


firmation of their Doctrines. That's the in- 
vincible Demonſtration of the Verity of the 
Science. And indeed, as to their Predictions, 
I think our Aſtrologers may aſſume to them- 


| {elves that infallible Oracle of Tirefias, 


0 Laertiade, quicquid dico, aut * aut non. 


There s but a true and a falſe in any telling 
of Fortune; and a man that never hits on 


the right fide, cannot be called a bad Gueſſer, 


but muſt miſs out of deſign, and be notably 


ul at lighting on the wrong, And were 
they 


a  &« _ 2» So @ ood wom 


there not formerly as great pretenſions to it 
from the ſuperſtitious. Obſervation of the En- 
trails of Cows, of the flying of Vulturs, and 
the pecking of Chickens? Nay, the old Au- 
gurs and Soothe * had better reaſon to pro- 
106 the Art of Divining, than the modern 
Aſtrological Atheiſt; — they ſuppoſed there 
were ſome Demons, that directed the Indica- 
tions. 80 likewiſe the Chaldean and Egyptian 
Aſtrologers were much more excuſable than 
He. It was the Religion of their Countries to 
worſhip the Stars, as we know from unque- 
ſtionable Authority, h They believed them in- 
telligent Beings, and no other than very Gods; 
and therefore had ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect that 
they might govern Human Affairs. The In- 
fluence of the Stars was in their apprehenſions 
no leſs than Divine Power. But an Atheiſt, 
that believes the Planets to be dark, ſolid, and 
ſenſeleſs Bodies, like the brute Earth he treads 
on; and the Fix'd Stars and the Sun to be in- 
animate Balls of Fire; what Reaſons can he 
advance for the Credit of ſuch Influences ? 
He acknowledgeth nothing beſides Matter and 
Motion; ſo that all, that he can conceive to 
Þ Maimonides More Nevochim De Zabin & Chaldets. Plato 
in Cratylo, Diodorus, {ib. 1. cap. 2. Euſebius Evan- 


gel. lib, 1. c. 6. Oolixag wie @ Alyuiſſious mplrovg, A 
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be tranſmitted hither from the Stars, muſt 
needs be perform'd either by Mechaniſm or 


Accident; either of which is wholly unaccount- 
able, and the latter irreconcilable to any Art 
or Syſtem of Scienee. But, if both were al- 


lowed the Atheiſt, yet, as to any Production 
of Mankind, they will be again. refuted in 
my following Diſcourſs, I can preſerve a due 
efteem for ſome great Men of the laſt Age, 
before the Mechanical Philoſophy was re- 


vived, though they were too much addicted 


to this nugatory Art. When Occult Quality, 
and Sympathy and Antipathy, were admitted 


for ſatisfactory Explications of things, even 


wiſe and vertuous Men might ſwallow down 
any Opinion that was countenanced by Anti- 
quity. But, at this time of day, when all the 
general powers and capacities of Matter are fo 


clearly underſtood, he muſt be very ridiculous 
himſelf that doth not deride and explode the 


antiquated Folly. But we may fee the mi- 
ſerable Shifts that ſome Men are put to, when 
that which was firſt founded upon, and after- 
ward ſupported by 1dolatry, is now become 
the tottering Sanctuary of Atherſm : If the 
Stars be no Deities, Aſtrology is groundleſs: 

And if the Stars be Deities, why is the Aſtro- 
loger an Atheiſt? He may eaſily be no Chri- 


ſtian; and 'tis diffcult indeed to be both at 
once: 
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once: becaule” as I have ſaid before, Idolatry 
is at the bottom; and; -by ſubmitting Human 
Actions and Inclinations to the Influence of 
the Stars, they "deſtroy the very Eſſence of 
Moral Virtue and the Efficacy of Divine 
Grace ; and therefore Aſtrology was juſtly 
condemned by the i Ancient Fathers and Chri- 
ſtian Emperors. An Aſtrologer, I ſay, may 
very eaſily be no Chriſtian ; he may be an 
Idolater or. a Pagan: but I could hardly think 
Aſtrology to be compatible with rank Atheiſm, 
if I could ſuppoſe any great gifts of Nature 
to be in that perſon who is either an Atheiſt 
or an Aftrologer. But, let him be what he 
will, he is not able to do much hurt by his 
Reaſons and Example; for Religion itſelf, ac- 
| cording to his Principles, is derived from the 

Stars. And he owns, tis not any juſt Ex- 
ceptions he hath taken againſt it, but 'tis his 
Deſtiny and Fate: Tis Saturn in the Ninth 
Houſe, and not Judgment and — 
that made him an Atheiſt, 

i Concil, Laod. Can. 36. Conc. 6. in Trullo. Can. 61. Cod · 
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That they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him, and find him ; though 
be be not far from every one of us: For in 
bim we Live, and Move, and heve our 
- Bang. 


N the former part of this Enquiry I have 
examined and refuted two Atheiſtical No- 
tions oppoſed to the great Doctrine of the 

Text, That we owe our Living and Being to 

the power of God: — one of the Ariſtote- 

lian 
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lian Atheiſts, who, to avoid the difficulties of 
cke firſt production of Mankind without the 
intervention of Almighty Wiſdom and Power, 
will have the Race to have thus continued 
without beginning, by an eternal ſucceſſion 
of infinite paſt Generations; which Aſſertion 
hath been detected to be mere nonſenſe, and 
contradictory to it ſelf: The other of the A- 
ſtrological undertakers, that would raife Men 
like Vegetables out of ſome flat and flimy foil 
well digeſted by the kindly heat of the Sun, 
and impregnated with the influence of the Stars 
upon ſome remarkable and periodical con- 
junctions: Which opinion hath been vamp'd 
up of late by Cardan and Cęſalpinus, and o- 
ther News-mongers from the Skies; a Pre- 
tenſe as groundleſs and filly, as the dreaming 
Oneirocriticks of Artemidorus and Aftram- 
phebus, or the modern Chiromancy . B 
vinations of Gypſies. | 
I pRocE De now to the two pbhakadblp 
Paradoxes of ſuch Sects of Atheiſts, as laying 
aſide Aſtrology andthe unitelligible Influence of 
Heavenly Bodies, except that which procedes 
from their Gravity, and Heat, and Light, do ei- 
ther produce mankind mechanically and neceſſa- 
ily from certain connexions of Natural Cauſes; 
or mote dully and ſupinely, though altogether 
as ene reſolve the whole Buſineſs into- 
the 
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naccountable ſhuffles and tumults of 
| Matter, which, they call Chance and Acci- 
dent. But at preſent 1 I ſhall: only take an ac- 
count of the ſuppoſed Production of Hama 
Nodics by Mechaniſm and Neceſſity. 

TAE Mechanical or : Philoſo- 


ply, though peradventure the oldeſt as well 


as the beſt in the world, had lain buried for 
many Ages in contempt and oblivion, till it 
was happily reſtor d and cultivated anew by 
ſome excellent Wits of the preſent Age. But 
it principally owes its re-eftabliſhment and lu- 
ſtre to Mr. Boyle; that H onourable Perſon of 
ever bleſſed Memory, who | hath not only 
ſhewn its uſefulneſs in Phyſiology above the 


vulgar Doctrines of Real Qualities and Sub- 


ſtantial Forms, but likewiſe its great ſervice- 
ableneſs to Religion itſelf. And I think it 
hath been competently prov d in a former Diſ- 


courſe, how friendly it is to the Immateriali- 


ty of Human Souls, and conſequently to the 
Exiſtence of a Supreme Spiritual Being, And 
I may have occaſion hereafter to ſhew further, 
that all the Powers of Mechaniſm are intirely 


dependent on the Deity; and do afford a ſolid 


argument for the reality of his Nature. 80 
far am I from the apprehenſion; of any great 
feats that this Mechanical Atheiſt can do a- 
Na For, if we conſider the Phe- 


nomena 
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nomena of the Material World with A due 
and ſerious attention, we ſhall plainly per- 
ceive, that its preſent Frame and Syſtem and. 
all the eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature are conſti- 
tutedand preſerved by Gravitation alone. That 
is the powerful cement, which holds together 
this magnificent ſtructure. of the World; 
k Which ftretcheth the North over the empty 
ſpace, and hangeth the Earth upon Nothing ; 
if we may transfer the words of Fob from the 
Firſt and real Cauſe to the Secondary Agent. 
Without Gravity the whole Univerſe, if we 
ſuppoſe an undetermin'd power of Motion in- 
fuſed into Matter, would have been a con- 
fuſed Chaos, without beauty or order, and 
never ſtable ny permanent in any condition. 
Now it may be prov'd, in its due place, . that 
this Gravity, the great Baſis of all Mechaniſm, 
is not itſelf Mechanical; but the immediate 
Fiat and Finger of God, and the Execution 
of the Divine Law; and that Bodies have 
not the power of tending towards a Centre, 
either from other Bodies or from themſelves : 
which at once, if it be proved, will under- 
mine and ruine all the Towers and Batteries 
that the Atheiſts have raiſed againſt Heaven. 
For, if no Compound Body in the viſible 
World can ſubſiſt and 1 without r 
1 J ob xxvi. 7. 
vity, 
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vity, and if Gravity do immediately flow 
from a Divine Power and Energy; it will a- 
vail them nothing, though they ſhould be able 
to explain all the particular Effects, even the 
Origination of Animals, by mechanical prin- 
am But however at preſent I will forbear 

to urge this againſt the Atheiſt. For, though 
I ſhould allow him, that this Catholic Prin- 
ciple of Gravitation is eſſential to Matter with- 
out introducing a God ; yet I will defie him 
to ſhew, how a Human Body could be at 
firſt produced naturally, according to the pre- 
ſent Syſtem of things, and the mechanical af- 
fections of Matter. 

AN p becauſe this Atheiſt | profeſſeth to be- 
lieve as much as we ; that he: firſt production 
of Mankind was in a quite different manner 
from the preſent and ordinary method of Na- 
ture, and yet affirms nevertheleſs, that 'That 
was natural too; which ſeems at the firſt ſight 
to be little leſs than a contradiction ; It ſhould 
| lie upon Him to make out, how matter by 
undirected Motion could at firſt neceſſarily 
fall, without ever Erring or Miſcarrying, into 
ſuch a curious formation of Human Bodies; 
a thing, that by his own confeſſion it was ne- 
ver able to do ſince, or at leaſt hath not done 
for ſome thouſands of years: he ſhould de- 


yp to us what ſhape and contexture Matter 
then 
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then had; which it cannot have now : how 
it came to be altered by long courſe of time, 
ſo that living Men can no longer be produced 
out of putrefaction in the primary way; and 
yet the ſpecies of Mankind, that now conſiſts 
of and is nouriſhed by Matter ſo altered, 
ſhould continue to be the ſame as it was from 
the beginning. He ſhould undertake to ex- 
plain to us the firſt ſteps and the wheſe pro- 
greſs of ſuch a formation; at leaſt, by way 
of Hypothefis, how it naturally might have 
been, tho he affirm not that it was actually 
ſo. Whether he hath a New notion peculiar 
| to himſelf about that Production, or takes up 
with ſome Old one, that is ready at hand: 
whether that moſt witty Conceit of ! Anaxi- 
nander, That the firſt Men and all Animals 
were bred in ſome warm moiſture, incloſed 
in cruſtaceous Skins, as if they were various 
kinds of Crabfiſh and Lobſters; and ſo con- 
tinued till they arrived at perfect age, when 
their ſhelly Prifons growing dry and breaking 
made way for their liberty: or the no leſs 
ingenious opinion of the great ® Empedecles, 
That Mother Earth firſt brought forth vaſt 
numbers of Legs; and Arms, and Heads, 


1 Plutarch. de Plac. Phil lid. i, 19. Sf Huge L vii. 
e. 8. Cenſdrinus de die Natali, cap, 


1 uud. 4 Flac. Fbil. N. — Genſorin. 1. 
* and 
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and the other members of the Body, ſcatter'd 
and diſtin, and all at their full growth; 
which coming together and cementing (a 


the pieces of Snakes and Lizards are ſaid to 
do, if one cuts them aſunder) and fo confi 


guring themſelves into Human ſhape, made 
luſty proper Men of thirty years age in an 
inſtant : or rather the divine Doctrine of 
Epicurus and the Egyptians, That ther: 
firſt grew up a ſort of Wombs, that had their 
Roots in the Earth, and attracted thence a 
kind of Milk for the nouriſhment of the in- 
cloſed Fetus ; which at the time of maturity 
broke through thoſe Membranes, and ſhifted 
for themſelves. I lay, he ought to acquaint 


us which of theſe he is for, or bring a new 


explication of his own, and not require Us to 
prove the Negative, 'That a Spontaneous pro- 
duction of Mankind, neither warranted by 
example, nor defended by reaſon, neverthelcs 


may not po/ibly have been true. This is a 


very ünreaſonable demand, and we might 
juſtly put him off with ſuch an anſwer as 
this; That there are ſeveral things, which all 
Men in their wits do disbelieve, and yet none 
but Madmen will go about to diſprove, But, 


to ſhew him how much we endeavour to fa- 


a | Cenforinus . Lucret. lib. v. Diodorw Salus * . 
| tisfy 


cap. 2, 
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tisfy and oblige him, I will venture once for 
his fake to. incur the cenſure of ſome perſons 
for being elaborately trifling ; for, with re- 
ſpect to the moſt of Mankind, ſuch wretched 


abſurdities are more wiſely contemn'd than 
confuted ; and to give them a ſerious Anſwer, 
may only make them look more conſider- 
able. 

F1R8T then, I take it for granted by him, 
That there were the ſame Laws of Motion, 
and the like general Fabric of the Earth, Sea, 
and Atmoſphere, at the beginning of Man- 
kind, as there are at this day. For if any 
Laws at firſt were once ſettled and conſtitut- 
ed; like thoſe of the Medes and Perfians, 
they are never to be reverſed. To violate and 
infringe them, is the ſame as what we call 
Miracle; and doth not ſound very Philoſo- 
phically out of the mouth of an Atheiſt. He 
muſt allow therefore, that Bodies were en- 
dowed with the ſame affections and tenden- 
cies then as ever ſince; and that, if an o Ax- 
head be ſuppoſed to flote upon water, which 
is ſpecifically much lighter than it, it had 
been ſupernatural at that time, as well as in 
the days of Eliſha. And this is all I deſire 
him to acknowledge at preſent. So that he 
may admit of thoſe Arguments as valid and 


9 2 Kings v. 6 
1 con- 
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concluſive againſt his Hypothefis, that are fair. 
ly drawn from the preſent powers of Matter, 
and the viſible conſtitution of the World. 
Now that we may come to the point; All 
Matter is either Fluid or Solid, in a large ac- 
ceptation of the words, that they may com- 
prehend even all the middle degrees between 
extreme Fixedneſs and Coherency, and the 
moſt rapid inteſtine motion of the particles 
of Bodies. Now the moſt cavilling Atheiſt 
muſt allow, that a ſolid inanimate Body, 
while it remains in that ſtate, where there is 
none or a very ſmall and inconſiderable change 
of Texture, is wholly incapable of a vital pro- 
duction. So that the firſt Human Body, with 
out Parents and without Creator, if ſuch an 
one ever was, muſt have naturally been pro- 
duced in and conſtituted by a Fluid. And, 
| becauſe this Atheiſt goes mechanically to 
work, the univerſal Laws of Fluids muſt 
have been rigidly obſerved during the whole 
proceſs of the Formation. Now this is a 
Catholick Rule of Statics ; That if any Body 
be bulk for bulk heavier than a Fluid; it will 
fink to the bottom of that Fluid ; and, if 
lighter, it will flote upon it ; having part 
oe itſelf extant, and part immerſed to fuch a 
o Archimedes de Inſidentibus , lib. i. Steven des Ele. 


men. Hpydroſtatiques. 
deter- 
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determinate depth, as that ſo much of the 
Fluid as is equal in Bulk to the immerſed 
part be equal in Gravity to the whole : And 
conſequently, if ſeveral portions of one and 
the fame Fluid have a different ſpecific Gra- 
vity, the heavier will always (in a free veſſel) 
be gradually the lower ; unleſs violently ſhaken 
and blended together by external concuſſion. 
But that cannot be in our preſent caſe. For 
Iam unwilling toaffront this Atheiſt ſo much, 
as to ſuppoſe him to believe, that the firſt 
organical Body might poſſibly be effected in 
ſome Fluid portion of Matter, while its He- 
terogeneous parts were jumbled and confound- 
ed together by a Storm, or Hurricane, or 
Earthquake. To be ſure he will rather have 
the primitive Man to be produced by a long 
proceſs in a kind of digeſting Balneum, where 
all the heavier Lees may have time to ſubſide, 
and a due Æquilibrium be maintain'd, not 
diſturb'd by any ſuch rude and violent 
ſhocks, that would ruffle and break all the 
little Stamina of the Embryon, if it were a 
making before. Now, becauſe all the parts 
of an undiſturb'd Fluid are either of equal 
Gravity, or gradually. placed and ſtoried ac- 
cording to the differences of it ; any concre- 
tion, that can be ſuppoſed to be naturally and 
mechanically made in ſuch a Fluid, muſt 
I 3 | have 
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have a like ſtructure of its ſeveral parts; that 
is, either be all over of a ſimilar Gravity, ot 
have the more ponderous parts nearer to its 
Baſis. But there need no more conceſſions 
than this to extinguiſh theſe ſuppoſed Firſt. 
born of Nature in their very Formation, For, 
ſuppoſe a Human body to be a forming in 
ſuch a Fluid in any imaginable poſture, it 
will never be reconcileable to this Hydroſta- 
_ tical Law, There will be always ſomething 
lighter beneath, and ſomething heavier above; 
becauſe Bone, or what is then the Stuff and 
Rudiments of Bone, the heavieſt in ſpecic, 
will be ever in the midſt. Now what can 
make the heavier particles of Bone aſcend a- 
bove the lighter ones of Fleſh, or depreſs theſe 
below thoſe, againſt the tendency of their 
own Nature? This would be wholly as mi- 
raculous, as the ſwimming of Iron in Water 
at the command of Eliſba; and as impoſſi- 
ble to be, as that the Lead of an Edifice 
ſhould naturally and ſpontaneouſly mount up 
to the Roof, while lighter materials employ 
themſelves beneath it ; or that a Statue, like 


that in Nebuchadnezzar's Viſion, whoſe Head 


was of fine and moſt ponderous Gold, and 
his Feet of lighter materials, Iron and Clay, 


ſhould mechanically erect itſelf upon * 


for its Baſis, 


ee 
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| $xconDLy, Becauſe this Atheiſt goes 
mechanically to work, he will not offer to 
affirm, That all the parts of the Embryon 
could according to his explication be formed 
at atime, This would be a ſupernatural thing, 
and an effectual refutation of his own Prin- 
ciples. For, the Corpuſcles of Matter hay- 
ing no conſciouſneſs of one anothers acting (at 
leaſt before or during the Formation; as will 
be allowed by that very Atheiſt, that attri- 
butes Reaſon and Perception to them when 
the Formation is finiſhed) they could not 
conſent and make a compact together to carry 
on the work in ſeveral places at once; and 
one of them be forming the Brain, 
while another is modelling the Heart, and a 
third delineating the Veins. No, there muſt 
be, according to Mechaniſm, a ſucceſſive and 
gradual operation : Some few Particles muſt 
firſt be united together, and fo by appoſition 
and mutual connexion ſtill more and more by 
degrees, 'till the whole Syſtem be completed ; 
and a Fermentation muſt be excited in ſome 
aſſignable place, which may expand itſelf by 
its Elaſtical power, and break through where 
it meets with the weakeſt reſiſtance ; and fo, 
by that ſo ſimple and mechanical action, may 
excavate all the various Ducts and Ventricles 


of the Body, This is the only general ac- 
55 14 count, 
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count, as mean as it appears to be, that this 


Machine of an Atheiſt can give of that fearful 


and wonderful Production. Now, to confute 
theſe Pretenſes, Firſt, There is that viſible 
Harmony and Symmetry in a Human Body, 
ſuch a mutual communication of every Veſſel 


and Member of it, as gives an internal evi- 


dence that it was not formed ſucceſſively, and 


patch d up by plece-meal, So uniform and 


orderly a Syſtem with innumerable Motions 


and Functions, all ſo placed and conſtituted as 
never to jnterfere and claſh one with another, 


and diſturb the Oeconomy of the whole, muſt 
needs be aſcribed to an intelligent Artiſt ; and 
to ſuch an Artiſt, as did not begin the matter 
unprepared, and at a venture; and, when he 
was put to a ſtand, pauſed and heſitated which 


way he ſhould —.— but he had firſt in his 


comprehenſive Intellect a complete Idea and 
Model of the whole Organical Body, before 


he enter'd upon the Work, — Secondly, if 


they affirm, That mere Matter by its mecha- 


nical Aﬀections, without any deſign or dire- 


ction, could form the Body by — and de- 
grees; what member then do they pitch up- 
on for the Foundation and Cauſe of all the 
reſt? Let them ſhew us the beginning of this 
Circle, and the firſt Wheel of this perpetual 
e Did the Blood firſt exiſt, antece- 

dent 
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dent to the formation of the Heart? But that 
is to ſet the Effect before the Cauſe; becauſe 
all the Blood, that we know of, is made in and 
by the Heart, having the quite different form 
and qualities of Chyle before it comes thither. 
Muſt the Heart then have been formed and 
conſtituted before the Blood was in being? 
But here again, the Subſtance of the Heart 
itſelf is moſt certainly made and nouriſhed by 
the Blood, which is convey'd to it by the 
Coronary Arteries, And thus it is through 
the whole Syſtem of the Body; every Mem- 
ber doth mutually ſuſtain and ſupply one ano- 
ther; and all are comtaneous, becauſe none of 
them can ſubſiſt alone, But they will Gay, 
1That a little Ferment firſt making a Cavity, 
which becume the Left Ventricle of the Heart, 
did thence farther expand itſelf, and thereby 
delineate all the Arteries of the Body, Now, 
if ſuch a flight and ſorry buſineſs as that could 
produce an Organical Body, one might rea- 
ſonably expect, that now and then a dead 
lump of Dough might be leaven'd into an 
Animal ; for there a like Ferment makes no- 
table Tumours and Ventricles, beſides long 
and ſmall Chanels, which may paſs tolerably 
well for Arteries and Veins. But, I pray, in 
this ſuppoſed Mechanical Formation, when 


4 Carteſius de Pirmationt' Fil. 


the 
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the Ferment was expanded to the extremities 
of the Arteries, if it ſtill had any elaſtical 
Force remaining, why did it not go on and 
break through the Receptacle, as other Fer. 
ment muſt be allowed to have done, at the 
Mouth and the Noſtrils? There was as yet 
no membranous Skin formed, that might ſtop 
and repel it. Or, if the Force of it was ſpent, 
and did not wheel about and return, what 
mechanical cauſe then fhall we aſſign for the 
Veins ? for this Ferment is there ſuppoſed to 
to have proceded from the ſmall capillary Ex- 


. tremities of them to the Great Vein and the 


Heart; otherwiſe it made Valves, which would 
have ſtopp'd its own paſſage. And why did 
that Ferment, that at firſt diſperſed itſelf from 
the Great Artery into infinite little ramifica- 
tions, take a quite contrary method in the 
making of the Veins, where innumerable lit- 
tle Rivulets have their confluence into the 
Great Vein, the common chanel of the Blood? 
Are ſuch oppoſite Motions both equally mecha- 
nical, when in both caſes the Matter was under 
the ſame modification? And again, When the 
firſt Ferment is excited, and forms the Lett 
Ventricle of the Heart, if the fluid Matter be 
uniform and of a ſimilar texture, and there- 
fore on all ſides equally reſiſt the Expanſion, 
then the Cavity muſt continue One, dilated 

| | more 
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more and more till the expanſive Force and the 
uniform Reſiſtance be reduced to an equality, 
and ſo nothing at all'can be formed by this Fer- 
ment but a ſingle round Bubble. And more- 
over this Bubble (if that could make a Heart) 
by reaſon of its comparitive Levity to the Fluid 
that incloſes it, would neceſſarily aſcend to 
the top; and conſquently we ſhould never 
find the Heart in the midſt of the Breaſt. But, 
if the Fluid be ſuppoſed to conſiſt of Hetero- 
geneous Particles, then we cannot conceive 
how thoſe diflimilar parts ſhould have a like 
ſituation in two ſeveral Fluids when the Fer- 
ment begins. So that upon this ſuppoſition 
there could be no Species of Animals, nor 
any Similitude between them: One would 
have its Lungs where another hath its Liver, 
and all the other Members prepoſterouſly 
placed; there could not be a like Configura- 
tion of Parts in any two Individuals. And 
again, What is that which determines the 
Growth of all living Creatures? What prin- 
ciples of Mechaniſm are ſufficient to explain 
it? Why do not all Animals continually in- 
creaſe in bigneſs during the whole. ſpace of 
their Lives, as it is reported of the Crocodile ? 
What ſets a bound to their ſtature and dimen- 
ſions ? Or, if we ſuppoſe a Bound and Ne 


Au ultra to be mechanically fixed: but then, 
why 
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why ſo great a variety in the Bulk of the ſe- 
veral Kinds? Why alſo ſuch Conſtancy ob. 

ſerved in that manifold Variety? For, as ſome 
of the largeſt Trees have Seeds no bigger or 

even leſs than ſome diminutive Plants, and 
yet every Seed is a perfect Plant with Trunk 
and Branches and Leaves incloſed | in a Shell 
d8o the firſt Embryon of an Ant is ſuppoſed 


by inquiſitive N aturaliſts to be as big as that 


of an Elephant, and to promiſe ag fair at its 
primitive Formation for as ſpacious a Body: 
which nevertheleſs by an immutable Decree 
can never arrive to the millionth part of the 
others Bulk. And what modification of the 
firſt liquid Matter can vary ſo much as to 
make one Embryon capable of ſo prodigiouſly 
vaſt augmentation, while another is confined 
to the minuteneſs of an Inſect? Is not this 
manifeſtly a Divine Sanction, that hath fix'd 
and determin'd the Shape, the Stature, the 
Appetites, and the Duration of all Creatures 
in the World? Hither muſt we have recourſe 
in that great and myſterious Affair of an Or- 
ganical Formation : And I profeſs that I can- 
not diſcern one ſtep in the whole, that is a- 
greeable to the natural Laws of Motion, It 
we conſider the Heart, which is ſuppoſed to 
be the firſt principle of Motion and Life, and 
r Swammerdam Hiftor, Infe, p. 3. 
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divide it by our Imagination into its conſtituent 
Parts, its Arteries, and Veins, and Nerves, 
and Tendons, and Membranes, and innume- 
rable little Fibres, that theſe Secondary Parts 
do conſiſt of, we ſhall find nothing here Sin- 
gular, but what is in any other Muſcle of the 
Body. *Tis only the Site and Poſture of theſe 
ſeveral Parts, and the Configuration of the 
whole, that give it the Form and Functions 
of a Heart. Now why ſhould the firſt ſingle 
Fibres in the Formation of the Heart be pe- 
culiarly drawn in Spiral Lines, when the Fi- 
bres of all other Muſcles are made by a tranſ- 
verſe rectilinear Motion? What could deter- 
mine the Fluid Matter into that odd and ſin- 
gular Figure, when as yet no other Member 
is ſuppoſed to be form'd, that might direct 
the Courſe of that Fluid Matter ? Let Me- 
chaniſm here make an Experiment of its 
Power, and produce a ſpiral and turbinated 
motion of the whole moved Body without an 
external Director. When all the Organs are 
once framed by a ſupernatural and divine 
Principle, we do willingly admit of Mecha- 
niſm in many Functions of the Body; but, 
that the Organs themſelves ſhould be mechani- 
cally formed, we conceive it to be impoſſible 
and utterly inexplicable. And, if any Atheiſt 
will give a clear and philoſophical account of 
| | | the 
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the things that are here touch'd upon, he may 
then hear of many more, and perhaps more 
difficult, than theſe; which their unfitneſs for 
a popular Auditory, and; the remaining parts 
of my Subject that preſs forward to be treated 
of, oblige me now to omit. 

Bur, as the Atheiſt, when he is put to 
it to explain, How any Motion of dead Mat- 
ter can beget Thought and Perception, wil 
endeavour to defend his baffled Impiety with 
the inſtance of Brutes, which he calls Think- 
ing Machines; ſo will he now alſo appeal from 
the arbitration of Reaſon in the caſe of Animal 
Productions to Example and Matter of Fact. 
He will declaim to us about the admirable 
Structure of the Bodies of Inſects; that they 
have all the Vital Parts, which the largeſt of 
Quadrupeds, and even Man himſelf can boaſt 
of; and yet they are the eaſy and obvious 
Products of unintelligent Nature, that ſpon- 
taneouſly and mechanically forms them out of 
putrified Carcaſes and the warm moiſture of 

the. Soil: and (which is mightily to his pur- 
| pole) the Inſects, ſo begotten without Parents, 
have nevertheleſs fit Organs of Generation and 
Difference of Sex, and can propagate their 
own kinds, as if themſelves had been begot- 
ten ſo too: and that if Mother Earth, in this 


her barrenneſs and decrepitneſs of Age, can 
: | Procreats 
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procreate ſuch ſwarms of curious Engines, 
which not only themſelves enjoy their portion 
of Life, but by a moſt wonderful Inſtinct 
impart it to many more, and continue their 
Species; might ſhe not in the flower of her 
Youth, while ſhe was ſucculent and fertil, 
have produced Horſes and Elephants and even 
Mankind itſelf, the largeſt and perfecteft A- 
nimals, as eaſily as in this parched and ſteril 
condition ſhe can make a Frog or an Inſect? 
Thus, he thinks, he hath made out from 
Example and Analogy, that at the "AY 
of things every Specicz of Animals might 
ſpring mechanically out of the Soil withou 
an Intelligent Creator. And indeed there is 
one thing in the World, which hath giyer 
ſo much countenance and ſhadow of Poſſi: 
bility to the notion of Atheiſm, as this un- 
fortunate miſtake about the Æquivocal Gene- 
ration of Inſects: And, as the oldeſt Remains 
of Atheiſtical Writings are full of this Com- 
pariſon, ſo it is the main refuge of thoſe, that 
in this and the laſt Age have had the Folly 
and Impudence to appear in ſo wretched a 
Cauſe, 

Now to this laſt Subterfuge of the Me- 
chanical Atheiſts we can occur ſeveral ways. 
And at preſent we affirm, Firſt, ex abundanti, 
That, though we ſhould mou them the ſpon- 
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tancous production of ſome minute Animals 
yet a like primitive Origination of Mankind 
could not hence be concluded ; becauſe they 
firſt tacitly ſuppoſe, that there is an univerſil 
decay of Moiſture and Fertility in the Earth, 
And they cannot avoid the neceſſity of ſo do- 
ing : For, if the Soil be as fruitful now as it 
was in the beginning, why would it not pro- 
duce Men, and the nobler kind of Beaſts in 
our days too, if ever it did ſo? So that, if that 
fuppoſition be evinc'd to be erroneous and 
groundleſs, all the Arguments that they build 
upon it will be ſubverted at once. Now what 
more eaſily refuted, than that old vulgar A- 
ſertion of an univerſal Drought and Exficca- 
tion of the Earth? As if the Sun could eva- 
porate the leaſt drop of its moiſture, ſo that 
it ſhould never deſcend again, but be attracted 
and elevated quite out of the Atmoſphere? 
"Tis now a matter agreed and allowed by al 
competent Judges, that every Particle of Mat- 
ter is endowed with a Principle of Gravity, 
whereby it would deſcend to the Centre, if it 
were not repelled upward by heavier Bodies 
So that the ſmalleſt Corpuſcle of Vapour, if 
we ſuppoſe it to be exhaled to the top of the 
Atmoſphere, thence it muſt come down a- 
gain, or at leaſt muſt there remain incum- 


| how upon others ; for there's either Nothing 


Of 
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or nothing heavier above it to protrude i it any 
higher; neither can it ſpontaneouſly mount 
any more againſt the tendency of its nature. 
And, leſt ſome ignorant Atheiſt ſhould ſu- 
ſpe& that peradventure there may be no ſuch 
Top of the Atmoſphere, but that it may be 
continued on to the Sun or to indefinite Space; 
he muſt vouchſafe to be inſtructed, That the 
whole weight of any Column of the Atmoſ- | 
here, and likewiſe the Specific Gravity of its 
Baſis, are certainly known by many Experi- 
ments; and that by this computation (even 
making allowance for its gradually larger Ex- 
panſion, the higher we go) the very top of 
any Pillar of Air is not One hundred Miles 
diſtant from the Surface of the Earth. 80 
that hence it is manifeſt, that the whole Ter- 
aqueous Globe with its Atmoſphere cannot 
naturally have loſt the leaſt particle of Moi- 
ſture ſince the foundation of the World. But 
ſtill th ey may infift, That, although the whole, 
Globe e. cannot be deprived of any of its Moi- 
ſture, yet the habitable Earth may have been 
perpetually - the drier, ſeeing it is afſiduouſly 
drained and exhauſted by the Seas. But to 
this we reply, That the very cantrary is de- 
monſtrable ; That the longer the World ſhall 
continue, che moiſter the whole Aggregate 
* Land. will be. For (to take no notice 


X of 
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of the ſupply of its moiſture by Rains and 
Snow and Dews and Condenſation of Vap- 
ours, and perhaps by ſubterraneous paſlage) 
the tops of Mountains and Hills will be 
continually waſhed down by the Rains, 
and the Chanels of Rivers corroded by the 
Streams; and the Mud that is thereby con. 
veyed into the Sea will raiſe its bottom the 
higher; and conſequently the Declivity of 
Rivers will be ſo much the leſs; and there- 
fore the Continents will be the les drain d, 
and will gradually increaſe in Humidity from 
the firſt period of their Duration to the final 
Conſummation of all things; if the ſuccefiive 
production of Plants and Animals, which arc 
all made up of and nouriſh'd by Water, and 
perhaps never return to Water again, do not 

keep things at a poiſe ; or if the Divine Power. 

do not interpoſe and change the ** courſe 
and order of Nature. 

Bu r let us allow their n That 
the Total of the dry Land may have been 
robbed of ſome of its Moiſture which it had 
at its firſt Conſtitution ; yet Mill there are 
ſome parts of the Earth ſufficiently ſoak d and 
water d to produce Men and Animals now, 
if ever they did at all. For do not the Nik, 
and the Niger, and the Ganges, and the Ne- 
nam, make yearly Inundations in our days, | 

. | as 


* 
* 
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I have fortnerly done? And are not the 


ntries fo overflown ftill ſituate between 
the Tropits under the direct and moſt vigo- 
rous Rays of the Sun, the very place where 
theſe Mechanical Atheiſts lay the Scene of 
that great Tranſaction? So that, if Mankind 
had ever ſprung naturally out of the Soil, the 
Experiment would ſuccede now every year in 
Atbiopia and Siam, where are all the requi- 
ſite qualifications that ever have been for ſuch _ 
a production. And again, if there hath been 
ſach a gradual diminution of the Generative 
Faculty of the Earth, that it hath dwindled 
from nobler Animals to puny Mice and In- 
ſets; why was there not the like decay in 
the production of Vegetables ? We ſhould 
have loſt by this time the whole Species of 
Oaks and Cedars and the other tall and lofty 
Sons of the Foreſt, and have found nothing 
but dwarfiſh Shrubs and creeping Moſs and 
deſpicable Muſhroms. Or, if they deny the 
preſent ſpontaneous production of larger Plants, 
and confine the Earth to as Pigmie Births in 
the Vegetable Kingdom, as they do in the 
other, yet ſurely in ſuch a ſuppoſed univerſal 
decay of Nature, even Mankind itſelf, that is 
now nouriſhed (though not produced) by the 
Earth, muſt have degenerated in Stature and 


ag in * Generation. And yet we 
2 have 
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have certain demonſtration from the Egyptian 
Mummies, and Roman. Urns and Rings, and 
Meaſures and Zdifices, and many other An- 
tiquities, that Human Stature is not dimi- 
' niſhed at all for the laſt Two Thouſand years, 
| Now, if the Decay has not been conſtant and 
_ gradual, there has been no Decay at all; or 
at leaſt no natural one, nor what may be ac- 
counted fon by this Mechanical Atheiſt, [ 
conclude therefore, That, although we ſhould 
allow the ſpontaneous production of Inſectz 
yet no Argument can be deduced from _ 
for a like Origination of Mankind. 

Bur, Secondly, we affirm, That . no o In- 
ſect or Animal did ever. Procede #quivocally 
from Putrefaction, unleſs in miraculous Caſs, 
as in Egypt by the Divine , Judgments, but 
all are generated from Parents. of their own 
kind, Male. and Female; a Diſcovery of that 
great Importance, that perhaps few Inventions 


of this Age can pretend to equal Uſefulneſs 


and Merit; and which alone is ſufficient (if 
the Vices of Men did not captivate their Rea- 


ſon) to: explode and exterminate rank Atheiſm 


out of the World, For, if all Animals be pro- 
pagated by Generation from Parents of their 
own Species, and there be no inſtance in Na- 


ture of even a Gnat or à Mite either no or 
in former Ages e produced ; how 


came 
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came there to be ſuch Animals in Being, 
and whence could they procede? There is no 
need of much ſtudy and deliberation about it: 
for either they have exiſted eternally by infi- 
nite Succeſſions already gone and paſt, which 
is in its very Notion abſurd and impoſlible ; 
or their Origin muſt be aſcribed to a Superna- 
tural and Divine Power, that formed and 
created them. Now, to prove our aſſertion 
about the Seminal production of all living 
Creatures, that we may not repeat the Rea- 
ſons which we have offer d before againſt the 
firſt Mechanical Formation of Human Bo- 
dies, which are equally valid againſt the ſpon- 
— Origin of the minuteſt Inſects; we 
appeal to Obſervation and Experiment, hich 
carry the ſtrongeſt conviction with them, and 
make the moſt ſenſible and laſting impreſſi- 
ons. t For, whereas it hath been the general 
Tradition and Belief, that Maggots and Flies 
breed in putrefied Carcaſſes, and particularly 
Bees come from Oxen, and Hornets from 
Horſes, and Scorpions from Crabfiſh, Ge. 
all this is now found to be Fable and Miſtake. 
That ſagacious and learned Naturaliſt, Fran- 
ciſco Redi, made innumerable 2 42 with 124 


See the es- 
© Arresi fob Omar n mg Pl — Nicander. | 
8 Redi De generatione inſectorum. 
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putrid Fleſh of all ſorts of Beaſts and Fowl, 
and Fiſhes and Serpents, with corrupted 

Cheeſe, and Herbs, and Fruits, and even In- 
ſes themſelves; and he conſtantly found, that 
all thoſe kinds of Putrefaction did only afford 
2 Neſt and Aliment for the Eggs and” Young 
of thoſe Inſects that he admitted to come 
there, but produced no Anjmal of themſelves 
by a ſpontaneous Formation: For, when he 
ſuffer d thoſe things to putrefy in Hermetically 
ſealed Glaſſes, and Veſſels cloſe cover'd with 
Paper; and not only ſo, leſt the Excluſion 
of the Air might be ſuppoſed to hinder the 
Experiment, but in Veſſels coyer'd with fine 


Lawn, ſo as to admit the Air and keep out 


the Inſects; no living thing was ever produc- 
ed there, though he expoſed them to the acti- 
on of the Sun, in the warm Climate of Fh- 
rence, and in the kindeſt Seaſon of the Year. 
Even Flies cruſh'd and corrupted, when i in- 
cloſed in ſuch Veſſels, did never procreate a 
new Fly; though there, if in any caſe, one 


| would have expected that ſucceſs, And when 


the Veſſels were open, and the Inſects had 
free acces to the Aliment within them, he 
diligently i obſerved, that no other Species were 


produced, but of ſuch as he faw* go in and 


feed, and depoſit their Eggs there; which they 
would readily do in all Putrefaction, even in 
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a mucilage of bruiſed Spiders, where Worms 
were ſoon hatch'd out of ſuch Eggs, and 
quickly changed into Flies of the ſame kind 
with their Parents. And was not that a ſur- 


priſing Transformation indeed, if, according 
to the vulgar opinion, thoſe dead and corrupt- 


ed Spiders ſpontaneouſly changed into Flies? 
to the diligence 


And thus far we are obliged 
of Redi : from whence we may conclude, 
That no dead Fleſh, nor Herbs, nor other pu- 
trified Bodies, nor any thing that hath not 
then actually either a vegetable or animal Life, 
can produce any Inſet. And if we ſhould 
allow, as he did, that every Animal and Plant 
doth naturally breed and nouriſh by its Sub- 
ſtance ſome peculiar Inſect, yet the Atheiſt 
could make no advantage of this Conceſſion 
as to a like Origination of Mankind. For 
ſurely tis beyond even an Atheiſt's Credulity 
and Impudence, to affirm that the firſt Men 
might procede out of the Galls and Tumors 
of Leaves of Trees, as ſome Maggots and 
Flies are ſuppoſed to do now ; or might grow 
upon Trees, as the ſtory goes about Barnacles; 
or perhaps might be the Lice of ſome vaſt 
prodigious Animals, whoſe Species is now ex- 
tint, _ But, though we ſuppoſe him guilty of 
ſuch an extravagant folly, he will only ſhift 
the difficulty, = not wholly remove it; for 


138 
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we ſhall ſill expect an account of the ſponta- 
neous Formation of thoſe mountainous kind 

of Animals and Men-bearing Trees. And, as 
to the Worms that are bred in the Inteſtines 
and other inward parts of Living Creatures, 
their production is not material to our. preſent 
enquiry, till ſome Atheiſt do affirm, that his 
' own Anceſtors had ſuch an Original. I fay, 
if we ſhould allow this Conceſſion of Redi, it 
would do no ſervice to our Adverſaries: but 
even here alſo they are defeated by the happy 
curiofity of * Malpigbi and others, who ob- 
ſerved. and diſcovered, That each of thok 
Tumors and Excreſcences of Plants, out of 
which generally iſſues a Fly or a Worm, are 
at firſt made by ſuch Inſects which wound 
the tender buds with a long hollow Trunk, 


and depoſit an Egg in the hole with a ſharp 


corroding liquor, which cauſeth a ſwelling in 
the leaf, and ſo cloſeth the orifice :: and with- 
in this Tumor the Worm is hatch'd and re- 
' Ceives its aliment, till it hath eat its way 
through. Neither need we recur to an ÆEqui- 
vocal Production of Vermin in the Phtbtriaf: 
and in Herod's Diſeaſe, who was axaaneicpol@, 
eaten gf worms, or maggots. Thoſe horri- 

ble Diſtempere ars always cen Pee with 


* Malpighius de can Swammetdam de gen, 25 Lewen 
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putrefy ing Uloers; and it hath been obſerved 
by the moſt accurate Lewenhoeck, that Lice 
—— Flies, which have a moſt wonderful in- 
ſtint and acuteneſs of ſenſe to find out con» 
venient places for the hatching and nouriſh- 
ment of their young, do mightily endeavour 
to lay their Eggs upon Sores ; and that One 
will lay above a hundred Eggs, and may na- 
turally increaſe to ſome hundreds of thouſands 
in a quarter of a year; which gives a full and 
ſatisfactory account of the Phenomena of thoſe 
Diſeaſes. And whereas it is ſaid, Exod, xvi. 
ver. 20. That ſome of the Jjraclites left of 


the Manna until the morning, and it bred © 


worms and ftank; which an Atheiſt may make 
an objection, as either againſt Us, or againſt. 
the truth of the Scriptures; I underſtand it no 
otherwiſe, than that the Manna was fly-blowr. 
It was then the Month of October, which in 
that Southern Climate, after the preceding 
Autumnal Rains, doth afford a favourable 
Seaſon and copious Nutriment for infinite 
ſwarms of Intec. Neither do I aſcribe it to 
a mirgculous power, that ſome of the Manna 
ſhould breed Worms, but that all the reſt 
ſhould be preſerved ſound and untainted. And, 
if any one ſhall rigidly urge from that paſſage 

the literal expreſſion of nn be muſt al- 
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low Moſes to ſpeak in the language of the 
Vulgar in common affairs of life. We do 
now generally believe the Copernican Syſtem; 
yet I ſuppoſe upon ordinary occaſions we ſhall 
ſtill uſe the popular terms of Sun-riſe and 
- Sun-ſet, and not introduce a new pedantic de- 
| ſcription of them from the motion of the 
Earth. And then, as to the vulgar opinion, 
'That Frogs are made in the Clouds, and 
brought down by the Rains, it may be thus 
eaſily refuted: for at that very inſtant, when 
they are ſuppoſed to deſcend, you may find 
by diſſection not only their Stomachs full of 
meat, but their Inteſtines full of excrement 
ſo that they had lurked before in the day-time 
in holes and buſhes and graſs, and were then 


invited abroad by the freſhneſs of a Shower. 


And by this time we may underſtand, what 
credit and authority thoſe old Stories ought to 
have about the monſtrous productions in Agi 
after the inundation of the Nile, of Mice and 
Frogs and Serpents, half fleſh and half mud; 
nay, of the Legs, and Arms, and other Limbs of 
Men, & guicquid Gracia mendax; altogether 
as true as what is ſeriouſly related by ? Hel- 
mont, That foul Linnen, ſtopt in a veſſel that 
hath Wheat in it, will in twenty one days 


time turn the Wheat into Mice: which one 


_ 2» Helmont Imago Ferment. &c. p. 92. Edit. 1652, 


may 
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may gueſs to have been the Philoſophy and 


Information of ſome Houſe-wife, who had 


not ſo carefully cover'd her Wheat but that 
the Mice could come at it, and were there 
taken napping, juſt when they had made an 


end of their cheer. Corn is ſo innocent from 
this calumny of breeding of Mice, that it doth. 


not produce the very Weevils that live in it 
and conſume it ; the whole courſe of whoſe 
generation and periodical changes hath been 
curiouſly obſerved and deſcribed by the inge- 
nious Lewenhoeck, And, moreover, that we 


may deprive the Atheiſt of all hopes and pre- 


tenſions of Argument from this baffled opi- 
nion of Aquivoca] Inſects, we will acquaint 
him from the moſt accurate obſervations of 
Swammerdam, That even the ſuppoſed change 
of Worms into Flies is no real tranſmutation; 
but that moſt of thoſe Members, which at 
laſt become viſible to the Eye, are exiſtent at 
the beginning, artificially complicated toge- 
ther, and cover'd with Membranes and Tu- 
nicles, which are afterwards ſtript off and 


laid aſide : and all the reſt of that proceſs is 


no more ſurpriſing than the eruption of Horns 
in ſome Brutes, or of Teeth and Beard in 
Men at certain periods of age. And, as. we 
have eſtabliſh'd our aſſertion of the Seminal 
production of all kinds of Animals, ſo mw 
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wiſe we affirm, That the meaneſt Plant can- 
not be rais d without Seed by any Formative 
power reſiding in the Soil. To which aſſer. 
gion we are encourag'd, Firſt, from the known 
Seeds of all Vegetables, one or two only ex- 
cepted, that are left to future diſcovery ; which 
Seeds by the help of Microſcopes are all found 

to be Ar and perfect Plants, with Leaves 
2 Trunk curiouſly folded up and encloſed 
in the Cortex; nay, one ſingle grain of Wheat, 
or Barly, or Rys, ſhall contain four or five 
diſtin& Plants under one common 'Tunicle ; 
a very convincing argument of the Providence 
and Goodneſs of God, that thoſe Vegetables, 
that were appointed to be chief ſuſtenance of 
Mankind, ſhould have that multiplied fœcun- 
dity above any others. And, Secondly, by 
that famous experiment of Malpigbi, who a 
long time encloſed a quantity of Earth in a 
veſſel, ſecured by a fine cloth from the ſmall 
imperceptible ſeeds of Plants that are blown 
about with the winds; and had this ſucces 
of his Curioſity, to be the firſt happy diſco- 
verer of this noble and important Truth, 
That no ſpecies of Plants can be produced 
cout of Earth without a pre-exiſtent Seed; and 
conſequently they were all created and raiſed 
at the beginning of things by the Almighty 
| 1 God bleſſed for ever. And, Lafth, 
-Þ as 
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as to thoſe various and elegant Shells, that are 
dug up in Continents, and embodied in Stones 
and Rocks at a vaſt diſtance from any Sea; 
which this Atheiſt may poſſibly alledge for 
an inſtance of a Plaſtick Faculty of Nature; 
'tis now generally agreed by the moſt diligent 
Inquirers about them, That they are no ſport- 
ful productions of the Soil, as was formerly 
believed, but that all did once belong to real: 
and living Fiſhes; fince each of them exactly 
reſembles ſome Shell of the Seas, both in its 
outward lineaments, and inward texture, and 
ſpecific gravity, and all other properties: 
which therefore are ſo far from being ſubſer- 
vient to Atheiſts in their audacious attempts a- 
gainſt God and Religion, that they rather af- 
ford an experimental confirmation of the U- 
niverſal Deluge. T6 
AnD thus we have competently ſhewn, that 

every Species of Living Creatures, every ell | 
Inſet, and even the Herbs of the Field, give 
a caſting: vote againſt Atheiſm, and declare 
the neceſſity of a ſupernatural Formation. If 
the Earth in its firſt conſtitution had been left 
to itſelf, what horrid deformity and deſolation 
had for ever overſpread its face? Not one liv- 
ing Inhabitant would be found on all its ſpa- 
cious Surface; not ſo much as a Worm in the 
Bowels of it, nor one * Fiſh in the vaſt 

| Boſom 
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Boſom of the Sea; not a Mantle of Graſs or 
Moſs to cover and conceal the nakedneſs of 
Nature, An eternal Sterility muſt have poſ- , 
ſeſſed the World, where all things had been 
fixed and faſten'd everlaſtingly with the Ada- 
mantine chains of Specific Gravity; if the Al- 
mighty had not ſpoken and ſaid, Let the Earth 
bring forth Graſs, the Herb yitlding Seed, and 
the Fruit-tree yielding Fruit after its kind; 
and it was ſo. Twas God that then created 
the firſt ſeminal forms of all Animals and Ve- 
getables, that commanded the Waters to bring 
forth abundantly, and the Earth: to produce 
Living Creatures after their kind; that mad: 
Man in his own image after his own likeneſs ; 
that by the efficacy of his firſt Bleſſing made 
him Fd fruitful and multiply, and repleniſh the 
Earth ; by whoſe alone power and conſerva- 


tion we all Live, and Move, and have our 
Being. 


Ma v the fame moſt glorious God of his 
infinite Metcy grant, that, as we have 
fought the Lord, and felt after him, and 

found him in theſe works of his Creation: 
ſo now that we have known God, we may 
glorify bim at God, both now and. for 
evermore. Auen. 
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That they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if haply they 
might ys after him, and find bim though 
he be not far from every one of us: For in 
bim ue Live, and Move, and have our 
Being. 


T* my former Piſcourſe 1 hw endea- 
| vour'd to prove, that Human Race was 
neither (1) from Everlaſting without Be- 
ginning z nor (2) owes its beginning to the 
n. of any * nor (3) — | 
W t 
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what they call Nature, that is, the neceſſary 
and mechanical Motions of dead ſenſelek 
Matter. I: now to exumin the fourth 
and laſt Plea of the Ehemles to Religion and 
their own Souls, That Mankind came acci- 
dentally into the World, and hath its Lift 
and Motion and Being by! mere Chancg and 
Fortune. 

Wi need not much wonder, that this laſt 
Opinion ſhould obtain almoſt univerſally i. 
mong the Atheiſts of theſe times. For, where 
as the Other require ſome ſmall Rock of Phi. 
loſophy to underſtand or maintain them, 
ls Account is ſo eaſy and compendiou, 
that it needs none at all j and conſequently i 


the more proper and agreeable to the great 
Induſtry and Capacity of the moſt numerous 
Party 


of them, For what more eaſy to ſay, 
than that all the Bodies of the firſt Animals 
and Plants were (ſhuffled into their ſeveral 
Forms and Structures fortuitouſly 3, that is 
theſe Atheiſts know not how,. nor will trou- 
ble themſelves to endeavour to know? For 
that is the meaning of Chance ; and yet this 
is all that they ſay, or can fir: to the great 
Matter in queſtion.” And indeed this little is 
enough in all reaſon; and, could they impoſe 

on the reſt of Mankind; as eaſihy as delude 


9 with a notion,” That Chance- can 
| effec 


t. 
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effect a thing; it would be the moſt expedite 
and effectual means to make their Cauſe victo- 
rious over Virtue and Religion. For, if you 
once allow them fuch an acceptation of 
Chance, you have precluded yourſelf (they 
think) from any more reaſoning and object- 
ing againſt them, The Mechanical Atheiſt, 
though you grant him his Laws of Mechan- 
iſm, is nevertheleſs inextricably puzzled and 
bafled with the firſt Formation of Animals: 
For he muſt undertake to determine all the 
various Motions and Figures and 'Pofitions 
and Combinations of his Atoms; and to de- 
monſtrate, that ſuch a quantity of Motion, 
impreſſed upon Particles {6 ſhaped and fituat- 
ed, will neceſfarily range and difpoſe them 
into the Form and Frame of an Organical 
Body: An attempt as difficult and unpro- 
miſing of ſucceſs,, as if he himſelf ſhould make 
the Effay to produce ſome tiew kinds of Ani- 
mals out of ſuch ſenſeleſs Materials, or to re- 
build the moving and living Fabtic out of its 
duſt in the grave. But the Atheiſt that we 

are now to deal with, if you do but concede 

to him that Fortune may be an Agent, pre- 
ſumes himſelf ſafe and invulnerable, ſecure 

above the reach of any further diſputes. For, 

if you procede to ask queſtions, and bid him 
aſſign the proper Cauſes and determinate 
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Manner of that fortuitous Formation, yay 
thereby deny him what you granted before 
and take away the very Hypotheſis and the 
Nature of Chance; which ſuppoſeth that ng 
certain Cauſe or Manner of it can poſſibly be 
aſſigned. And as the ſtupidity of ſome Li 
bertines, that demand a ſight of a Spirit « 
Human Soul to convince them of its exiſtence 
hath been frequently and deſervedly expoſed; 
becauſe whatſoever may be the object of ou 
Sight, muſt not be a Soul or Spirit, but a 
opake Body; fo this Atheiſt would tax us of 
the like Nonſenſe and Contradiction, if, after 
he hath named to us Fortune or Chance, ve 
ſhould expect from him any particular and 
diſtin& account of the Origin of Mankind: 
Becauſe it is the very eſſence and notion of his 
Chance, to be wholly unaccountable : and, 
if an account could be given of it, it would 
then no longer be Chance but Mechaniſm, 
or a neceſſary production of certain Effect 
from certain Cauſes according to the Univer- 
fal Laws of Motion. Thus we are to know, 
that if once we admit of Fortune in the For- 
mation of Mankind, there is no further en- 
quiry to be made, no more difficulties to be 
ſolved, and no account to be demanded, And 
who then can admire, if the inviting eaſineſs 


and Wenn of this Aſſertion _ 
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14azzle the Eyes of our Atheiſt, that he over- 
looks thoſe groſs Abſurdities, that are ſo oon- 
ſpicuous in it f 
(i) For, firſt, if this Atheiſt + have 
Inis Chance or Fortune to be a real and ſub- 
ſtantial Agent; as the Vulgar ſeem to have 
commonly apprehended, ſome making it a 
Divinity, others they do not conceive what; 
he is doubly more ſtupid and more ſupinely 
ignorant than thoſe Vulgar z in that he aſ- 
ſumes ſuch a notion of Fortune, as, beſides 
its being erroneous, is inconſiſtent with his 
Atheiſm. For ſince, according to the Atheiſts, 
the whole Univerſe is Corpus & inane, Bady 
and nothing elſe ; this Chance, if it do really 
and phyſically effect any thing, muſt itſelf be 
Body alſo. And what a numerous train of 
Abſurdities d6 attend ſuch an affertion ? too 
viſible and obvious to deſerve to be here in- 
liſted on. For indeed it is no leſs than flat 
contradiction to itſelf; For, if this Chance 
be ſuppoſed to be a Body, it muſt then be a 
part of the common Maſs of Matter; and 
conſequently be ſubje& to the Univerſal and 
Neceſlary Laws of Motion : and therefore it 
cannot be Chance, but true Mechaniſm and 
Nature, 
(1) Bu r, fecondly, if he forbear to call 
nce 4 real Agent, Lu ls content to have 
A it 
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it only a Refilt or Event; fince all Matter o 
ſome portion of it may be naturally exempt 
from theſe ſuppoſed Mechanical Laws, 110 
be entiowed with a ppwer of Pommaneous Or 
fortuitous Motion; which power, when it b 
exerted, muſt produce an Effect properly C. 
ſual, and therefore, might conſtitute the firf 
Animate Bodies accidentally, againſt the fup- 
poſed natural tendeney of the Partieles of 
tho Bodies: even this ſeeond' Aſſertion is 
contrary to common Senſt, as well as com- 
mon Obſervation. For how can he content, 
that any pareel of dead Matter cart ſpotitane 
. obfly divert and decline itſelf from the line of 
its motion without a new impulſe from ex. 
ternal Bodies? If it ea intrinſically flit itſel, 
and either commence its motion or altet it 
coutle; it muſt have à pfineiple of Self. act. 
vity, which is Eife and Senſe. But Senſe | 
have proved formerly to be incompatible with 
mere Bodies, even thoſe of the moſt com- 
pbund and elahorate textures; much mor 
with ſingle Atoms or fo Particles of Mat- 
ter, that Having no inteſtine motion of Part 
are deſtitute of "the firſt foundation and caps- 
city of Life. And moreover, though thel 
Particles ſhould be ſuppoſed to have this inter- 
nal principle of enle, it would ill be repug: 
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nant 
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nant to the nation of Chance: becauſe their 
Motions would not then be Caſual, but Vo- 
luntary ; not by Chance, but Choice and 
Deſign. And again, we appeal to Ohſerva- 
tion, whether any Bodies have ſuch a power 

of fortuitous Motion. We ſhould ſurely have 
experiment of it in che effects of Nature and 
and Art: No Body would retain the ſame 
conſtant and uniform Weight according to 
its Bulk and Subſtance ; but would vary per- 
petually, as that ſpontaneous power of Mo- 
tion ſhould determine its preſent tendency. 
All the various Machines and Utenſils would 
now and then play odd Pranks and Capricio's 
quite contrary to their proper Structures, and 
Deſigns of the Artificers. Whereas, on the 
contrary, all Bodies are obſerved to have al- 
ways a certain and determinate Motion ac- 
cording to the degrees of their external Im- 
pulſe, and their inward Principle of Gravita- 
tion, and the Reſiſtance of the Bodies they 
occur with: which therefore is without Error 
exactly foreſeen and computed by fagacious 
Artiſts, And, if ever Dead Matter ſhould de- 
vate from this Motion, it could not procede 
from itſelf, but a ſupernatural Agent; and 
ought not to be called a Chance, ys a Mi- 
el, 
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FoR Chance is but a mere Name, and 


85 really Nothing in itſelf; a Conception of our 


own Minds, and only a compendious way of 
ſpeaking, "whereby we would expreſs, That 
ſuch Effects as are commonly attributed to 
Chance, were verily produced by their true 
and proper Cauſes, but without their deſign- 
ing to produce them, And in any Event 
called Ciſual, if you take away the real and 
phyſical Cauſes, there remains nothing but: 
ſimple negation of the Agents intending ſuch 
an Event: which Negation being no real En- 
tity, but a Conception only of Man's Intellect 
wholly extrinſecal to the Action, can have no 
title to a ſhare in the production. As in that 
famous Example (which b Plutarch ſays, i 
the only one, where Fortune is related to 
have done a thing artificially) when a Painter 
having finiſh'd the Picture of a Horſe, ex- 


cepting the looſe Froth about his Mouth and 


his Bridle ; and, after many unſucceſsful eflays 
deſpairing to do that to his ſatisfaction, in a 
great rage threw his Spunge at it, all beimear d, 


as it was, with the Colours; which fortu- 


nately hitting upon the right place, by one 
bold ſtroke of Chance moſt exactly ſupplied 
the want of Skill in the Artiſt: Even here it 
is manifeſt, that conſidering the quantity and 
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determination of the Motion, that was im- 
preſſed by the Painter's hand upon the Spunge, 
and reſiſtance of the Air; the Spunge did 
mechanically and unavoidably move in that 
particular line of Motion, and ſo neceſſarily 
hit upon that part of the Picture ; and all 
the Paint that it left there, was as certainly 
placed by true natural Cauſes, as any one 
ſtroke of the Pencil in the whole Piece. So 
that this ſtrange effect of the Spunge was for- 
tuitous only with reſpect to the Painter, be- 
cauſe he did not deſign nor foreſee ſuch an 
effect; but in itſelf, as to its real Cauſes, it 
was neceflary and natural. In a word, the 
true notion of Fortune (Tis Tü) denoteth 
no more, than the Ignorance of ſuch an event 
in ſome Knowing Agent concerned about it, 
$o that it owes its very Being to Human Un- 
derſtanding, and without relation to that is 
really N — How abſurd then and ridi- 
culous is the Atheiſt, that would make this 
Fortune the cauſe of the Formation of Man- 
kind; whereas manifeſtly there could be no 
ſuch thing or notion in the World as For- 
tune, till Human Nature. was actually form- 
ed? It was Man that firſt made Fortune, and 
not F ortune that produced Man. For, ſince 
Fortune in its proper acceptation ſuppoſeth 


the 3 of ſomething, in a ſubject cap- 
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able of Knowledge ; ; if you take away Man. 
kind, ſuch a Notion hath no Exiſtence, nei. 
„ther with relation to Inanimate Bodies that 
can be conſcious of nothing, nor to an Om. 
niſcient God that can be ignorant of nothing, 
And ſo likewiſe the adequate meaning of 
Chances (rd Abreud ru) (as it is diſtinguiſhed 
from Fortune; in that the latter is underſtood 
to befal only Rational Agents, but Chance to 
be among Inanimate Bodies) is a bare Nega- 
tion, that ſignifies no more than this, That 
any Effect among ſuch Bodies aſcribed to 
Chance, is really produced by Phyſical Agents 
according to the eſtabliſhed Laws of Motion, 
but without their Conſciouſneſs of concu rring 
to the Production, and without their Inten- 
tion of ſuch an Effect. So that Chance, in its 
true ſenſe, is all one with Nature; and both 
words are uſed promiſcuouſly by © ſome an- 
tient Writers, to expreſs the ſame thing. And 
we muſt be wary, leſt we. aſcribe any real 
Subſiſtence or Perſonality to this Nature or 
Chance; for it is merely a notional and ima- 
ginary thing; an abſtract Univerſal, which 
is properly Nothing; a Conception of our 
own making, occaſion'd by our reflecting 
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upon the ſettled. courſe of things; denoting 
= thus much, That all thoſe Bodies move 
and act according to their eſſential properties 
and qualities without any conſciouſneſs of in- 
tention of ſo doing. So that in this genuine 
acceptation of Chance here is nothing ſup- 
| poſed that can ſuperſede the known Laws of 
Natural Motion : and thus to attribute the 
Formation of Mankind to Chance, is all one 
with the former Atheiſtical Aſſertion, that 
aſcribes it to Nature or Mechaniſm : and 
conſequently it hath received a prolix and ſuf- 
ficient Refutation in my preceding Diſcourſe. 
(3) Burr thirdly, 'tis likely that our Atheiſt 
may willingly renounce the doctrine of Chance 
as a thing differing from Nature, and may al- 
low it to be the ſame thing, and that too no 
real and ſubſtantial Agent, but only an ab- 
ſtract intellectual Notion : but ſtill he hath 
another Expedient in reſerve, which is a mid- 
dle and ſafe way between the former rigorous 
Mechaniſm and the extravagancies of Fortui- 
tous Motion: viz. That at the Beginning all 
things (tis true) proceded neceſſarily and fa- 
tally according to the Mechanical powers and 
_ affections of Matter: but nevertheleſs the ſe- 
veral Kinds of Animals were not formed at 
the firſt trial and effort without one error or 
i; in ſtrict Mechaniſm would fup- 


pole ; ) 
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poſe ;) but there was an immenſe Variety of 
Ferments, and Tumors, and Excreſcences of 
the Soil, pregnant and big with d Fætuss of all 
imaginable ſhapes and ſtructures of Body: 

Millions of which were utterly uncapable 0 
Life and Motion, being the Mole, as it were, 
and the Abortions of Mother Earth : and 
many of thoſe that had Life and Powers to 
preſerve their own Individuals, yet wanted the 
due means of Propagation, and therefore 
could not tranſmit their Species to the follow. 
ing Ages: and that thoſe few only, that we 
now find in Being, did happen (for he can- 
not expreſs it but by the characters of a Chance) 
to have all the parts neceſſary not only for their 
own Lives, but for the Continuation of their 
Kinds. This is the favourite Opinion, among 
the Atheiſts, and the moſt plauſible of all; 
by which they think they may elude that 
moſt formidable Argument for the Being of 
God, from the admirable contrivance of Or- 
ganical Bodies and the exquiſite fitneſs of their 
ſeveral Parts for thoſe Ends and Uſes they are 
put to, and ſeem to have been defign'd for. 
For, fay they, fince thoſe innumerable In- 
ſtances of Blunder and Deformity were quick- 
* removed out of Knowledge and Being; it 
1s plain that no Animals ought now to be 
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found, 
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found, but ſuch as have due Organs neceſſary 
for their own nouriſhment and increaſe of 


their Kinds: fo that this Boaſted "Uſefulneſs 
of Parts, which makes Men attribute their 
Origination to an intelligent and wiſe Agent, 
is really no argument at all; becauſe it follows 
alſo from the Atheiſts Afertion, For, fince 
ſome Animals are actually preſerved in Being 
till now, they muſt needs all of them have 
thoſe parts that are of Uſe and Neceſlity : 
but That at firſt was only a lucky Hit with- 
out Skill or Deſign, and ever ſince is a neceſ- 
fary condition of their Continuation, And 
ſo for inſtance, when they are urged with the 
admirable Frame and Structure of the Eye; 
which conſiſts of fo great a variety of Parts, 
all excellently adapted to the uſes of Viſion ; 
that (to omit Mathematical Conſiderations 
with relation to Optics) hath its many _ 
and Humours tranſparent and colourleſs, 1 
it ſhould tinge and ſophiſticate the Light that 
it lets in, by a natural Jaundice; that hath its 
Pupil ſo conſtituted, as to admit of Contra- 
ction and Dilatation according to the differing 
degrees of Light, and the exigencies of See- 
ing; that hath Eye-lids ſo commodiouſly 
placed, to cleanſe the Ball from Duſt, to ſhed 
neceſſary moiſture upon it through numerous 
Glands, and to be drawn over it like a 
Curtain 


% 
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Oiurtain for the convenience of Sleep; that hath 
a thouſand more Beauties in its Figure and 
Texture never ſtudied nor admired enough: 
they will briskly reply, that they willingly 

concede all that can be faid in the commen- 
dation of ſo noble a member; yet notwith- 
ſanding they cannot admit for good reaſon- 
ing, © He that formed the Eye, ſhall not be ſee? 
For it was blind Nature alone, or Matter me- 
chanically moved without conſciouſneſs or di- 
rection, that made this curious Organ of Viſion, 
For the ſhort of the matter is this: This ele- 
gant ſtructure of the Eye is no more than is ne- 
ceflary to Life ; and conſequently is included 
in the very ſuppoſitions of any Animals liviag 
and continuing till now; though thoſe be but 
the very few that at the beginning had the 
good fortune to have Eyes, among many Mil- 
lions of Monſters that were deſtitute of them, 
f fine vultu cerca reperta, and therefore did 
fatally periſh ſoon after their Birth. And thus, 
when we inſiſt on other like arguments of Di- 
vine Wiſdom in the frame of Animate Bo- 
dies; as the artificial Poſition of many My- 
riads of Valves, all fo fituate as to give a free 
paſſage to the Blood and other Humours in 
their due Chanels and Courſes, but not per- 
mit them to regurgitate and diſturb the great 

© Pfal, xciv. 9. 0. Lurret. Lib. v. 
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Circulation and Oeconomy of Lite; as the 
Spiral, and not Annulary, Fibres of: the In- 
teſtines for the better Exerciſe of their Fun- 
ctions; as the provident furniſhing of Tem- 
porary parts for the Fœtus during the time of 
Geſtation, which are afterwards laid aſide; as 
the ſtrange fagacity of little Inſects in chuſing 
fit Places for the Excluſion of their Eggs, and 
for the proviſion of proper Food, when the 
young ones are hatch'd and need it; as the 
ardent cy or natural Affection in thoſe Ani- 
mals, whoſe Offspring cannot at firſt procure 
their own ſuſtenance, but muſt infallibly pe- 
riſh, if not fed by the Parents; as the untaught 
Inſtincts and Impreſſes upon every Species, 
directing them without imitation or delibera 
tion to the ready knowledge of proper food, 
to one and the beſt way of their preſervation 
and defenſe, and to the never-failing- propa- 
gation of their own kind: whatever Conſide- 
rations of this nature you propoſe to this A- 
theiſt, as indeed ſuch Inſtances are innumer- 
able, all evidently ſetting forth the Almighty's 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs to ſuch as are able to 
judge, and will judge impartially ; he hath 
this one Subterfuge from them all, That theſe 
things are miſtaken for tokens of Skill and 
Contrivance, though they be but neceſſary 


Cen of the * Exiſtence of thoſe 


Creatures. 
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Creatures. For he that ſuppoſeth any Ani- 
mals to ſubſiſt, doth by that very Suppoſition 
allow them every Member and Faculty that 
are neceſſary to ſubſiſtence; ſuch us are thoſe 
we have juſt now enumerated: And there- 
fore, unleſs we can prove @ priori and inde: 
| pendent of this Uſefulneſs, now that Things 
are once ſuppoſed to have exiſted and propa- 
gated; That among almoſt infinite Trials and 
Eſlays at the beginning of things, among 
Millions of monſtrous Shapes and imperfect 
Formations, a few ſuch Animals, as now ex- 
iſt, could not poſſibly be produced; theſe After- 
conſiderations are of very little moment: be- 
cauſe if ſuch Animals could in that way py/- 
ibly be formed, as might Live, and Move, and 
propagate their Beings ; all this admired and 
applauded Uſefulneſs of their ſeveral Fabrics 
is but a neceſſary condition and conſequence 
of their Exiſtence and Propagation. 
 Tar1s is the ot and Sophiſtry of | 


the Atheiſts againſt the Propoſition in my 


= Text, That we received our Life and Being 


from a Divine Wiſdom and Power. And, as 
they cannot juſtly accuſe me of any ways 
_ concealing or balking their grand Objection ; 
ſo I believe theſe following Conſiderations will 
give them no reaſon to boaſt, That it cannot 


receive a juſt and datisfaRtory Anſwer, | 
(I.) Fixer, 
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(i.) Fr RS, therefore, we affirm that we. 
can prove, and have done it already by argu- 
ments 4 priori (which is the challenge of the 
Atheiſts) that theſe Animals, that now exiſt, 
could not poſſibly have been formed at firſt by 
millions of Trials. For, ſince they allow by 
their very Hypothefis (and without ſtanding to 
their Courteſy we have proved it before) that 
there can be no caſual or ſpontaneous Motion 
of the Particles of Matter ; it will follow that 
every ſingle Monſter among ſo many ſuppoſed, 
8 Myriads muſt have been mechanically and 
neoeſſarily formed according to the known 
Laws of Motion, and the temperament - 
and quality of the Matter that it was made 
of, Which is ſufficient to evince, that no 
ſuch Monſters were or could haye been. 
formed. For, to denominate them even Mon- 
ſters, they muſt have had ſome rude kind of 
Organical Bodies; ſome Stamina of Life, 
though never ſo clumſy ; ſome , Syſtem of 
Parts compounded of Solids and Liquids, that 
executed, though but bunglingly, their pecu- 
lar Motions and Functions. But we have | 
lately ſhewn it impoſſible for Nature unaſſi iſted 
to conſtitute ſuch Bodies, whoſe ſtructure is 


againſt the Law of Specific Gravity. So that 
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ſhe could not make the leaſt endeavour to- 
| wards the producing of a Monſter; or of a any 
thing that hath more Vital and Organical 
Parts, than we find in a Rock of Marble or 

a Fountain of Water. And again, though 
we ſhould not contend with them about their 
Monfters and Abortions; yet fince they ſup- 
poſe even the perfect Animals, that are til 
in Being, to have been formed mechanically 
among the reſt, and only add ſome millions 
of Monſters to the reckoning ; ; they are liable 
to all the Difficulties in the former Explica- 
tion, and are expreſly refuted through the 
whole preceding Sermon: where it is abun- 
dantly ſhewn, that a Spontaneous Production 
is againſt the Catholic Laws of Motion, and 
againſt Matter of Fact: a thing without Ex 
ample, not only in Man and the nobler Ani- 


mals, but in the Smalleſt of Inſects and the 


Vileſt of Weeds: though the Fertility of the 


Earth cannot be ſaid to have been impaired. 


fince the beginning of the World. 

(2.) SzconDLyY, We may obſerve that this 
Evaſion of the Atheiſt is fitted only to elude 
ſuch Arguments of Divine Wiſdom, as are 


taken from things Neceſſary to the conſerva- | 


tion of the Animal, as the Faculties of Sight, 

and Motion, and Nutrition, and the like; be- 

cauſe ſuch Uſefulneſs is indeed included in a 
| __ 


j 


general ſuppoſition of the Exiſtence of that 
Animal : but it miſerably fails him againſt 


other Reaſons from ſuch Members and Powers 


of the Body, as are not neceſſary abſolutely 
to Living and Propagating, but only much 
conduce to our better Subſiſtence and happier 


condition. So the moſt obvious Contempla- 


tion of the frame of our Bodies; as that we 
all have double Senſories, two Eyes, two Ears, 
two Noftrils, is an effectual Confutation of 
this Atheiſtical Sophiſm. For a double Or- 
gan of theſe Senſes is not at all comprehended 
in the Notion of bare Exiſtence; one of them 
being ſufficient to have preſerved Life, and 
kept up the Species ; as common Experience 
is a witneſs, Nay, even the very Nails of 
our Fingers are an infallible token of Deſign 
and. Contrivance: for they are uſeful and con- 
renient to give ſtrength and firmneſs to thoſe 
Parts in the various Functions they are put 
to; and to defend the numerous Nerves and 
Tendons that are under them, which have a 
moſt exquiſite ſenſe of Pain, and without that 
native Armour would continually be expoſed 
to it: and yet who will fay, that Nails are 
abſolutely neceſſary to Human Life, and are 
concluded in the ſuppoſition of Simple Ex- 
iſtence? It is manifeſt therefore, that there 


was a Contrivance and Foreſight of the Uſe- | 
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fulneſs of Nails antecedent to their Form. 
tion. For the old ſtale Pretenſe of the A. 
theiſts, i That things were firſt made fortui. 
touſly, and afterwards their Uſefulneſs wx 
obſerv'd or diſcover'd, can have no place here, 
unleſs Nails were either abſolutely requiſite to 
the Exiſtence of Mankind, or were found 
only in ſome Individuals or ſome Nations of 
Men, and fo might be aſcribed to Neceſſity 
upon one account, or to Fortune upon the 
other. But, from the Atheiſt's Suppoſition, 
That, among the infinite Diverſity of the firl 
terreſtrial Productions, there were Animals of 
all imaginable ſhapes and ſtructures of Body, 
all of which ſurvived and multiplied, that by 
reaſon of their Make and Fabric could poſi- 
bly do ſo; it neceſſarily follows, that we 
ſhould now have ſome Nations without Nails 
upon their Fingers ; others with one Eye on- 
ly, as the Poets deſcribe the Cyclopes in Sicih, 
and the Arimaſpi in Scythia; others with one 
Ear, or one Noſtril, or indeed without any 
Organ of Smelling, becauſe that Senſe is not 
neceſſary to Man's Subſiſtence ; others deſti- 
tute of the uſe of Language, fince Mutes alſo 
may live : one People would have the Feet of 
Goats, as the feigned Satyrs and Paniſci ; 
I Lucrer, Lib. iv, Nil idea quoniam natum eſt in corpore, it 
uti Poſſemus : ſed quod natum eſt, id procreat uſum. 
FINS By another 
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ahother would reſemble the Head of Fupprier 
Ammon, or the horned Statues of Bacchus : 
thek Sciapodes, and Bnotorœtœæ, and other mon- 
ſtrous Nations would no longer be Fables, 
but real inſtances in Nature: and, in a word, 
all the ridiculous and extravagant ſhapes that 
can be imagin'd, all the fancies and whimſies 
of Poets, and Painters; and Ægyptian Idolas 
ters; if ſo be they are conſiſtent with Life and 
Propagation; would be now. actually in Be- 
ing, if our Atheiſt's Notion were true: which 
therefore may deſervedly paſs for a mere Dream 
and an Error, 'till they leaſe to make new 
Diſcoveries in Terra Incognita, and bring along 
with them ſome Savages of all theſe fabulous 
and monſtrous Configurations, 

6.) Bu r, Thirdly, that we may procede 
yet further with the Atheiſt, and convince 
him, that not only his Principle is abſurd, 
but his Conſequences alfo as abſurdly de- 
duced from it ; we will allow him an uncer- 
tain extravagant Chance againſt the natural 
Laws of Motion : though not forgetting that 
that Notion hath been refuted before, and there- 
fore this Conceſſion is wholly ex abundanti. I 
fy then, that though there were really ſueh 

a thing as this Chance or Fortune, yet never- 
_ theleſs it would be extremely abſurd to aſcribe 
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the formation of Human Bodies to a Cat 
of this Chance. For let us conſider the very 
Bodies themſelves. Here are confeſſedly al 
the marks and characters of Deſign in their 
ſtructure that can be required, though one 
ſuppoſe a Divine Author had made them: 
here is nothing in the Work it ſelf, unworthy 
of ſo great a Maſter: here are no internal ar. 
guments from the Subject againſt the truth ai 
that Suppoſition. Have we then any capacity 
to judge and diſtinguiſh what is the effect of 
Chance, and what is made by Art and Wiſ- 
dom? When a Medal is dug out of the ground, 
with ſome Roman Emperor's Image upon it, 
and an Inſcription that agrees to his Title 
and Hiſtory, and an Impreſs. upon the Re- 
verſe relating to ſome memorable Occurrence 
in his Life; can we be ſure, that this Medal 
was really coped by an Artificer, or is but a 
Product of the Soil Bom whence it was taken, 
that might caſually or naturally receive that 
texture and figure; as many kinds of Foſſiꝭ 
are very odly and elegantly ſhaped: according 
to the modification of their conſtituent Salts, 
or the cavities they were formed in? Is it a 
matter of doubt and controverſy, whether the 
Pillar of Trajan or Antoninus, the Ruins of 
Perſepolis, or the late Temple of Minerva, 
were the Deſigns and Works of Architecture; 


Or 
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ups might originally exiſt ſo, or be 

ied up in an Earthquake by 1 
Vapour ? Do not we all think our ſelves 
infallibly certain, that this or that very com- 
modious Houſe muſt needs have been built 
by Human Art ; though perhaps a natural 
Cave in a Rock may have ſomething not 
much unlike to Parlors or Chambers ? And 
yet he muſt be a mere Idiot, that cannot diſ- 
cern more Strokes and Characters of Work- 
manſhip in the Structure of an Animal (in 
in Human Body eſpecially) than in the moſt 
elegant Medal or Edifice in the world. They 
will believe the firſt Parents of Mankind to 
have been fortuitouſly formed without Wiſ⸗ 
dom or Art; and that for this ſorry reaſon, 
Becauſe it is not ſimply impofible but that they 
may have been formed ſo. And who can de- 
monſtrate (if Chance be once admitted of) 
but that pofibly all the Inſcriptions and other 
Remains of Antiquity may be mere Luſus Na- 
ture, and not Works of human Artifice ? If 
this be good Reaſoning, let us no longer make 
any pretences to Judgment or a Faculty of 
diſcerning between things Probable and Im- 
probable : for, except flat contradictions, we 
may upon equal reaſons believe all things or 
nothing at all. And do the Atheiſts thus ar- 
gue in common matters of Life? Would they 
| M 3 have 
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have Mankind lie idle, and lay aſide all care 
of Provifions by Agriculture or Commerce, 
becauſe poſſibly the Diſſolution of the World 
may happen the next moment. Had Din- 
crates really carved Mount Athos into a Sta- 
tue of Alexander the Great, and had the me- 

mory of the Fact been obliterated by ſome 
accident, who could afterwards have proved 
it impoſſible but that jt might caſually hays 
been formed ſo? For every Mountain muſt 
have ſome determinate figure, and why then 
not an human one, as poſlibly as another 
And yet I ſuppoſe none could have ſeriouly 
believed ſo, upon this bare account of Poſſ. 
bility. Tis an opinion that generally obtains 
among Philoſophers, That there is but one 
common Matter, which is diverſified by Ac- 
cidents ; and the ſame numerical quantity of 
it, by variation of Texture, may conſtitute 
ſucceſſively all kinds of Bodies in the World, 
So that tis not abſolutely impoſſible, but that 
if you take any other Matter of equal weight 
and ſubſtance with the Body of a Man, you 
may blend it o long 'till it be ſhuffled into 
Human ſhape and an organical | ſtructure. But 
who is he ſo abandoned to ſottiſn credulity, 


| Lucret. lib. v. Di#is dabit thſa fidem ves Fiyfitan, & grav- 
ter ferrarum ales * Omnia conquaſſari in paru tempo'i 
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as to think, upen that Principle, That a clod 
of Earth in a Sack may ever by eternal ſhak- 
ing receive the Fabric of Man's Body ? And 
yet this is very near a-kin ; nay, it is exactly 
parallel to the reaſoning of Atheiſts about for- 


tuitous Production. If mere Poſſibility be a 


good foundation for Belief; even Luciar's 
True Hiſtory may be true upon that account, 
and = Palephatus's Tales may be credible in 
ſpite of the Title. 


It hath been excellently well urged in this 


caſe, both by Antients and Moderns, that to 
attribute ſuch admirable Structures to blind 
Fortune or Chance, is no leſs than to ſuppoſe, 
That, if innumerable figures of the twenty- four 
Letters be caſt abroad at random, they might 
conſtitute in due order the whole * Æneis of 
Virgil or the Annales of Ennius. Now the 
Atheiſts may pretend to elude this Compari- 


ſon ; as if the Caſe was not fairly ſtated, For 


herein we firſt make an Idea of a particular 
poem; and then demand, if Chance can 
poſlibly deſcribe That: and ſo we conceive 


Man's Body thus actually formed, and then 
affirm that it excedes the power of Chance to 


conſtitute a Being like That: which, they 
may ſay, is to expect Imitation from Chance, 


m palæph. Negi Anirer, De Incredibilibus, 


Cicero de Natura Deorum lib, ii. cap. 37. | 
M 4 and 
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and not fimple Production. But at the fir 
beginning of things there was no Copy to he 
followed, nor any præ- exiſtent Form of hu. 
man Bodies to be imitated : So that, to put 
the caſe fairly, we ſhould ſtrip our minds and 
and fancies from any particular Notion and 
Idea of a Living Body or a Poem; and then 
we ſhall underſtand, that what Shape and 
Structure ſoever ſhould be at firſt caſually 
formed, ſo that it could live and propagate 

might be Man; and whatſoever (hould reſult 
from the ſtrewing of thoſe looſe Letters, that 
made any Senſe and Meaſures, might be the 
Poem we ſeek far. 

To which we reply, That if we ſhould al 
low them, that there was no præ- exiſtent Idea 
of human Nature, till it was actually form'd, 
(for the Idea of Man in the Divine Intellect 
muſt not now be conſider d) yet becauſe they 
declare, that great multitudes of each Species 
of Animals did fortuitouſly emerge out of the 
o Soil in diſtant Countries and Climates; what 

could that be leſs than Imitation in blind 
Chance, to make many Individuals of one 
Species ſo exactly alike ; Nay, though they 
ſhould now, to croſs us and evade the force 


o Lucret. lib, v. Hinc ubi quæqus loci regio opportuna dabatur 
Creſcebant uteri, Oc. Et ibidem. Inde loci mortalia ſacla erea- 
vit, Multa modis * varia ratione coorta. | 

of 
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of the Argument, deſert their antient Do. 


rine, and derive all forts of Animals from 
ſingle Originals of Each kind, which ſhould 
be the common Parents of all the Race; yet 
ſurely even in this account they muſt neceſ- 
ſarily allow Two at leaſt, Male and Female, 
in every Species : Which Chance could nei- 
ther make ſo very nearly alike, without Co- 
pying and Imitation; nor ſo uſefully differ- 
ing, without Contrivance and Wiſdom, 80 
that, let them take whether they will, if 
they deduce all Animals from ſingle Pairs of 
a ſort, even to make the ſecond of a Pair, is 
to write after a Copy ; it is, in the former 
compariſon, by the caſting of looſe Letters to 
compoſe the præ- exiſtent particular Poem of 
Ennius. But, if they make numerous Sons 
and Daughters of Earth among every Species 
of Creatures, as all their Authors have ſup- 


poſed, this is not only, as was ſaid before, 


to believe a Monky may once ſcribble. the 
Leviathan of Hobbes, but may do the fame 
frequently by an habitual kind of Chance. 
Lz T us conſider, how next to Impoſſible 
it is, that Chance (if there were ſuch a thing) 
ſhould in ſuch an immenſe variety of Parts in 
an Animal twice hit upon the ſame Structure, 
ſo as to make a Male and Female. Let us 
reſume the former inſtance of the twenty-four 
1 Letters 
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Letters thrayn at random upon the ground, 


Tis a Mathematical Demonſtration, that the 
twenty-four do admit of ſo many Change, 
in their order, 7 that they may make ſuch : 
long roll of differently ranged Alphabets, not 
two of which are alike, = they could not 
all be exhauſted, though a Million million 
of writers ſhould each write above a Thouſand 
Alphabets a-day for the ſpace of a Million 
million of years, What ſtrength of Imagi- 
nation can extend itſelf to embrace and com. 
prehend ſuch a prodigious Diverſity? And it 
is as infallibly certain, that ſuppoſe any par- 
ticular order bf the Alphabet be aſſigned, and 
the twenty-four Letters be caſt at a venture, 
ſo as to fall in a Line; it is ſo many Million 
of millions odds to one againſt any ſingle 
throw, that the aſſigned Order will not be 
caſt. Let us now ſuppoſe, there be only a 
thouſand conſtituent Members in the Body of 
a Man (that we may take few enough) it is 
plain that the different Poſition and Situation 
of theſe thouſand Parts would make ſo many 
differing Compounds and diſtin& Species of 
Animals. And if only twenty-four parts, as 
before, may be fo multifariouſly placed and 
ordered as to make many Millions of milli- 
ons of differing Rows; in the Suppoſition of 


o Tacquetti Arithmet, cap. ds Progreſſone, 
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a thouſand parts, how immenſe muſt that 
capacity of variation be ? Even beyond all 
thought and denomination, to be 
only in mute figures, whoſe multiplied Powers 
are beyond the narrowneſs of Language, and 
— the Imagination in aſtoniſhment and 
confuſion ; Eſpecially, if we obſerve, that the 
Variety of the Alphabet conſider d above was 
in mere Longityde pnly ; but the thouſand 
parts of our Hodies may be diverſified by Si- 
tuation in all the Dimenſions of Solid Bo- 
dies: which multiplies all over and over a- 
gain, and overwhelms the Fancy in a new 
Abyſs of unfathomable Number. Now it 
is demonſtratively certain, that it is all this 
odds to one, againſt any particular trial, That 
/ no one Man could — caſual production be 
framed like another; (as the Atheiſts ſup- 
poſe thouſands to be in ſeveral regions of the 
Earth;) and I think tis rather more odds 
than leſs, that no one Female could be added 
to a Male, inaſmuch as that moſt neceſſary 
Difference of Sex is a higher token of Divine 
Wiſdom and Skill, above all the power of 
Fortuitous Hits, than the very Similitude of 
both Sexes in the other parts of the Body. 
And again, we muſt conſider, that the vaſt 
imparity of this Odds againſt the accidental 


likeneſs of two Cn Formations is never 
leſſen d 
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leſſen d and diminiſh'd by Trying and Caft. 
ing. Tis above a Hundred to one againſt 
any particular throw, that you do not caſt 
any given Set of Faces with four cubical 
Dice, becauſe there are ſo many ſeyeral Com- 
binations of the fix Faces of four Dice. Now, 
after you have caſt all the hundred trials but 
one, tis ſtill as much odds at the laſt remain- 
ing time, as it was at the firſt : For blind 
_ Inſenſible Chance cannot grow cunning by 
many Experiments; neither have the preced- 
ing Caſts any influence upon thoſe that come 
after. So that if this Chance of the Atheiſts 
ſhould have eſſayed in vain to make a Species 
for a Million million of Ages, tis ſtill as 
many Millions odds againſt that Formation, 
as it was at the firſt moment in the beginning 
of Things. How incredible is' it therefore, 
that it ſhould hit upon two Productions alike, 
a within ſo ſhort duration of the World, ac- 

cording to the Doctrine of our Atheiſts? How 
much more, that it ſhould do ſo within the 
compaſs of a hundred years, and of a ſmall 
tract of Ground, ſo that this Male and Fe- 
male might come together? If any Atheiſt 
can be induced to ſtake his Soul for a wager, 
againſt ſuch an inexhauſtible diſproportion 3 


. 4 Lucret. v. Verum, gr opinov, habet novitatem ſumma, re- 
cenſque Natura e mundi neque pridem exordia cepit. 
| ſet 
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let him never hereafter accuſe others of Eaſi- 
neſs and Credulity, 

(4 Bur, fourthly, we will ſtill make more 
ample Conceſſions, and ſuppoſe with the 
Atheiſt, that his Chance has actually formed 
all Animals in their terreſtrial Wombs. Let 
us ſee now, how he will preſerve them to 
Maturity of Birth. What 'Climate will he 
cheriſh them in, that they be not inevitably 
deſtroyed by ' Moiſture or Cold? Where is 
that æquability of Nine Months warmth to be 
found ? that uniform warmth, which is ſo 
neceſſary even in the incubation of Birds, 
much more in the time of geſtation of Vivi- 
parous Animals. F know, his Party have 
placed this great Scene in Agypr, or ſome 
where between the two Tropics, Now, not 
to mention the of the. Nights, which 
alone would deſtroy the Conceptions ; tis 
known that all thoſe Countries have either 
inceſſant Rains every year for whole Months 
together, or are quite laid under Water by 
Floods from the higher Grounds ; which 
would certainly corrupt and putrify all the 
teeming Wombs of the Earth, and extinguiſh 
the whole brood of Zmbryons by untimely 
Abortions. 


+ Ceſalpin, Berigark 
| (5.) Bur, 
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(F.) Bu T, fifthly, we will till be more 
obliging to this Atheiſt, and grant him his pe- 
tition, That Nature may bring forth the 
young Infants vitally into the World, Let 
us ſee now what Suſtenance, what Nurſes he 
| hath provided for them, If we confider the 
preſent Conſtitution of Nature; we muſt 
_ affirm, that moſt Species muſt have been loſt 
for want of foſtering and feeding. Tis a 
great miſtake, that Man only comes weak 
and helpleſs into the World ; whereas 'tis ap- 
parent, that excepting Fiſh and Inſects (and 
not all of them neither) there are very few or 
no Creatures, that can provide for themſelves 
at firſt without the aſſiſtance of Parents. 80 
that unleſs they ſuppoſe Mother Earth to be 
a great Animal, and to have nurtured up her 
young Off- ſpring with a conſcious Tenderneß 
and providential Care, there is no poſſible 
help for it, but they muſt have been doubly 
ſtarved both with hunger and cold. 
(6.) Bu T, fixthly, we will be yet more 
civil to this Atheiſt, and forgive him this 
Difficulty alſo. Let us ſuppoſe the firſt Ani- 
mals maintain'd themſelves with food, though 
we cannot tell how. But then what ſecurity 
hath he made for the Preſervation of Human 
| Race from the Jaws of ravenous Beaſts, The 
- Divine Writers have acquainted us, that God- 
of | at 
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at the beginning gave Mankind Dominion 
(an impreſſed awe and authority) ſ over every 
Living thing that moveth upon the Earth. But 
in — Atheiſts Hypothefis there are no ima- 
ginable means of Defenſe : For tis manifeſt, 
that ſo many Beaſts of Prey, Lions, Tigers, 
Wolves, and the like, being of the ſame age 
with Man, and arriving at the top of their 
ſtrength in one year or two, muſt needs have 
wottied and devoured thoſe forlorn Brats of 
our Atheiſts, even before they were wean'd 
from the * Foramina Terre, or at leaſt in a 
ſhort time after; ſince all the Carnivorous A- 
nimals ſhould have multiplied exceedingly by 
ſeveral Generations, before thoſe Children — 
eſcaped at firſt could come to the Age of 
Puberty. So that Men would always leſſen, 
and their Enemies always encreaſe. 

Bur ſome of them will here pretend, that 
Epicurus was out in this matter; and that 
they were not born mere Infants out of thoſe 
Wombs of the Earth, but Men at their full 
growth, and in the prime of their ſtrength. 
But, I pray, what ſhould hinder thoſe grown 
uſty Infants from breaking ſooner thoſe 
Membranes that involved them ; as the Shell 
of the Egg is broken by the Bird, and the 

Amnion by the Fetus? Were the Membranes | 


Gen. i. 28. t Lucret. v. 4 
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ſo thick and tough, that the Fætus muſt ſtay 
there till he had Teeth to eat through them, 
as young Maggots do through a Gall ? By 
let us anfiver theſe Fools according to their 
Folly. Let us grant, that they were born 
with Beards, and in the full time of Man- 
hood. They are not yet in a better conditi- 
on; here are ſtill many Enemies againſt few, 
many Speries againſt One; and thoſe Ene- 
mies ſpeedily multiplying in the ſecond and 
third and much lower Generations; whereas 
the Sons of the Firſt Men muſt have a tedi- 
ons time of Childhood and Adoleſcence, be- 
fore they can either themſelves aſſiſt their 
Parents, or encourage them with new hopes 
of Poſterity. And we muſt conſider withal, 
that (in the notion of Atheiſm) thoſe Savages 
were not then, what civilized Mankind is 
now; but Mutum & turpe pecus, without 
Language, without mutual Society, without 
Arms of Offenſe, without Houſes or Fortifi- 
cations; an obvious and expoſed Prey to the 
ravage of devouring Beaſts; a moſt ſorry and 
miſerable Plantation towards the Peoplin 5 of 
a World. ”= 


AND now, that I have followed the A- 
* theiſts through ſo many dark mazes of Error 


and Extravagance, having to my knowledge 
omitted 
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a Difficulty, nor propoſed any thing in Re- 


juſt and folid Anſwer ; I ſhall here cloſe up 
the Apoſtle's Argument of the Exiſtence 
of God from the conſideration. of Human 
Nature. And I appeal to all fober and 
impartial Judges of Ag hath been deliver'd, 
Whether thoſe Noble Faculties of our Souls 
may be only a mere Sound and Eccho 


rather indubifably muſt procede from a Spi- 
ritual Subſtance of a Heavenly and Divine 
Extraction? Whether theſe admirable Fabrics 
of our Bodies ſhall be aſcribed to the fatal 
Motions or fortuitous Shufflings of blind Mat- 
ter; or rather, beyond controverſy, to the 
Wiſdom and Contrivance of the Almighty 
Author of all things, u ho is wonderful 
in Counſel, and Excellnt in W * ? To 
whom, Ce. 


omitted nothing on their ſide that looks like 


ply but what I my ſelf really believe to be a 
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from the claſhing of ſenſeleſs Atoms, or 
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PART I. 


8 M ON VI 
Preached October the zd, 1692. 


| 'AcTs xiv. 15, &c, 

That ye ſhould turn from theſe Vanities unt 
the living God, who made Heaven and Earth, 
and the Sea, and all things that are therein: 
Who in times paſt ſuffer d all Nations i 
walk in their own ways. Nevertheleſs, be 
left not himſelf without witneſs, in that le 
did good, and gave us Rain from Heaven, 


and fruitful Seaſons, filling our hearts with 
Food and Glad. 


A” L the Arguments that can be brought, 
or can be demanded, for the Exiſt- 


ence of God, may, 3 not abſurdly, be 
reduced 
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reduced to Three General Heads: The Firſt 
of which will include all the Proofs from the 
Vial and Intelligent Portions of the Univerſe, 
the Organical Bodies of the various Animals, 
and the Immaterial Souls of Men, Which 
Liring and Underſtanding Subſtances, as they 
make incomparably the moſt conſiderable and 
noble Part of the naturally known and viſible 
Creation ; ſo they do the moſt clearly and co- 
rently demonſtrate to Philoſophical Enquirers 
the nece ſſary Self-exiſtence, and omnipotent 
Power, and unſearchable Wiſdom, and bound- 
kf Beneficence of their Maker. This firſt 
Topic therefore was very fitly and divinely 
made uſe of by our Apoſtle in his Conference 
with Philoſophers and that inquiſitive People 
of Athens : the latter pending their time in 
mthing elſe, but either to tell or hear ſome 
New thing ; and the other, in nothing, but 

to call in queſtion the moſt evident Truths 
that were deliver'd and receiv'd of Old. And 
theſe Arguments we have hitherto purſued in 
their utmoſt latitude and extent. So that now 
we ſhall procede to the Second Head, or the 
Proofs of a Deity from the Inanimate part of 
the World; fince even Natural Reaſon, as 
well as Holy Scripture, aſſures us, d That the 
Heavens declare the Glory of God, and the 
> Chap. xvii, ver. 2. N - I Plal. iz. 1. 
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Firmament ſheweth his Handy-work ; That 
He made the Earth by his power, He hath eſta. 
bliſhed the World by bis wiſdom, and hath 
ſtretebed out the Heaven by bis underſtanding, 
d That He commanded and they were created, 
He hath alſo eftabliſhed them for ever and ever; 
He covereth the Heavens with Clouds, He pre. 
pareth Rain for the Earth, * He crowneth th 
| Near with bis Goodneſs, 
Tuxsx Reaſons for God's Exiſtence, from 
the Frame and Syſtem of the World, as they 
are equally true with the Former, fo they hare 
always been more popular and plauſible to the 
illiterate part of Mankind ; infomuch as the 
S Epricureans, and ſome others, have obſerved, 
that Mens contemplating the moſt ample Arch 
of the Firmament, the innumerable multitude 
of the Stars, the regular Riſing and Setting of 
the Sun, the periodical and conſtant Viciſſ- 
tudes of Day and Night, and Seaſons of the 
Year, and the other Affections of Meteors 
and Heavenly Bodies, was the principal and 
< Jer. I. 11 ©* fal. exlvii, 3. fil. cxlvi 8, 
r Pfal. xv. 2. S8 Lueret. lib. v. Praterra cœli ratimes 
ordine certo, Et dar annorum cernebant tempora verti. & 
| Hb, vi, Nam bene qui didicere Deos ſecurum agere evum, Si ta- 
men imer mirantur, &fc, Cie. de Nat, Deor. lib. ii. Dis bun 
| bominem dixerit, qui cum tam certos cali motus, tam ratos aftn- 
rum ordines, &c. Plutarch. de plac, phil. 1. 6. Os yap naw 
6X6 rd S 4riper, oparre; Tru r ey hene 
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almoſt only ground and occaſion that the 
Notion of a God came firſt into the World : 
making no mention of the former Proof from 
the Frame of human Nature, That in God 
we Live, and Move, and bave our Being. 
Which Argument being ſo natural and inter- 
nal to Mankind, doth nevertheleſs (I know 
not how) ſeem more remote and obſcure to 
the Generality of Men; who are readier to 
fetch a Reaſon from the immenſe diſtance of 
the ſtarry Heavens and the outmoſt Walls of 
the World, than ſeek one at home, within 
themſelves, in their own Faculties and Con- 
ſtitutions. So that hence we may perceive 
how prudently that was waved, and the Se- 
cond here inſiſted on by St. Paul to the rude 
and ſimple Semi-barbarians of Lycaonia : He 
left not himſelf without witneſs, in that he did 
good, and gave us Rain from Heaven, and 
fruitful Sch, filling our Hearts with Food 
and Gladneſs, Which words we ſhall now 
interpret in a large and free Acceptation ; fo 
that this Second Theme may comprehend all 
the Brute Inanimate Matter of the Univerſe, 
as the Former compriſed all viſible Creatures 
in the World, that have Underſtanding, or 
Senſe, or Vegetable Life. Theſe two Argu- 
ments are the Voices of Nature, the unani- 
mous Suffrages of all real Beings and Sub- 
N 3 ſtances 
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ſtances created, that are naturally knowabl 
without Revelation. And if, Laſtly, in the 
Third place, we can evince the Divine Exif. 
ence from the Adjuncts and Circumſtances of 
human Life; if we find in all Ages, in al 
civilized Nations, an Univerſal Belief and 
Worſhip of a Divinity; if we find many un- 
queſtionable Records of ſupernatural and mi. 
raculous Effects; if we find many faithfu 
Relations of Prophecies punctually accompliſh. 
ed ; of Prophecies ſo well atteſted, above the 
faſpicion of Falſhood; ſo remote, and part- 
cular, and unlikely to come to paſs, beyond 
the poſſibility of good Gueſſing, or the mer: 
Foreſight of human Wiſdom ; if we find a 
moſt warrantable Tradition, that ar fund) 
times and in divers manners God pale unto 
Mankind by his Prophets, and by his Son, and 
his Apoſtles, who have delivered to us in &. 
cred Writings a clearer Revelation of his Di- 
vine Nature and Will : If, I fay, this Third 
Topic from human Teſtimony be found a 
greeable to the ſtanding Vote and Atteſtation 
of Nature, what further proofs can be de- 
manded or deſired? What fuller Evidence can 
our Adverſaries require, ſince all the claſſes of 
known Beings are ſummoned to appear! 
Would they have us bring more Witneſſes 
than the All of the World ? and will they 
nat 


. 
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not ſtand to the grand Verdict and Determi.. ' 
nation of the Univerſe ? They are incurable | 
Infidels, that perſiſt to deny a Deity ; when 
ll Creatures in the World, as well ſpiritual as 
corporeal, all from human Race to the loweſt ' 
of Inſects, from the Cedar of Libanus fo the 
Moſs upon the Wall, from the vaſt Globes of 
the Sun and Planets to the ſmalleſt Particles 
of Duſt, do declare their abſolute dependance 
upon the firſt Author and Fountain of all Be- 
ing, and Motion, and Life, the only Eternal 
and Self-exiſtent God; with whom inhabit ' 
all Majeſty, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, for 
ever and ever. 

Bu r, before I enter upon this Argument 
from the Origin and Frame of the World ; it 
will not be amiſs to premiſe ſome Particulars 
that may ſerve for an illuſtration of the Text, 
and be a proper Introduction to the following 
Diſcourſes, 

As the Apoſtles, N and Paul, were 
preaching the Goſpel at h Lyra, a City of 
Lycaomia in Afia the Leſs, among the reſt of 
their Auditors there was a lame Cripple from 
his Birth, whom Paul commanded with a 
loud Voice, To tand upright on his Feet ; and 
immediately by a miraculous Energy be leaped 
end wy: Let us compare the * Cir- 


k Ver. 8. | 
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cumſtances with thoſe of my former Text, 
and obſerve the remarkable difference in the 
Apoſtle's procedings, No queſtion but there 
were ſeveral Cripples at Athens, ſo very large 
and populous a City ; and, if that could be 
dubious, I. might add, that the very Climate 
diſpoſed the Inbobitants to Impotency in the 
Feet: i Atthide tentantur greſſus, oculique in 
Aabæis Finibus----are the words of Lucre- 
. Fius ; which tis probable he tranſcribed from 
Epicurus, a Gargettian and Native of Athens, 
and therefore an unqueſtionable | Evidence in 
a matter of this nature. N either is it likely 


that all the Athenian Cripples ſhould eſcape 


the ſight of St. Paul, k ſince he diſputed there 
in the Market daily with them that met him, 
How comes it to paſs then, that we do not 
hear of a like Miracle in that City ; which 
one would think might have greatly conduced 

to the Apoſtle's Deſign, and have converted, 
or at leaſt confuted and put to ſilence, the 
Epicureans and Sfozcs ? But it is not difficult 
to give an account of this ſeeming Diſparity, 
if we attend to the Qualifications of the lame 
Perſon at Lyſra ; whom Paul ſtedfaſtly be- 
holding, and! perceiving that be had F AITH 
to be healed, faid with a loud voice, Stand up- 
right on thy Feet. Thus 1 is | the RT, * 
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dition that was always requir'd by our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles : M And Feſus ſaid unto the 
blind Man, Receive thy Sight, thy FAITH 
bath ſaved thee; and to the Woman that had 
the Iſſue of Blood, * Daughter, be of good 
comfort, thy F AIT H hath made thee whole, 
go in peace. "Twas want of FAIT H in our 
Saviour's Countrymen, which hinder'd. him 
from ſhedding among them the falutary Ema- 
nations of his Divine Virtue ; o And he did 
nt many mighty Works there, becauſe of their 
Unbelief, There were many diſeaſed perſons 
in his own Country, but very few that were 
rightly diſpoſed for a ſupernatural Cure, St. 
Mark hath a very obſervable Expreſſion upon 
the ſame occaſion: P And he COULD do no 
mighty works there, ſave that he laid his hands 
upon @ few fick folk, and healed them. Kal tx 
HATNAT O ti $Jeuiar Wrap Tonga We 
read in St, Luke v. 17. And the POWER 
(Wraps) of the Lord was preſent to heal them, 
And, Chap. vi. ver. 19, And the whole multi- 
tude fought to touch bim: for there went Vir- 
tue (aus) out of him, and healed them all, 

Now ſince ain and i are words of 
the ame Root and Signification ; ſhall we ſo 
interpret the Evangeliſt, as if our Saviour had 
® Luke xviii. 42, u vii, 48. 9 Mart, xi, 58, 

F Mark vi. 5, 5 

5 not 
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not Power to work Miracles among his un- 
believing Countrymen ? This is the Paſſage 
which that impious and impure Atheiſt 4 Lu- 
cilia Vanino ſingled out for his Text in his 
pretended and mock Apology for the Chri- 
 ſtian Religion; wickedly inſinuating, as if 
the Prodigies of Chriſt were mere Impoſtures 
and ated by Confederacy : and therefore, 
where the Spectators were incredulous, and 
conſequently watchful and ſuſpicious, and not 
eaſily impoſed on, he COULD do no 
mighty Work there; there his Arm was 
ſhorten'd, and his Power and Virtue too feeble 
for ſuch ſupernatural Effects. But the groſs 
abſurdity of this Suggeſtion is no leſs conſpi- 
cuous than the villainous Blaſphemy of it, 
For, can it be credible to any rational Perſon, 
that St. Mark could have that meaning? that 
he ſhould tax his Lord and Saviour, whom 
he knew to be God Almighty, with Defi- 
ciency of Power ? He could do no mighty 
Works; that is, he would do none, becauſe 
of their Unbelief. There's a frequent change 
of thoſe words in all Languages of the World. 
And we may appeal with "St, Cbryſeſtom to 
A a ph LT E 2 25 15 _ — 


Aa riv. 20. ü. 7. and Yiaw is poſſum. Vid. Buda 
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the common, cuſtom of Speech, whatever 
Country we tive in. This therefore is the 
genuine Senſe of that. Expreſſion; Chriſt 
would not heal their Infirmities, becauſe of the 
hardneſs and ſlowneſs of their Hearts, in that 
they believed him not. And I think there is 
not one inſtance in all the Hiſtory of the New 
Teſtament of a Miracle done for any one's 
ſake, that did not believe Jeſus to be a good 
Perſon, and ſent from God ; and had not a 
diſpoſition of Heart fit to receive his Doctrine. 
For to believe he was the Meſſias and Son of 
God, was, not then abſolutely neceſſary, nor 
rigidly exacted; the moſt fignal of the Pro- 
pheſies being not yet fulfilled by him, till his 
Paſſion and Reſurrection. But, as I ſaid, to 
obtain a Miracle from him, it was neceſſary 
to believe him a good Perſon, and ſent from 
| God. * Herod therefore hoped in vain 0 
have ſeen ſome Miracle done by bim: And 
when the Phariſees ſought of him a Sign from 
Heaven, tempting him, they receiv d this diſ- 
2 Anſwer, Verily I ſay unto you, 
There ſhall no Sign be given to this Generation. 
And we may obſerve in the Goſpels, That 
where the Perſons themſelves were incapable 
of actual Faith; * yet the Friends and Rela- 


7 dos John, cb. ix, and Matt. xvi. 14. uke iii. 8, 
Murk viii, 32. ® Matt. xvii 15. zv. 22. Luke viii. 4. 
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tions of thoſe Dead that were raiſed again to 
Life, of thoſe Lunatics and Demoniucs that 
were reſtored to their right Minds, were ſuch 
as ſought after him and believed on him, Y And, 


as to the healing of Maſchus's Ear, it was a 


peculiar and extraordinary Caſe : For, though 
the Perſon was wholly unworthy of ſo gra- 
clous a Cure, yet in the account of the meek 
Lamb of God it was a kind of Injury done to 
' him by the fervidneſs of St, Peter, who knew 
not yet what Spirit he was of, and that his 
Maſter's Kingdom was not of this World, 
But, beſides this obvious meaning of the words 
of the Evangeliſt, there may perhaps be a 
ſublimer Senſe couched under the Expreſſion, 
For in the Divine Nature Vill and Can are 
frequently the ſelf- ſame thing; and Freedom 
and Neceſſity, that are oppoſites here be- 
low, do in Heaven above moſt amicably a- 
gree and join hands together. And this is 
not a Reſtraint or Impotency, but the Royal 
Prerogative of the moſt abſolute King of 
Kings; that he 1l/s to do nothing but what 
he can, and that he can do nothing which 
is repugnant to his divine Wiſdom and eſſen- 
tial Goodneſs, God cannot do what is unjuſt, 


nor ſay what is untrue, nor promiſe with a 


mind to deceive. Our Saviour therefore could 
do no mighty Work in a Country of Unbe- 
Luke xxil, 32. | | lievers, 
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llevers, becauſe it was not fit and reaſonable, 
And ſo we may ſay of our Apoſtle, who was 
acted by the Spirit of God z that he could do 
no Miracle at Athens, and that becauſe of their 
Unbeligf, There is a very ſad and melancholy 
Account of the Succeſs of his Stay there, 
v Hobeit CERTAIN Men clave unto him 
and believed z A more diminutive Expreſſion, 
than if they had been called a few, And we 
do not find, that he ever viſited this City a- 
gain, as he did ſeveral others, where 'there 
vere a competent number of Diſciples, And 
indeed if we conſider the Genius and Con- 
dition of the Athenrans at that time, how vi- 
tious and corrupt they were; how conceited 
of their own Wit, and Science, and Polite- 
neſs, as if they had invented Corn and Oil, 
and diſtributed them to the World; a and had 
firſt taught Civility, and Learning, and Re- 
ligion, and Laws to the reſt of Mankind ; 
how they were puffed up with the fulſome 
Flatteries of their Philoſophers, and Sophiſts, 
and Poets of the Stage ; we cannot much 
wonder, that they ſhould ſo little regard an 
unknown Stranger, that preached unto them 
an unknown God. 


To N Ache, ch. xvii, ver. 34. Cicero pro 
Flacco, Adſunt Athenienſes, unde humanitas, doctrina, religio, 
| r Jura, leges ort atque tn onnes terras diftiributa putantur. 

oc, Paneg. Diod, Sic, 13, 
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I AM aware of an Objection, That, for 
ought we can now affirm, St. Paul might 
have done ſeveral Miracles at Athens, though 
they be not related by St. Luke, I conf 
am far from aſſerting, That all the b Miracles 


ol our Saviour are recorded in the Goſpels, or 


of his Apoſtles in the Acts. But neverthele, 
in the preſent Circumſtances, I think we may 
conjecture, That, if any Prodigy and Wonder 


had been performed by our Apoſtle among 


thoſe curious and pragmatical Athenians, it 
would have had ſuch a conſequence, as might 


have deſerved ſome place in Sacred Hiſtory, 


as well as this before us at Lyſtra; © where, 
_ when the People ſaw what Paul had done, they 
lift up their voices, ſaying in the ſpeech of Ly- 
caonia, The Gods are come down to us in the 
likeneſs of Men; and the Prieſts came with 
Oxen and Garlands, and would have facri- 
ficed to them, as to Fuppiter and Mercurius, 
That this was a common Opinian among the 
Gentiles, that the Gods ſometimes aſſumed 
human ſhape, and converſed upon Earth as 
Strangers and Travellers, muſt needs be well 
known to any one that ever looks into the 
antient Poets. Even the vagabond Life of 


Apollonius Tyanenfis ſhall be called by a bigot- 


* See John xi, 25, and 2 Cor, Al. 111: © Ver, 11. 
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ted Sophiſt, 4 '(rJyuia, is ariparres ©:8, a Pe- 
regrination of a God among Men, And when 
the Lyſtrians ſay, opowyaTE dd, G 
is the ſhape of Men, they mean not, that the 
Gods had other Figure than human even in 
Heaven itſelf (for that was the received Do- 
arine of moſt of the vulgar Heathen, and of 
ſome Sects of Philoſophers too) but that they, 
who in their own Nature were of a more au- 
guſt Stature and glorious Viſage, had now 
contracted and debaſed themſelves into the 
narrower Dimenſions and meaner Aſpects of 
mortal Men, Now, when the Apoſtles heard 
of this intended Sacrifice, e they rent their 
Cubes, and ran in among the People, crying 
out, &c, St. Chry/ſoftom upon this place hath 
' very odd Expoſition, He enquires why 
Paul and Barnabas do now at laſt reprove the 
People, when the Prieſt and Victims were 
even at the Gates; and not preſently, when 
they lift up their Voice, and called them 
Gods: for which he aſſigns this reaſon, * That 
becauſe they ſpoke Auxaomm, in theLycaonian 
Tongue, the Apoſtles did not then underſtand 
them; but now they perceived their meaning 
by the Oxen and the Garlands. Indeed it is 
4 Eunapins, cap. ii, {© Ven, 2464 

r gs jr rum me e, TH N ee, Puri i · 


d red i hum; Ter, inuds dd io TH rimpadls, ri di- 
Harris Oujirier rd ndtne woran, Chryſ. ad loc. 
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very probable, that the Zycaonian Language 
was very different from the Greek, as we may 
gather from 8 Ephorus, and Strabo that cite, 
him, who make almoſt all the Inland Na. 
tions of Afia Minor to he Barbarians ; and 
from * Stephanus Byzantius, who acquaint 


us, that Ah, a Juniper-tree, was called 


Jixcus in the Speech of the Lycaonians, cn 7 
P Avxavey pay, But, notwithſtanding we can 
by no means allow that the great Apoſtt 
of the Gentiles ſhould be ignorant of that 
Language; he that ſo ſolemnly affirms of 
himſelf, I thank my God, I ſpeak with Tongues 
more than you all ; and at the firſt Effuſion 
of this heavenly Gift, the Dwellers in Cap- 
padocia, in Pontus and Aſia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia (ſome of them near Neighbours 
to the Lycaonians) heard the Apoſtles jpeak in 
_ their ſeveral Tongues the wonderful Works if 
God. And how could theſe two Apoſtles 
have preached the Goſpel to the l Lyſtrians, if 
they did not uſe the common Language of 
the Country ? And to what purpoſe did they 
m y out and ſpeak to them, if the Hearers 
could not apprehend-? or how could they by 
thoſe ® Sayings reſtrain the People from ſacri- 


s Ephorus apud Strab, lib, xiv, 5 Steph, voce Aipen. 
11 Cor. xiv, 18. r 
Va. 7. . 8 Ver. 15. 
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ing, if eue, was not intelligible ? 
— will be ached, Why then were the Apo- 
poſtles ſo ſlow. 2 backward in reclaiming 
them? and what can be anſwer d to the Que- 
ry of St. Chry/ſoffom f When I conſider the 
circumſtances and nature of this Aﬀair, I am 
perſuaded they did not hear that diſcourſe of 
the people, For I can hardly conceive, that 
Men under ſich apprehenſions as the Ig. 
firians then were, in the dread Preſence and 
under the very Nod of. the almighty Juppiter, 
not an Idol of Wood or Stone, but the real 
and very God (as the ® Athenians made their 
complement to Demetrius Poliorcetes) ſhould 
exclaitn in his ſight and hearing: This, I ſay, 
ſeems not probable nor natural; nor is it af- 
firm'd in the Text: p but they might buzz 
and whiſper it one to another, and filently 
withdrawing from the preſence of the Apo- 
ſtles, they then ft up their voices, and noiſed 
it about the City. 80 that Paul and Barna- 
bas were but juſt then inform d of their ido- 
latrous deſign, when they rent their clothes, 
and ran in among them, and expoſtulated 
with them; q Sirs, why do ye theſe things f 
we alſo are men of like paſſions with you ; op» 
o © 06 Eder, 8h) abies, A A. Athenzus 6, 15, 
"0 IN = anten iu. bs r T. 
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dig vpn, © Mortal Men like your ſelves, a5 
it is judiciouſly, render'd in ily antient Latin 
Verſion ; otherwiſe the Antitheſis | is not fo 
plain: For the Heathen Theology made eyen 
Gods themſelves ſubject to human Pal. 
fions and Appetites, to Anger, . Luſt, 
Hunger, Wounds, Lameneſs, &c. * and ex- 
empted them from nothing but Death and 
Old Age: and we preach unto you, that ye 
ſhould turn from | theſe Vanities (i. e. Idols) 
unto the Living God, which made Heaven, and 
Earth, and the Sea, and all things that ar: 
therein: who in times paſt ſuffered all Nations 
to walk in their own ways : Id To. t9n, 
not all Natzons, but all the Heathen (the 
word HEAT HEN comes from £91) all 
the Gentiles, diſtinguiſhed from the Feus, as 
the ſame words are tranſlated Roy. xv. 11. 
and 2 Tim. iv. 17. and ought to have been 
ſo, Rom. i. 5. and xvi. 26. but much more in 
our Text, which, according to the preſent 
Verſion, ſeems to carry a very obſcure, if not 
erroneous meaning; but by a true interpreta- 
tion is very eaſy and intelligible: That hither- 
to God had ſuffer' d all the Gentiles to walk 


r" Mortales 8 amilo, vobi⸗ . 80 Ein rade, I 


die, a common Expreſſion in Greek Writers. 
c A? ino di E a e hoyigg® Iaada a Hom, 
r ce Acts iv. 27, xiv, 5. Xxvi. 17. Gal. ii. 14. 
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in their own ways z and excepting the Jews 
only, whom he choſe for his own People, and 
preſcribed t them a Law, he permi itted the reſt 
of Mankind to walk by the mere Light of 4 
Nature without the aſſiſtance of Revelation; 
But that now, in the fulneſs of time, he had 
even to the Gentiles alſo /ent Salvation, and 
opened the door of Faith, and granted Repen- 
tance unto Life, $0 that theſe words of our 
Apoſtle are exactly co-incident with that re- 
W Paſſage in his diſcourſe to the Arhe- 
ans ; And the (paſt) times gf this i ignorance 
of the Gentile World) God winked at (or 
x overlook'd ; ) but now commandeth all Men 
every where to repent. And nevertheleſs, ſays 
our Text, even in that gloomy ſtate of Hea- 
theniſin, be left not himſelf without Witneſs, 
in that he did good, &yagorod) E ovears, al- 
ways doing good from Heaven, (I which ſeems 
to be the genuine punctuation, and is au- 
thoriſed by the Syriac Interpreters) and gave 
us Rain and Fra Seaſons, filing our hearts 
with Food and Gladneſs, Even the very Gen- 
tiles might fee ger him and find him ; ſince 


u Ads xvii W * bega. 
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the admirable Frame of Heaven, and Earth, 
and Sea, and the munificent proviſion of food 
and ſuſtenance for his Creatures, did compe- 
tently ſet forth his Eternal Power and God- 
head; fo that ſtupid Idolaters and prophane 
Atheiſts were Kong and always' without Ex- 
cuſe. 
Ou Adverſaries have uſed the ame me- 
thods to elude the preſent Argument from the 
Frame of the World, as they have done to 
evade the former from the Origin of Man- 
kind. Some have maintain d, That this World 
hath thus exiſted from all Eternity in its pre- 
ſent form and condition; but Others fay, 
That the Forms of particular Worlds are ge- 
nerable and corruptible ; ſo that our preſent 
Syſtem cannot have ſuſtain'd an infinite Du- 
ration already gone and expired: but how- 
ever, ſay they, Body in general, the common 
Baſis and Matter of all Worlds and Beings, is 
ſeli-exiſtent and eternal; which being natu- 
rally divided into innumerable little Particles 
or Atoms, eternally endued with an ingenit 
and inſeparable power of Motion, by their 
omnifarious Concurſions, and Combinations, 
and Coalitions, produce ſucceſſively (or at 
once, if Matter be infinite) an infinite num- 


ber of Worlds; and among ſt the reſt there 


aroſe this viſible * Syſtem of Heaven 
and 


4 
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and Earth, And thus far they do agree; but 
then they differ about the Cauſe and Mode 
of the production of Worlds, ſome aſcribing 
it to Fortune, and others to Mechaniſm or 
Nature, 'Tis true, the Aſtrological Atheiſts 
will give us no trouble in the preſent diſpute ; 
becauſe they cannot form a peculiar Hypothe- 
fs here, as they have done before about the 
Origination of Animals. For though ſome 
of them are ſo vain and ſenſeleſs, as to pre- 
tend to a Thema Mundi, a calculated Scheme 
of the Natiyity of our World; yet it excedes 
eyen Their abſurdity, to ſuppoſe the Zodiac 
and Planets to be efficient of, and antecedent 
to themſelves ; or to exert any Influences be- 
fore they were in Being. So that, to refute all 
poſſible Explications that the Atheiſts have or 
can propoſe, I ſhall procede in this following 
method; | 


-4 FIRST, I will prove it impoſſible that 
the primary Parts of our World, the Sun and 
the Planets, with their regular Motions and 
Revolutions, ſhould have ſubſiſted eternally 
in the preſent or a 8 Frame and on. 
dition. 

II. SE cON DIV, I will ſhew, That Maa 
ter abſtractly and abſolutely conſider d, can- 
not; have ſubſiſted eternally ; or, if it has, yet 
0 3 Motion 
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Motion cannot have co-exiſted eternally with 
it, as an inherent Property and eſſential Attri- 
bute of the Atheiſt's God, MATTER. 
III. TRIX DLV, Though Univerſal Mat- 
ter ſhould have endured from everlaſting, di. 
vided into infinite Particles in the Epicurean 
way; and though Motion ſhould have been 
coævyal and coeternal with it; yet thoſe Part. 
| eles or Atoms could never of themſelves by 
omnifarious kinds of Motion, whether Fortui- 
tous or Mechanical, have fallen or been dif 
poſed into this or a like viſible Syſtem. 
IV. Ax p, Fourthly, a poſteriori, That 
the Order and Beauty of the Inanimate Part 
of the World, the diſcernible Ends and final 
F Cauſes of them, the T3 Berrlor, or a Meliority 
above what was neceflary to be, do evince by 
a reflex Argument, That it is the Produd 
and Workmanſhip, not of blind Mechaniſm 
or blinder Chance, but of an intelligent and 
benign Agent; who by his excellent Wiſdm 
made the Heavens and Earth, and gives Rain 
and 2 tful Seafins for the "$48 ce of Man. 


1411 ſpeak to the two firſt Propoſ: 
tions in my preſent Diſcourſe ; N the 


nntter for other Opportunities 
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L P. 1 RS r, therefore: : Thar the preſent or 
a like Frame of the World hath not ſubſiſted 
from Everlaſting. We will readily concede, 
that a thing may be truly Eternal though its 
duration be terminated at one End. For fo 
we affirm Human Souls to be Immortal and 
Eternal, though Iv & d zou, there was a 
time when they were Nothing; and therefore 
their Infinite Duration will always be bounded 
at one Extreme 'by that firſt beginning of 
Exiſtence. So that, for ought appears as yet, 
the Revolutions of the Earth and other Pla- 
nets about the Sun, though they be limited 
at one end by the preſent Revolution, may 
nevertheleſs have been Infinite and Eternal 
without any beginning. But then we muſt 
conſider, that this Duration of Human Souls 
is only potentially Infinite. For their Eterni- 
ty conſiſts only in an endleſs capacity of Con- 
tinuance without ever ceaſing to be, in a 
boundleſs Futurity t that can never be exhauſt- 
ed, or all of it be paſt and preſent. But 
their Duration can never be Pofits vely and act 
zally Eternal ; becauſe it is moſt manifeſt, 
that no Moment can ever be aſſigned, whete- 
in it ſhall be true, that ſuch a Soul hath then 
actually ſuſtain'd an Infinite Duration. For 
that ſuppoſed Infinite Duration will by the 


o4 very 
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very Suppoſition be limited at two extremes 
though never ſo remote aſunder; and conſe 
quently muſt needs be Finite. ,,Wherefor 
the true Nature and Notion of a Soul's Eter- 
nity is this: That the future Moments of it 
Duration can never be all peſt and preſent, but 
ſtill there will be a Futurity and Potentialit 
of more for ever and ever. So that we evi- 
dently perceive from this inſtance, That what- 
ever ſucceſſive Duration ſhall be bounded at 
one end, and be all paſt and preſent, for that 
Reaſon muſt be Finite. Which neceſlarily e- 
vinceth, That the preſent or a like World can 
never have been Eternal; or that there can- 
not have been Infinite paſt Revolutions of a 
Planet about a Sun. For this ſuppoſed Inf- 
nity is terminate at one Extreme by the pre 
ent Revolution, and all the other Revolutions 
are confeſſedly paſt; ſo that the whole Du- 
ration is bounded at one end, and all paſt and 
| Preſent ; and therefore cannot have been In- 
finite, by what was proved before. And this 
will ſhew us the vaſt Difference between the 
falſe ſucceſſive Eternity backwards, and the 
real one to come. For, conſider the preſent 
Revolution of the Earth, as the Bound and 
Oonfine of them both, God Almighty, if 
he ſo pleaſeth may continue this Motion to 
perpetuity in Infinite Revolutions to come; 
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becauſe Futurity is inexhauſtible, and can ne- 
jer be all ſpent or run out by peſt and pre- 
ſent moments, But then, if we Jook: back- 
wards from this preſent Revolution, we may 
apprehend the impoſſjbility of infinite Revo- 
lutions on that ſide; becauſe all are already 
poſt, and fo were once actually prgent, and 
conſequently are finite, by the Argument be- 
fore. For ſurely we cannot conceive a Præ- 
teriteneſs (if I may fay ſo) till backwards in 
infimtum, that never was preſent ; as we can 
an endleſs Futurity, that never will be preſent, 
80 that though one is potentially Infinite ; yet 
nevertheleſs the other is actually Finite. And 
this Reaſoning doth neceſſarily conclude a- 
gainſt the paſt infinite duration of all ſucceſ- 
five Motion and mutable Beings : but it doth 
not at all affect the eternal Exiſtence of God 
in whoſe invariable nature there is no Paſt o or 
Future; who is omnipreſent not only as to 
Space, but as to Duration; and, with reſpect 
to ſuch Omnipreſence, it is certain and ma- 
nifeſt, that Succeſſion and Motion are mere 
Impoſlibilities, and repugnant in the very 
Terms, 

A p, ccadle. though what hath been 
now. faid hath given us ſo clear a view of 
the nature of ſucceſſive Duration, as to make 
na needles ; yet I ſhall here 
3 


ges A Conruration Scrmy, 
briefly ſhew, how our Adverſaries F 
without any outward oppoſition deſtroys and 
confutes itſelf, For let us ſuppoſe infinite 
Revolutions of the Earth about the Sun to be 
already gone and expired; I take it to be ſelf. 
evident, that, if None of thoſe paſt Revolu- 
tuions has been infinite ages ago, all the Re. 
volutions put together eannot make the Dura- 
tion of infinite ages: It follows therefore from 
this Suppoſition, that there may be ſome one 
aſſignable Revolution among them, that was 
at an infinite diſtance from the preſent. But 
it is ſelf-evident likewiſe, that no one paſt 
Revolution could be infinitely diſtant from 
the preſent: for then an infinite or unbound- 
ed Duration may be bounded at two Extremes 

by two Annual Revolutions; which is abſurd 
and a contradiction. And again, upon the fame 
Suppoſition of an eternal paſt Duration of the 
World, and of infinite Annual Revolutions 
of the Earth about the Sun; I would ask 
concerning the Monthly Revolutions of the 
Moon about the Earth, or the Diurnal ones 
of the Earth upon its one Axis, both which 
by the very Hypotheſis are comval with the 
former; whether theſe alſo have been finite 
or infinite ? Not Finite ta be fure ; becauſe 
| then a finite number would be greater than 


an infinite as 12 or 365 are more than an 
Unit. 
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Unit. Nor Infinite neither; for then two or 
three Infinites would excede one another: as 
a Year excedes a Month, or both excede a 
Day. So that both ways the nn 0 
repugnant and impoſſible. 
AN , Thirdly, the Arguments ood 
uſed, from the gradual Increaſe of Mankind, 
from the known Plantations of moſt Coun- 
tries, from the recent Invention of Letters 
— Arts, &c. do conclude as forcibly againſt 
the Eternity of the World, as againſt infinite 
Generations of Human Race. For if the 
preſent Frame of the Earth be ſuppoſed eter- 
nal; by the ſame notion they make Mankind 
to have been coeternal with it. For other- 
wiſe this eternal Earth, after ſhe had been 
eternally barren and deſolate, muſt at laſt have 
| ſpontaneouſly produced Mankind, without 
new Cauſe from without, or any alteration in 
her own Texture: which is fo groſs an Ab- 
ſurdity, that even no Atheiſt hath yet affirmed | 
it. So that it evidently follows, ſince Man- 
kind had a beginning, that the preſent Form 
of the Earth, and therefore the whole Syſtem 
ol the World, had a beginning alſo. 
Wau being proved and eſtabliſhed ; 
we are now enabled to give Anſwers to fome 
bold Queries and Objections of Atheiſts ; That 
* Sem. II. | 
ſince 
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fince God is deſcribed as a Being infinitely 
powerful and perfectly good ; and that thek 


Attributes were eſſential to him from all Eter. 


nity ; why did he not by his Power, for the 
more ample communication of his Goodnek, 
create the World from Eternity, if he created 
it at all? or at leaſt many Millions of Ages 
ago before this ſhort Span of duration of fixe 
or fix thouſand Years? To the firſt we re 
ply, That ſince we have diſcover'd an inter- 
nal and natural impoſſibility that a ſucceſline 
Duration ſhould be actually eternal; tis to 
Us a flat contradiction, that de World ſhould 
have been created from everlaſting. And 
therefore it is no affront to the Divine Omni. 
potence, if by reaſon of the formal incapacity 
and repugnancy of the thing we conceive 
that the World could not poſſibly have been 
made from all Eternity, even by God himſelf, 
Which gives an Anſwer to the ſecond Que- 

ſtion, Why created ſo lately? For, if it could 
not be created from Eternity, there can no 
Inſtant be aſſigned for its Creation in Time, 
though never ſo many Myriads and Millions 
of Years ſince, but the ſame Query may be 
put, Why but now, and Why ſo late? For 
even before that remoter Period God was 
eternally exiſterit, and might have made the 
World as many Myriads of — ſtill _ 

war 
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yards before That: and conſequently this Ob- 
jection is abſurd and unreaſonable. For elſe; | 
if it was good and allowable, it would eter- 
nally hinder God from exerting his Creative 
power, becauſe he could never make a World 
ſo early, at any given Moment; but it may 
truly be faid he could have ereated it ſooner, 
Or if they think there may be a Sooneſt In- 
ſtant of poſſible Creation; yet, ſince all Inſtants 
have an equal pretence to it in human appre- 
henſion, why may not this recent Production 
of the World, according to Sacred Authority, 
be ſuppoſed to be that Sooneſt ? At leaſt it 
may make that Claim to it that cannot be 
baffled by their Arguments, which equally 
conclude againſt all Claims, againſt any con- 
ceivable Beginning of the World, 

Ax p ſo when they profanely ask, Why 
dd not this fuppoſed Deity, if he really made 
the Heavens, make them boundleſs and im- 
menſe, a fit and honourable Manſion for an 
infinite and incomprehenſible Being? or at 
laſt vaſtly more ample and magnificent than 
this narrow Cottage of a World ? We may 
make them this Anſwer: Firft, It ſeems im- 
poſſible and a contradiction, that a created 
World ſhould be infinite ; becauſe it is the 
nature of Quantity and Motion, that they can 
never be actually and poſitively infinite: They 

R „ have 
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have a Power indeed and a Capacity of being 
increaſed without end; io as no Quantity can 
be aſſigned fo 115. but ſtill a larger may be 
imagin d; no 6tion ſo ſwift or languid, but 
a greater Velocity or Slowneſs may ſtill be 
conceived ; no poſitive Duration of it fo long, 
than which A longer may hot be ſuppoſed; 
but even that very Power hinders them from 
being achually infinite. From whence; &. 
condly, it follows, That though the World 
was a million of times more ſpacious and 
ample than even Aſtronomy ſuppoſes it, a 
yet another million bigger than that, and ſo 
on in infinite progreſſion; yet ſtill they might 
make the ſame Exception world without end. 
For ſince God Almighty can do all that i 
poſſible, and Quantity hath always a poſſibi- 
lity of being enlarged more and more; he 
could never create fo ample a World, but ſtil 
it would be true, that he could have made a 
bigger; the Fœcundity of his Creative Power 
never growing barren, nor ever to be exhauſt- 
ed. Now what may always be an Exception + 
againſt all poſſible Worlds, can never be a 
juſt one againſt any whatſoever. _ 

A p when they ſcoffingly demand, Why 
would this imaginary Omnipotence make ſuch 
mean pieces of Workmanſhip ? What an in- 


digent and impotent thing is his principal 
Creature 
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Creature Man? Would not boundleſs Benefi- 
cence have. communicated his divine Perfe- 
tions in the moſt eminent degrees? They 
may receive this Reply, That we are far from 
ſuch arrogance, as to pretend to the higheſt 
dignity, and be the chief of the whole Crea- 
ton: we believe an inviſible World, and a 
Scale of Spiritual Beings all nobler than our 
ſelves.: nor yet are we ſo low and baſe as 


their Atheiſm would depreſs us; not walking 


Statues of Clay, not the Sons of brute Earth, 
whoſe final Inheritance is Death and Cor- 


uption ; we carry the Image of God in us, 
Tt nal and immortal Soul; and, though we 
be now indigent and feeble, yet we aſpire af- 


ter eternal Happineſs, and firmly expect a great 


Exaltation of all our natural Powers. But 
whatſoe ver was or can be made, whether Angel. 
or Archangels, Cberubims or Seraphims, whe- 
ther Thrones or Dominions, or Principalities or 


Powers, all the glorious Hoſt of Heaven, muſt 


needs be finite, and imperfect, and depend- 
ent Creatures : and God out of the exceed- 
ing greatneſs of bis Power is (till able, without 
end, to create higher Claſſes of Beings. For 
where can we put a ſtop to the Efficacy of 
the Almighty? Or what can we aſſign for 
the Higheſt of all poſſible finite Perfections? 
There can be no uch thing as an almoſt infi- 


nite ; 
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ite ; there can be nothing Next or Second to 
an omnipotent God: Nec viget Quicquan 
fomile aut ſecundum ; as the Heathen Poet fid 
__ excellently well of the ſuppoſed Father of 
Gods and Men; The infinite Diſtance be- 
tween the Creator and the nobleſt of all Crea. 
tures can never be meaſured nor exhauſted by 
endleſs addition of finite degrees. 80 that no 
actual Creature can ever be the moſt perfect 
of all poſſible Creation. Which ſhews the 
Folly of this Query, that might always be 
demanded, let things be as they will ; the 
would impiouſly and abſurdly attempt to tic 
the Arm of Omnipotence from doing any 
thing at all, becauſe it can never do its Ut. 
moſt. 


I. 1 PROCEDE now to 0 Second Pro- 
poſition, That neither Matter univerſally and 
abſtractly conſider d, nor Motion as its At- 
tribute and Property, can have exiſted from 
all Eternity. And to this I ſhall ſpeak the 
more briefly ; not only becauſe it is an ab- 
ſtruſe and metaphyſical Speculation, but be- 
cauſe it is of far leſs moment and conſequence 
than the reſt: ſince without this we can 
evince the Exiſtence of God from the Origin 
and Frame of the Univerſe, For if the pre- 
r. Cat. wn 


ſer; 
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| ſent or a like Syſtem of the World cannot 
pofſibly have been eternal; band if without 


God it could neither naturally nor fortuitouſly 


emerge out of a Chaos ; © we muſt neceſſarily = 


have recourſe to a Deity, as the Contriver and 
Maker 'of Heaven- and Earth ; whether we 
ſuppoſe he created them out of nothing, or 
had the Materials ready eternally to his hand. 
But nevertheleſs, becauſe we are verily per- 
ſuaded of the truth of this Article, we ſhall 
briefly aſſign ſome \ reaſons of our magnet in 
theſe following Particulars, 
FIRST, I 7s à thing poſſible, thut Matter 
may have been produced out of Nothing. It is 
urged as an univerſal Maxim, That Nothing 


can procede from Nothing. Now this we rea- 


dily allow ; and yet it will prove nothing a- 
painſt the pofſibility of Creation. For, when 


they ſay, Nothing from Nothing; they muſt 
ſo underſtand it, as excluding all Cauſes, both 


material and efficient, In which ſenſe it is 


moſt evidently and infallibly true; being e- 


quivalent to this propoſition, That Nothing 
can make itſelf; or, Nothing cannot bring 
its no-ſelf out of non- entity into Something, 
Which only expreſſes thus much, That Mat- 
ter did not produce itſelf, or, that all Sub- 
ſtances did not meg out of an univerſal 


. Fr the fo * Ww „ By the third Propoſition, 
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Nothing. Now, who ever talked at that 
rate? We do not fay, the World was created 
from Nothing and by Nothing; we aſſert an 
eternal God to have been the efficient Cauſ 
of it. So that a Creation of the World out 
of Nothing by Something, and by that Some- 
thing that includes in its Nature a neceſſary 
Exiſtence and Perfection of Power; is cer- 
tainly no Contradiction, nor oppoſes that com- 
mon Maxim. Whence it manifeſtly follows 
That ſince God may do any thing that im- 
plies not a Contradiction; if there be ſuch an 
Eſſence as God, he may have created Matter 
out of nothing, that is, have given an Exiſt- 
ence to Matter, which had no Being before. 
Ax p, Secondly, Ir is very probable, that 
Matter has been actually created out of NM. 
' thing. «In a former Diſcourſe we have proved 
* ſufficiently, That Human Souls are not mere 
Modification of Matter, but real and ſpiritual 
Subſtances, that have as true an Exiſtence a 
our very Bodies themſelves. Now, no Man, 
as I conceive, can ſeriouſly think that his own 
Soul hath exiſted from all Eternity, He can- 
not believe the Stuff or Materials of his Soul 
to have been eternal, and the Soul to have 

been made up of them at the time of his con- 

POR F or a human Soul! is no compound 


4 : Sea, 


Being 
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Being; tis not made of Particles, as dur Bo- 
dies are; but tis one ſimple homogeneous 
Eflence': Neither can he think, that the Per- 
ſonality of his Soul with its Faculties inherent 
in it, has exiſted eternally z this is againſt 
common Senſe, and it needs no Refutation. 
Nay; though” a Man could be fo extravagant 
as to hold this Aſſertion, That his Soul, his 
perſonal ſelf, has been from everlaſting; yet 
eyen this in the iſſue would be deſtructive to 
Atheiſm, ſince it ſuppoſes an eternal Being, 
endued with Underſtanding and Wiſdom, We 
will take it then as a thing confeſſed, that the 
Immaterial Sduls of Men have been produced 
out of Nothing: But if God hath actually 
created thoſe intelligent Subſtances that have 
ſuch Nobility and Excellency of Being above 
brute ſenſeleſs Matter ; 'tis pervicaciouſneſs to 
deny that he created Matter alſo: unleſs they'll 
lay, neceſſary Exiſtence is ineluded in the vo- 
ry Eflence and Idea of Matter. 

Bur Matter doth not include in its Nu 
ture neceſſity of Exiſtence, For human 
Souls, as is proved before, have been actually 
created, and conſequently have not neeeſſary 
Exiſtence included in their Eſſence. Now 
. can any Man believe, that his ſpiritual Soul, 
that underſtands, and judges, and invents; 
| endowed with thoſe Divine Faculties of Senſe, 
99 „ Memory 
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Memory and Reaſon; hath a dependent and 
precarious Being created and preſerved by an- 
other; while the Particles of this dead Ink 
and Paper hath been neceſſarily eternal and 
uncreated ? "Tis againſt natural reaſon ; and 
no one while he contemplates an individual 
Body, can diſcern that neceſſity of its Exiſt- 


ence. But Men have been taught to believe, 


that Extenſion. or Space, and Body are both 
the ſelf- ſame thing. So that becauſe they 
cannot imagine, how Space can either begin 
or ceaſe to exiſt ; they preſently conclude, that 
extended infinite Matter muſt: needs be eter- 

nal. But I ſhall fully prove. hereafter, that 
Body and Space or Diſtance are quite different 
things, and that a Vacuity is interſperſed a- 
mong the Particles of Matter, and ſuch a one 
as hath a vaſtly larger Extenſion than all the 
Matter of the Univerſe. Which now being 
ſuppoſeds they ought to abſtract their Imagi- 
nation from that falſe infinite Extenſion, and 
conceive one Particle of Matter, ſurrounded 
on all ſides with vacuity, and contiguous to 

no other Body. And whereas formerly they 
fanſied an immenſe boundleſs Space, as an ho- 
mogeneous One; which great Individual they 
| believed, might deſerve the Attribute of ne- 
y Exiſtence: Let _ now s to 
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imagine one ſolitary Atom, that hath no de- 
pendence on the reſt of the World ; and is 
no more ſuſtained in Being by other Matter, F 
than it could be created by it; and then I 
would ask the Queſtion, ' Whether this poor' 
Atom, ſluggiſh and unactive as it is, doth in- 
rolve Neceſſity of Exiſtence, the firſt and' 
higheſt of all perfections, in its particular na- 
ture and notion ? I dare preſume for the Ne- 
gative in the judgments of all ſerious Men. 
And I obſerve the Epicureans take much 
pains to convince us, that in natural corrup- 
tions and diſſolutions, Atoms are not reduced 
to Nothing; which ſurely would be needleſs, 
if the very Idea of Atoms imported Self- exiſt- 
ence. And yet if one Atom do not include 
ſo much in its Notion and Eſſence; all Atoms 
put together, that is, all the Matter of the 
Univerſe cannot include it. So that upon the 
whole matter, ſince Creation is no contra- 
diction ; fince God hath certainly created no- 
bler Subſtances than Matter ; and ſince Mat- 
ter is not neceſſarily eternal; it is moſt rea- 
ſonable to believe, that the eternal and ſelf- 
exiſtent God created the material World, and 
produced it out of Nothing. 1 
AND then as to the laſt Propoſition, That 
Motion a as san Atecibute' or Property of Matter 
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cannot have been from Eternity. That we 
may wave ſome | Metaphyſical Arguments 
| which demonſtrate that Local Motion Cannot 
be poſitively eternal; we ſhall only opſerve in 
two Words, That if Matter be not effentially 
_ eternal, as we have ſnęwed before; much le 
can Motion be, that is but the adjunct and ac- 
cident of it. Nay, though we ſhould concede 
an Eternity to Matter; yet why muſt Motion 
be _cozval with it? which is not only not in- 
herent and eſſential to Matter, but may be 
produced and deſtroy d at the pleaſure 
Agents; both which are flatly repugnant to 
an eternal and neceſſary Duration. I am aware 
how ſome have aſſerted that the fame quanti- 
ty of Motion is always kept up in the World; 
which may ſeem to favour the Opinion of 
its infinite — wp but that Aſſertion doth 
| ſolely depend u pon: an abſolute Plenum; which 
being refuted in my next Diſcourſe, it will 
then appear how abſurd and falſe chat conceit 
is, about the ſame quantity of Motion ; how 
eaſily diſproved from that Power in human 
Souls o excite Motion hen they pleaſe, and 
from the gradual increaſe of Men and other 
Animals, and many Arguments! beſides, There: 
fore let this alſo be congluded, That Motion 
has not been eternal in an infinite paſt, Durar 
ben Which was ihe laſt thing to MX G 
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That ye ſhould turn from theſe Vanities unto 
the Tres ng God, who made Heaven and Earth, 
and the Sea, and all things that are therein : 
Who in times paſt ſuffer'd all Nations to 
walk in their own ways. Nevertheleſs, he 
left not himſelf without witneſs, in that he 
did good, and gave us Rain from Heaven, 
and fruitful Seaſons, filling our ovary with 
Food and Gladneſi. 


HEN we firſt enter d upon this To- 
pic, .the Demonſtration of God's Ex- 
iſtence. from the Origin and Frame of the 


P 4 World, 
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World, we offer d to prove Four Propoſ. 
tions. 

I Tn ar this 3 Syſtem. of Herren 


and Earth cannot poſſibly have ſubſiſted from 
all Eternity. 


II. TAT Matter 'canliderd generally 
and abſtractly from any particular Form and 
Concretion, cannot poſſibly have been eter- 
nal: Or, if Matter could be ſo; yet Motion 
cannot have co-exiſted with it eternally, as an 
inherent Property and eſſential Attribute of 
Matter, Theſs two we have already eſta- 
bliched in the preceding Diſcourſe; we {hall 
now hew, in 1. third Pcs, | 


101. Tu A * though we ſhould I the 
Atheiſts, that Matter and Motion may have 
been from everlaſting; yet if (as they now 

ſuppoſe) there were once no Sun, nor Stars, nor 

Earth, nor Planets, but the Particles that now 

conftitute them were diffuſed in the mundane 

Space in manner of a Chaos without any con- 

cretion or coalition ; thoſe diſperſed Particles 

could never of themſelves by any kind of Na- 

tural Motion, whether: called Fortuitous or 

Mechanical, have conven'd into this preſent 

ar any other like Frame of Heawn and 
Farth 


| I nh 
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1. Ax p firſt, as to that ordinary Cant of 
illiterate and puny Atheiſts, the fortuitous or 
caſual Concourſe of Atoms, that compendious 
and eaſy Diſpatch of the moſt important and 
difficult Affair, the Formation of a World; (be- 
ſides that in our next undertaking it will be re- 
futed all along) I ſhall now briefly diſpatch it, 
from what hath been formerly ſaid concern- 
ing the true notions of Fortune and Chance, 
Whereby it is evident, that in the Atheiſtical 
Hypotheſis of the World's Production, For- 
tuitous and Mechanical muſt be the ſelf-· ſame 
thing. Becauſe Fortune is no real Entity nor 
phyſical Eſſence, but a mere relative Signifi- 
cation, denoting only this ; That ſuch a thing 
faid to fall out by Fortune, was really effected 
by material and neceſſary Cauſes; but the 
Perſon, with regard to whom it is called For- 
tuitous, was ignorant of thoſe Cauſes or their 
Tendencies, and did not deſign or foreſee 
ſuch an effect. This is the only allowable 
and genuine notion of the word Fortune. But 
thus to affirm, that the World was made for- 
tuitouſly, is as much as to ſay, That before 
the World was made, there was ſome Intelli- 
gent Agent or Spectator, who deſigning to do 
ſomething elſe, or expecting that ſomething 
elſe would be done with the Materials of the 


b Seem, V. 
World, 
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World, there were ſome occult and unknown 
' Motions and Tendencies in Matter, which 
mechanically formed the World beſide his 
deſign or expectation. Now the Atheiſts, 
we may preſume, will be loth to aſſert a for- 
tuitous Formation in this proper ſenſe and 
meaning; whereby they will make Under- 
ſtanding to be older than Heaven and Earth. 
Or if they ſhould fo aſſert it; yet, unleſs they 
will affirm that the Intelligent Agent did diſ- 


poſe and direct the inanimate Matter (which 


is what we would bring them to) they muſt 
ſtill leave their Atoms to their mechanical Af- 
fections; not able to make one ſtep toward 


the production of a World beyond the neceſ- 


fary Laws of Motion, It is plain then, that 
Fortune, as to the matter before us, is but a 
ſynonymous word with Nature and Neceſſi- 


ty. It remains that we examine the adequate 


meaning of h Chance; which properly ſigni- 
fies, That all Events called Caſual, among 


inanimate Bodies, are mechanically and na- 


turally produced according to the determinate 


Figures, and Textures, and Motions of thoſe 
Bodies; with this negation only, That thoſe 


inanimate Bodies are not conſcious of their 
own operations, nor contrive and caſt about 


how to bring ſuch events to * So that 
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thus to fay, that the World was made ca- 


fually by the concourſe of Atoms, is no more 
than to affirm, that the Atoms compoſed the 


World mechanically and fatally ; only they 


were not ſenſible of it, nor ſtudjed and conſi- 


der d about ſo noble an undertaking. For if 


Atoms formed the World according to the 
eſſential Properties of Bulk, Figure and Mo- 
tion, they formed it mechanically; and if 
they. formed it mechanically without mw 
tion and; deſign, they formed it caſually. 

that this negation of Conſciouſneſs) being — 


that the notion of Chance can add to that of 


Mechaniſm; We, that do not diſpute this 
matter with the Atheiſts, nor believe that A- 
toms ever acted by Counſel and Thought, may 
have leave to conſider the ſeveral Names of 
Fortune, and Chance, and Nature, and Me. 


chaniſin, as one and the ſame Hypotheſis. 


Wherefore once for all to overthrow all poſſi- 
ble Explications which Atheiſts have or may 
aſſign for the formation of the World, we 
will undertake to Fine this erer . 
poſition: 2 1 

all 3 = 3 or nates: which 
now conſtitute Heaven and Earth, being once 


ſeparate. and diffuſed in the Mundane Space, 


like the ſuppoſed Chaos, could never, without 
ee by their Mechanical Aﬀettions, have 
0 convened 
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convened into this pt ear 8 mee 
or er ke it. 05 * 
e e — lay xerform 'wit! 
eater clearneſs and conviction; it will be 
Jar in a Diſoourſe about the Formation 
of the World; to give you a brief account of 
forme of the mo principal and ſyſtematical 
Pbænumen. n deten ae how that 
2 of oral voc f. 
(610 — confiderable Phenomenon 
belonging to —— Dollies: is — 
dies 15 chotetiminity wry do tend and 
preſs towards its Center; not only ſuch as are 
ſenſibly and evidently Heavy, but even thoſe 
in their proper-place, and natural Elements; 


(as they uſually ſpeak) as Air gravitates even | 


in Air, © urge nga in Water. This hath been 
yond — by ſeveral ingenious Per- 
ſons of the/preſent Age, but by none ſo per- 
ſpicuouſly, and copiouſiy, and accurately, 


* the. nn Founder of this Lecture 
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around the Earth is ever proportional to the 
Quantity of their Matter: As for inſtance, a 
Pound weight (examin d Hydroſtatically) of 
all kinds of Bodies, though of the moſt diffe- 
rent forms and textures, doth always contain 
an equal quantity of ſolid Maſs or corporeal 
Subſtance.” This is the antient Doctrine of 
the * Epicurean Phyſiology, then and fince 
very probably indeed, but yet precariouſly af- 
ſerted: But it is lately demonſtrated and put 
beyond controverſy by that very excellent and 
divine Theoriſt l Mr. Jaac Newton, to whoſe 
moſt admirable Sagacity and Induſtry we ſhall 
frequently” be pes in this and the follow 
ing Diſcourſe. 

'Iw1LL not W this Auditory with 
an account of the Demonſtration; but refer- 
ing the Curious to the Book itſelf for full ſa- 
tisfaction, I ſhall now procede and build up- 
on it as a Truth ſolidly eſtabliſhed; That all 
Badies weigh according to their Matter; pro- 

vided only that the compared Bodies be at e- 
qual diſtances from the Center toward which 
they weigh. Becauſe the further they are re- 
moved from the Center, the lighter they are; 


decreaſing rden eee 15 went, 
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in a duplicate proportion to 1 — of 
the Diſtance. 

(3.) Now ſince Gravity! is found propor- 
tional to the Quantity of Matter, there is a 
manifeſt Neceſſity of admitting a Vacuum, 
another principal Doctrine of the Atomical 
Philoſophy. Becauſe if there were every where 
an abſolute plenitude and denſity without any 
empty pores and interſtices between the Par- 
ticles of Bodies, then all Bodies of equal di- 
menſions would contain an equal Quantity of 
Matter; and conſequently, as we have ſhew'd 
before, would be equally ponderous: ſo that 
Gold, Copper, Stone, Wood, &c. would have 
all the ſame ſpecific weight ; which Expe- 
rience aſſures us they have not: neither would 
any of them deſcend in the Air, as we all 
ſee they do ; becauſe, if all Space was Full, 
even the Air would be as denſe and ſpecifi- 
cally as heavy as they. If it be faid, That, 
though the Difference of ſpecific Gravity may 
procede from variety of Texture, the lighter 
Bodies being of a more looſe and porous com- 
- poſition, and the heavier more denſe and com- 
pact; yet an æthereal ſubtile Matter, which 
is in a perpetual motion, may penetrate and 
pervade the minuteſt and inmoſt Cavities of 
the cloſeſt Bodies, and adapting itſelf to the 
N of every Pore, may adequately fil _ 
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and * prevent all vacuity, without increaſing 
the weight. To this we anſwer, That that 
ſubtile Matter itſelf muſt be of the ſame Sub- 
ſtance and Nature with all other Matter, and 
therefore It alſo muſt weigh proportionally to 
its Bulk; and as much of it as at any time is 
comprehended within the Pores of a particu- 
lar Body muſt gravitate jointly with that Bo- 
dy; ſo that if the Preſence of this æthereal 
Matter made an abſolute Fulneſs, all Bodies 
of equal dimenſions would be equally heavy: 
which being refuted by experience, it neceſ- 
farily follows, that there is a Vacuity ; and 
that (notwithſtanding ſome little Objections 
full of cavil and ſophiſtry) mere and ſimple 
Extenſion or Space hath a quite different na- 
ture and notion from real Dolby and i inn 
trable Subſtance. 

(4.) Tu 15 therefore being eſtabliſhed; in 
the next place, It's of great conſequence to 
our preſent enquiry, if we can make a com- 
putation, How great is the whole Sum of the 
Void Spaces in our Syſtem, and what pro- 
portion it bears to the corporeal Subſtance. 
= By many and accurate Trials it manifeſtly 
appears, that Refined Gold, the moſt pon 
derous of known Bodies, (though even that 
muſt be allowed to be porous too, becauſe i it's 


= Mr, me of Air and Poroſity of Bodies aidolpble 
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didoluble in e, and Aqua Regis, and 
other Liquors; and becauſe its na- 
turully a thing impoſſible, that the Figures 
and Sizes of its conſtituent Particles ſhould 
be ſo juſtly adapted, as to touch one another 
in every Point,) I ſay, Gold is in ſpecific 
welght to common Water as 19 to 1; and 
Water to common Air as 8 50 to 1: ſo that 
Gold is to Air a8 161 50 to 1. Whence it 
Clearly appears, ſeeing Matter and Gravity are 
always commenſurate, that {though we ſhould 
allow the texture of Gold to be entirely cloſe 
without any, Vacuity) the ordinary Air in 
which we live and reſpire is of fo thin a com- 
poſition, that 16 149 parts of its dimenſions 
are mere Emptineſs and Nothing ; and the 
remaining One only material and real Sub- 
ſtance. But if Gold itſelf be admitted, as it 
muſt be, for a porous Concrete, the propor- 
tion of Void to Body in the texture of com- 
mon Air will be ſo Ares the greater. And 
thus it is in the loweſt and denſeſt region of 
the Air near the ſurface of the Earth, where 
the whole Maſs of Air is in a ate of violent 
compreſſion, the inferior being preſs'd and con- 
ſupated by the weight of all the incumbent. 
But, Bee the Air i bp now — known to 


Mt. Bojle b, 


have a-contimial tendency and endeavour to 
and diſplay themſelves; and the Di- 
menſions, to which they expand themſelves, 
to he reciprocally as the Compreſſion; 3 it fol- 
lows, that the higher you aſcend in it, where 
1 is leſs and leſs conipreſs'd by the ſuperior 

r, the mote and more it is rarefied; So that 
1c height of a few miles from the ſurfice 
of the Earth it is computed to have fome 
Million parts of empty Space in its texture for 
One of folid-Mitter. And at the height of 
one terreſtrial Semidiameter (not above four 
thouſand” iniles) the Ather is of chat wort- 
derful tenuity, that, by an exact calculation, 
if ſmall Sphere of common Air of one Ineh 
diameter (already 16 149 parts Nothing) ſhould 
be further expanded” to the thinneſs of that 
Ether, it would more than take up the vaſt 
Orb of Saturn, which is many million mil- 
lion times bigger than the whole Globe of the 
Earth. And yet, the higher you aſcend above 
that Region, the Rarefaction ſtill gradually 
increaſes without ſtop or limit : ſo that, in a 
word, the whole Concade of the Firmament, 
except the Sun and Planets and their Atmo- 
ſpheres, may be conſiderd as a mere Void. 
Let us allow then, that all the Matter of the 
dyſtem of our gun may be 50000 times as 
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much as the whole Maſs of the Earth; and 
we appeal to Aſtronomy, if we are not li- 

ben enough and even prodigal in this Con- 

ceſſion. And let us ſuppoſe further, that the 

whole Globe of the Earth is entirely ſolid 

and compact without any void Interſtices ; 

notwithſtanding what hath been ſhewed be- 

fore, as to the texture of Gold it ſelf. Now, 
though we have made ſuch ample allowances, 

we ſhall find, notwithſtanding, that the void 
Space of our Syſtem is immenſly bigger than 

all its Maſs. For, to procede upon 
our ſuppoſition, that all the Matter within 
the Firmament is 50000 times bigger than 
the ſolid Globe of the Earth; if we aſſume 
the Diameter of the Orbis Magnus (wherein 
the Earth moves about the Sun) to be only 
7000 times as big as the Diameter of the 
Earth (though the lateſt and moſt accurate 
Obſervations make it thrice 7000) and the 
Diameter of the Firmament to be only 100000 
times as long as the Diameter of the Orbis 
Magnus (though it cannot poſſibly be leis 
than that, but may be vaſtly and unſpeakably 
bigger) we muſt pronounce, after ſuch large 
conceſſions on That fide, and ſuch great abate- 
ments on Ours, That the Sum of empty Spaces 


within the Concave of the Firmament i is 6860 
103) 7 million 
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the Matter contained in it. 

Now from hennvemencles —— 
a right Coneeption and Imagination of the 
ſuppoſed 


oſed Chaos, and then we may procede:to 
determine the Controverſy with: more certain- 
ty and ſatisfaction, Whether a World like the 
Preſent could poſſibly without a Divine In- 
fluence be formed in it, or no? 

1. And firſt, becauſe — Star is 
ſuppoſed by Aſtronomers to be of the ſame 
Nature with our Sun; and each may very 
poſſibly have Planets about them, though by 
reaſon. of their vaſt diſtance they be inviſible 
to Us; we will aſſume this reaſonable: Suppo> - 
fition, That the ſame proportion of Void 
Space to Matter, which is found in our Suns 
Region within the Sphere of the Fix d Stars, 
may competently well hold in the whole 
Mundane Space. I am aware, that in this 
computation we muſt not aſſign the whole 
capacity of that Sphere for the Region of our 
dun; but allow half of its Diameter for the 
Radii of the ſeveral Regions of the next Fix'd 
Stars: So that dimi our former num- 
ber, asthis laſt conſideration requires, we may 
fafely affirm from certain and demonſtrated 
Principles, That the empty Space of our So- 
lar Region e half of the Dia- 
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meter of the Firmament) is 8575- hundred 
thouſand million million times more ample 
than all the'corporeal Subſtance in it. And 
we may fairly ſuppoſe, that the ſame Pro- 
portion may hold A mo WES e 
ef the Univerſe. 

2. AN Secondly, as to as 2 or condi 
tion of Matter before the World was a mak- 
ing, which is compendiouſlyexpref#'d by the 
word Chaos; they muſt" either ſuppoſe, that 
the Matter of our Solar Syſtem was even} 
or well-nigh evenly diffuſed through the Re- 
gion of the Sun, which would "repreſent a 


Particular Chads : or that all Matter univer- | 


ſally was ſo ſpread through the whole: Mun- 
dane Space, which would truly exhibit a Ge- 


rarer. or denſer than another,” And this is a- 


greeable to the antient Deſcription of Chaos, 


That p the Heavens and Earth' bad nian Ila, 


fal gion, one form, one texture and con- 
ſtitution ; which could not be, unleſs all the 
Mundane Matter were uniformly and evenly 


diffuſed. Tis indifferent to bur Diſpute, whe- 
ther they: pes it to baue continued a long 
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For, if there were but one ſingle moment in 
all paſt Eternity, when Matter was ſo diffuſed, 
we ſhall plainly and fully prove, that it could 
never have convened afterwards into the __ 
ſent Frame and Order of Things. 
3. Ir is evident from what we have new- 
ly prov'd, that in the ſuppoſition of ſuch 2 
Chaos or ſuch an eren DiſiGorlcither of the 
whole Mundane Matter, or that of our Syſtem 
(for it matters not which they aſſume) every 
ſingle Particle would have a Sphere of Void 
Space around. it 8575 hundred thouſand mil- 
lon million times bigger than the Dimenſions 
of that Particle. Nay, further, though the 
Proportion already appear ſo immenſe ; yet 
every ſingle Particle would really be ſurround- 
ed with a Void Sphere eight times as capa- 
cious as that newly mention d; its Diameter 
being compounded of the Diameter, of the 
Proper Sphere, and the Semi-diameters of the 
contiguous Spheres of the neighbouring Par- 
ticles. From whence it appears, that every 
Particle' (ſuppoſing them. globular or not very 
oblong) would be above Nine million times 
their. own - length from Lett "other Particle, 
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that is, at equal Diſtances from the Central 
one and from each other: So that if the 
Matter of our Syſtem or of the Univerſe wa; 
_ equally diſperſed, like the ſuppoſed Chaos, the 
reſult and iſſue would be, not only that every 
Atom would be many million times its own 
length diſtant from any other; but, if any 
One ſhould be moved mechanically (without 
direction or attraction) to the limit of that di- 
ſtance, 'tis above a hundred million millions 
Odds to an Unit, that it would not ſtrike up- 
on any other Atom, but glide through an 
empty Interval without any contact. 
4. 'T 1s true, that while I calculate theſe 
Meaſures, I ſuppoſe all the Particles of Matter 
to be at abſalute reſt among themſelves, and 
fituated in an exact and mathematical Even- 
neſs ; neither of which is likely to be allowed 
by our Adverſaries, who not admitting the 
former, but aſſerting the eternity of Motion, 
will conſequently deny the latter alſo: be- 
cauſe, in the very moment that Motion is ad- 
mitted in the Chaos, ſuch an exact Evenneſs 
cannot poſſibly be preſerved. But this I do, 
not to dra any argument againſt them from 
the univerſal Reft or accurately equal Diffu- 
-fion of Matter; but only that J may better 
1 great Rarity and Tenuity of 
. Nagin fy Chaos, aud reduce it to com 
4 | Fe 
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+ Which computation will hold with 
exactneſs enough, though we allow the Par- 
ticles of the Chaos to be variouſly moved, and 
to differ ſomething in ſize, and figure, and 
ſituation. For if ſome Particles ſhould ap- 
proach nearer each other than in the former 
Proportion; with reſpect to ſome other Par- 
ticles they would be as much remoter. 80 
that, notwithſtanding a ſmall diverſity of their 
Poſitions and Diſtances, the whole Aggre- 
gate of Matter, as long as it retain d the name 
and nature of Chaos, would retain well- nigh 
an uniform W of Texture, and may be 
conſider d as an homogeneous Fluid: As ſe- 
veral Portions of e of Water are 
reckoned to be of the ſame ſpecific Gravity; 
though it be naturally impoſſible that every 
Particle and. Pore of it, conſider d Geomgtri- 
a wel ba equal ſizes and dimenſions 


| We have. now repreſented the 2 — 
and condition of the Chaos; bow all the 
particles would be diſunited and what vaſt 
intervals of empty Space would lie between 
each. To form a Syſtem, therefore, tis ne- 
ceſſary that theſe ſquander d Atoms ſhould 
convene and unite into great and compact 
Maſſes, like, the Bodies, of 250 2 0 and 
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dan Chaos muſt have continue / and reign'd 

to all Eternity. But haw could P articles fo 
widely. diſperſed combine into that cloſench 
of Texture? Our Adverſaries can have ol 
theſe two ways of accounting for it. 

. Firſt, B the common Motion of Matter, 
proceding from external Impulſe; and Con- 
flict (without Attraction) by which every 
Body moves uniformly in a direct Line, accord- 

ing to the determination of the impelling 
force. For, they may ſay, the Atoms of the 
Chaos being variouſſy moved, according to 
to this Catholic Law, muſt needs knock and 
interfere; by which means ſome that have 
convenient figures for mutual coherence might 
chance. to ſtick, together, and others might 
Join to thoſe, and fo by degrees ſuch huge 
Maſſes might be formed, as afterwards be- 
came Suns and Planets: or there might ariſe 
ſome vertiginous Motion or Whirlpools in the 
Matter of the Chaos, whereby the Atoms 
might be chruſt and crowded. to- the middle 
of thoſe Whirlpools, and there conſtipate 
one another into great ſolid Globes, ſuch as 
now appear in the World. 
On, Secondly, by ome, Gravitation or 
Attraction. For they may aſſert, that Mat- 
| ter hath inherently and effentially ſuch an in- 
terpgl Energy, whey it inceſſantly tends to 


unite 
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unite it {elf to all other Matter; ſo that ſeve 
— placed in a Void Space, at any 
whatſbever, would without any exter- 
mal — ſpomtaneouſſy conyene and unite | 
together. And thus the Atoms of the Chaos, 
though never ſo widely diffuſed, might by 
this: innate Property of Attraction ſoon af 
ſemble themſelves into great ſpherical Maſſes, 
and conſtitute ene ban Taue Hes. 
yen and Earth, 

Tu 1s is all that can be ee by A- 
theiſts, as an efficient Cauſe of the World. For 
as to the Epicurean Theory, of Atoms deſcend- 
ren an infinite ſpace by an inherent prin- 
of Gravitation, which tends not toward 
owes Matter, but toward a Vacuum or No- 
thing; and verging from the Perpendicular, 9 9 
body knows why, nor when, nor where ; tis ſuch 
miſerable abſurd ſtuff, ry repugnant to it ſelf, 
and ſo contrary to the known Phenomena of 
Nature, though it-contented ſupine unthinking 
Atheiſts for a thouſand years together, that we 
will not now honour it with a ſpecial Refuta- 
tion. But what it hath common with the other 
Explications, we will fully confute together 
en in theſe three Propoſitionss. 

(I.) Tu Ar by common Motion (with- 
out Attraction) the diſſever d Particles of the 


I Liicrets Nee regione lock certa, nec tempore crrto. 
unnd . Chaos 
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Chaos could never make the World could 
never convene into ſuch great compact Maſſes 
as the Planets now are; nor either acquire or 
continue ſuch n as the Planets now 
An. Ki. 
(a.] Tx Ar ſuch a mutual Gravitation or 
—— Attraction can neither be inhe- 
rent and eſſential to Matter; nor ever ſuper. 
vene to it, unleſs impreſs d and infuſed into 
it by a Divine Power. 

(3.) Tu Ar though we ſhould allow ſuch 
Attraction to be natural and eſſential to all 
Matter; yet the Atoms of a Chaos could ne- 
ver fo conveno by it, as to form the preſent 
Syſtem : Or, if they could form it, it could 
neither acquire ſuch Motions, nor continue 
permanent in this ſtate without the Power 
and Providence of a Divine Being. 
(.) Ax p firſt, that by common Motion 
the Matter of Chaos could never convene in- 
to ſuch Maſſes as the Planets now are. Any 
Man, that conſiders the ſpacious void Inter- 
vals of the Chaos, how immenſe they are in 
proportion to the bulk of the Atoms, will 
hardly induce himſelf to believe, that Parti- 
cles ſo widely diſſeminated could ever throng 
and crowd one another into a cloſe and com- 
pact texture. He will rather conclude, that 
thoſe few. that Ghoul happen to claſh, might 


te bound 
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rebound after the colliſion; or, if they co- 
hered; yet by the next conflict with other 
Atoms might be ſeparated again; and ſo on 
in an eternal viciſſitude of Faſt and Looſe, 
without ever conſociating into the huge con- 
denſe Bodies of Planets ; ſome of whoſe Par- 
ticles upon this ſupyoſition muſt have travel d 
many millions of Leagues through the gloomy 
Regions of Chaos, to place themſelves where 
they now are, But then how rarely would 
there be any claſhing at all; how very rarely 
in compariſon to the number of Atoms? The 
whole multitude of them, generally ſpeaking, 
might freely move and rove for ever with ve- 
ry little occurring or interfering, Let us con- 
ceive two of the neareſt Particles according to 
our former Calculation; or rather let us try 
the ſame proportions in another Example, 
that will came eaſier to the Imagination. Let 
us ſuppoſe two Ships, fitted with durable 
Timber and Rigging, but without Pilot or 
Mariners, to be placed in the vaſt Atlantic 


or the Pacific Ocean, as far aſunder as may 


be: How many thouſand years might ex- 
pire, before thoſe ſolitary Veſſels ſhould hap- 


\ 


pen to ſtrike one againſt the other? But let 


us imagine the Space yet more ample, even 
the whole Face of the Earth to be cover d 


with Sea, and the two Ships to be placed in 


/ 
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the - oppoſite Poles ; might not they now 
move long enough without any danger of 
claſning? And yet I ſind, that the two near. 
eſt Atoms in our evenly diffuſed Chaos have 
ten thouſand times leſs proportion to the two 
void circular Planes around them, than our 
two Ships would have to the whole Surface of 
the Deluge. Let us aſſume then another De- 
luge ten thouſand times larger than Noah's; 
Is it not now utterly incredible, that our two 


Veſſels, placed there Antipodes to each other, 


 thould ever happen to concur? And yet let 
me add, that the Ships would move in one 
and the fame Surface; and conſequently muſt 
needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direct lines, or meet 
in the interſection of croſs ones; but the A- 
toms may not only fly ſide-ways, but over 
likewiſe and under each other: which makes 
jt many million times more improbable that 
they ſhould interfere than the Ships, even in 
the laſt and unlikelieſt inſtance. But they 
may fay, Though the Odds indeed be un- 
ſpeakable that the Atoms do not convene in 
any ſet number of Trials, yet in an infinite 
Succeſſion of them may not ſuch a Combi- 
nation poſſibly happen ? But let them conſi- 
et r _ the im probability of e Hits 
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they are as unlikely to fall out at the thou- 
ſandth as at the firſt, So that in a matter of 
mere Chance, when there is ſo many mil 
tons odds againſt any aſſignable Experiment; 


tis in vain to expect —ů ws 
even in endleſs Duration. 


Bur though we Licks; ens * 
imply. poſſible, that the Matter of Chaos 
might convene into great Maſſes, like Pla- 
nets; yet it's abſolutely impoſſible that thoſe 
Maſſes ſhould acquire ſuch Revolutions about 
annual. Revolution of the Earth muſt procede 
in this Hypotheſis) either from the ſum and 
reſult of the ſeveral Motions of all the Par- 
ticles that formed the Earth, or from a new 
' impulſe from ſome external Matter, after it 
was formed. The former is apparently ab- 
ſurd, - becauſe the Particles that form'd the 
round Earth muſt needs con vene from all 
points and quarterd towards the middle, and 
would · generally tend toward its Center; which 
would make the whole Compound to reſt in 
a poiſe : or at leaſt that overplus of Motion, 
which. the Particles of one Hemiſphere could 
have above the other, would be very ſmall 
and inconſiderable ; too 4eokl and languid ta 


propel 
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that prodigious: Velocity. And: /econdly, tis 
impoſſible that any external Matter ſhould 
impel that compound Maſs; after it was 
formed. Tis manifeſt, . that nothing elſe 
could impel it, unleſs the Æthereal Matter be 
ſuppoſed to be carried about the Sun like a 
Hortex or Whirlpool, as a Vehicle to convey 
it and the reſt of the Planets. But this is re- 
futed from what we have ſhewn above, that 
thoſe Spaces of the Æther may be reckon'd a 
mere Void, the whole Quantity of their Mat- 
ter ſearee amounting to the weight of a Grain, 
Tis refuted alſo from Matter of Fact in the 
motion of Gomets ; which, as often as they 
are. viſible to us; are in the Region of our 
Planets, and there are obſerved to move, ſome 
in quite contrary (courſes to. theirs, and ſome 
in croſs and oblique ones; in Planes inclined 
to the Plane of the Ecliptick in all kinds of 


Angles : which firmly evinces, that the Re- 


gions of the Æther are empty and free, and 
neither aſſiſt nor reſiſt the Revolutions of Pla- 
nets. But moreover there could not poſfibly 


ariſe in the Chaos any Vortices or Whirlpools 


at all; either to , the Globes of the Pla- 
nets, or to revolve them when formed. Tis 


acknowledged by all, that inanimate unactive 


TES e Newton; ibidem; p. 4085 
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Matter moves alxrays in a ſight Line, not 
ever_refles in an Angle, nor bends in a Cir- 
cle (which is a continual reflexion) unleſs ei- 
cler hy ſome external Impulſe. that may di- 
vert it from the direct Motion, or by an in- 
rinſe, Principle of Gravity or Attraction that 
may make it deſcribe a curve Line about the 
attracting Body. But this latter Cauſe is not 
now ſuppoſed; and the former could never 
beget Whirlpools in a Chaos of ſo great a 
Laxity and Thinneſs, For tis matter of cer- 
nin Experience; and univerſally allowed, that 
all Bodies moved circularly have a perpetual 
endeavour to recede from the Center, and 
every moment would fly out in right Lines, 
if they were not violently reſtrain'd and kept 
in by contiguous Matter, But there is no 
luch reſtraint in the ſuppoſed Chaos, no want 
of empty room there ; no poſſibility of effect 
ing one ſingle Revolution in way of a Vortex, 
which neceſſarily requires (if Attraction be 
not ſuppoſed) either an abſolute Fulneſs of 
Matter, or a pretty cloſe Conſtipation and 
mutual Contact of its Particles. 
An d for the ſame Reaſon tis evident, that 
the Planets could not-continue their Revolu- 
tions about the Sun, though they could poſſi- 
bly acquire them. For, to drive and carry the 
Fame in ſuch Orbs as they now deſcribe, 
„ that 


— — — my 
ral Lines to the very eircurmferenve of the 
Fortex. But wo-hinve"ofieninouleted] that 
— Wold": Be thavogk 
— wy — Hypotheſis). — en an 
G bs 
deſert — dhe pu Seer draws of a 
Sun, and vaniſh away in Tangents to their 
ſeveral — into the ade of — 
Space. 5 KR OV e. 

(21): — ee eee ee 
tual Gravitation, or ſpontaneous Attraction, 
cannot potbbly be innate ene 


ing, Sc. which is really Pulfion and Trufion; 
and belongs to that common Motion, which 
we have already ſhewn to be inſufficient for 
the formation of a World. But we now mean 
(as we have explain d it before) ſuch a Power 
and Quality, whereby all Parcels of Matter 
would mutually attract or mutually tend and 
preſs to all others; ſo that, for inſtance, two 
_ Atoms in vacuo Would ſpontaneouſſy 

* convene 
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this Power to be inherent and eſſential to 
fis ; there could never be a Chaos at all upon 
theſe terms; but the preſent Form of our Sy- 
ſtem muſt have continued from all Eternity, 
againſt their own Suppoſition, and what we 
have proved in our Laſt. For, if they af- 
firm that there might be a Chaos notwith- 
ſanding innate Gravity, then let them aſſign 


any Period though never ſo remote, when the 


diffuſed Matter might convene. They muſt 
confeſs, that before that aſſigned Period Mat- 
ter had exiſted eternally, inſeparably endued 
with this Principle of Attraction; and yet 
had never attracted nor convened before, in 
that infinite duration : which is ſo monſtrous 
an Abſurdity, as even They will bluſh to be 
charged with. But ſome perhaps may ima- 
gine, that a former Syſtem might be difſoly'd 
and reduced to a Chaos, from which the pre- 
ſent Syſtem might have its Original; as that 
Former had from another, and ſo on; New. 
Syſtems having grown out of Old ones in in- 


finite Viciſſitudes from all paſt Eternity, But 


we fay, that heap CER 
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than the other: That only ſuppoſed innate 
Gravity not to be exerted; This makes it to 
be defeated, and to act contrary to its own 
Nature. So that upon all accounts this eſſen- 
tial Power of Gravitation or Attraction is irre- 

concilable I 
eee 
An d, — tis e to ppm: 
Senſs and Reaſon, Tis utterly inconceivable, 

that inanimate brute Matter, without the me- 
dliation of ſame immaterial Being, ſhould ope- 
rate upon and affect other Matter without 
mutual Contact; that diftant Bodies ſhould 

act upon each other through a Vacuum, with- 
out the intervention of ſomething elſe, by and 

through which the Action may be conveyed 
un one to the other. We will not obſcure 

perplex with multitude of words what 

1 fo clear and evident by its own light, and 
muſt needs be allowed by all that have com- 
petent uſe of Thinking, and are initiated in- 
to, I do not ſay the Myſteries, but the plain- 
eſt 3 of — Now mutual 
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Cuno or Attraction, in our preſent ac- 
ception of the Words ny the fame thing 
with this 3 tis an Operation, or Virtue, or 
Influence of diſtant Bodies upon each other 
through an empty Interval, without any Ex 
frua, or Exhalations, or other corporeal Me- 
dium to'convey and tranſmit it. This Power 
therefore cannot be innate and eſſential to 
Matter. And) if it be not eſſential; it is con- 
kquently moſt manifeſt, ſince it doth not de- 
pend tipo! Motion or Reſt, or Figure or Po- 
ſition of Parts, which are all the ways that 
Matter can diverſify itſelf, that it could never 
ſupervene” to it; unleſs impreſs d and ins 
into it by an immaterial and divine Power-. 
W have proved, that a Power of mata 
Gravitation; w t contact or impulſe, can 
in no- Wiſe be attributed to mere Matter; or, 
f it could; we ſhall preſently ſhew, chat it 
would be wholly unable to form the World 
out of a Chaos. © What then if it be made ap- 
pear; that there is really ſuch a Power of 
| Gravity, which cannot be aſcribed to mere 
Matter, perpetually acting in the conſtitution 
of the preſent Syſtem? This would be a new 
and invincible Argument for the Being of 
God; being a direct and poſitive Proof, that 
an aerial living Mind doth inform and 
2 the dead Matter, and ſupport the 
R 2 Frame 


0 
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Frame of che World. I will lay | "Mi 
ſome certain Phenomena of Nature, and leave 
it to your confideration from what Principle 
they can procede. Tis demonſtrated, That 
the Sun, Moon, and all the Planets do reci- 


procally gravitate one toward another; That 
the Gravitating Power of each of them is ex. 


actly proportional to their Matter, and ariſes 
from the ſeveral Gravitations or Attractions of 
all the individual Particles that compaſe the © 
whole Maſs : That all Matter near the Sur- 
face of the Earth (and & in all the Planets) 
doth not only gravitate downwgrds, but ky 
wards alſo, and ſideways, and toward all ima- 
ginable Points ; though the Tendency. Pi 
ward be predominant and alone diſcernible, 
becauſe of the Greatneſs and N earneſs of the 
attracting Body, the Earth: That every Par- 
ticle of the whole Syſtem doth ad and! i 
attracted by all the reſt, All operating. upon 
All: That this Univerſal Attraction or Gra- 
vitation is an inceſſant, regular, and uniform 
Action by certain and eftabliſh'd Laws accord- 
ing to Quantity of Matter and Longitude of 
- Diſtance: That it cannot bedeſtroy'd, nor im- 
paired, nor augmented by any thing, neither 
by Motion or Reſt, nor Situation nor Poſture, 
nor alteration of Form, nor diverſity of Me- 
dium: That! it 1s not a 3 Power, nor 
| the 


ſtrated. as matters of Fact, by that very 


api Author, whom we cited before. 
ow 


how. is it poſſible that theſe things 
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Matter cannot 0 operate pon Matter withoyt 
mutual, Contact. It Rs then, that theſe 
Phenomen are produced either by the inter- 
rention of Air or Ether or other ſuch me- 
dum, chat communicates the Impulſe from 
one Body t to another; or by Effluvia and Spi- 
fits, that are emitted from the one, and per- 
rene to the other, We can conceive no other 
way of performing them Mechanically, But 
what Impulfe or Agitation can be propagated 
through the Zther, from one Particle en- 
tombed and wedged in the very Center of the 
Earth, to another in the Center of Saturn? 
Yet even thoſe two Particles do reciprocally 
affect each other with the fame farce and vi- 
gour, as they would do at the fame diſtance 


in any other Situation imaginable. And be- | 


cauſe the Impulſe from this Particle is not di- 
rected to That only, but to all the reſt in 
the Univerſe ; to all Quarters and Regions, © 


FT „ Newton, Philooph, Natural. Princip. Math, lid, iii. 
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hould be effected by any Material and Ve- 
Uca Agent? We * evinoed, that mere 
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once invariably and inceſſantly: To do this 
mechanically, the ſame phyſical point of Mat- 
ter muſt” move all manner of ways equally 
and conſtantly in the "fame Inſtant and Mo- 
ment; which is flatly impoſſible. But, if this 
Particle cannot propagate ſuch Motion, much 


leſs can it ſend out Effluvia to all points with- 


out intermiſſion or variation; ſuch multitudes 
of Effluvia as to lay hold on every Atom in 


the Univerſe without miſſing of one. Nay, 


every ſingle Particle of the very Effluvia (ſince 
they alſo attract and gravitate) muſt in this 


Suppoſition emit other ſecondaty Effluvia all 
the World over; and thoſe othery'ſtill-emit. 
more, and fo in infinitum. | Now,” if theſe 


things be repugnant to Human Resſon, we 


have great Reaſon to affirm, That Univerſal 


Gravitation, a thing certainly exiftent in Na- 


ture, is above all Mechaniſm and material 


Cauſes, and procedes from a higher Principle, 
a Divine Energy and Impreſſion, I 4158 


by 7 


(3) TIR DIL, we affirm, That, though 
we ſhould allow that reciprocal Attraction is 
eſſential to Matter, yet the Atoms of a Chaos 
could never ſo convene by it, as to form the 
preſent Syſtem ; or, if they could form it, yet 
it cauld neither acquire theſe Revolutions, nor 


ſubſiſt in the preſent condition, without the 
Conſervation and Fee of a Divige 


. 


Being. 8 1. For 
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1. Fox fuſt, if the Matter of the Uni. 
verſe, and conſequently the, Space through | 
which it's diffuſed, be ſuppoſed to be Finite | 
(and I think it might be demonſtrated: to be 
ſo, but that we have already exceded the juſt 
meaſures of a Sermon) then, ſince every fingle 
others, propottionated by Matter and Diſtance; 
it evidently appears, that the outward Atoms 
of the Chaos would neceſſarily tend inwards; 
and deſcend from all quarters toward the mid- 
de of the whole Space: For, in reſpect to eve- 
y Atom, there would lie through the mid- 
die the greateſt quantity of Matter and the 
maſt vigorous — and thoſe Atoms 
would there form and conſtitute one huge 
ſpheerical Maſs, which would be the only 
Body in the Univerſe, It is plain therefore, 
that upon this Suppoſition the Matter of the 
Chaos could never compoſe ſuch divided and 
different Maſſes, as the Stars and Planets of 
the preſent World. 1 
Bur, allowing Ae that the Pla» 
nets might be compoſed ; yet however they 
could not poſſibly acquire ſuch Revolutions 
in Circular Orbs; or (which is all one to our 
reſent purpoſe) in Ellipſes very little Eocen- 
toc, For let them aſſign any Place where 
bs Planets were. formed, Was it nearer ta 
* R 4 the 
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the Sun than the preſent Diſtances are? But 
chat is notoriouſly abſurd ; for then they muſt 
have aſqended from the place of their For- 
; mation, againſt the eſſential Property of my- 
tual Attraction. Or, were each formed in 
the ſame Orbs in which they now move? 
But then they muſt have moved-from the 
Point of. Reſt, in an horizontal Line, with- 
out, any, inclination or deſcent. Now there 
js no natural Cauſe, neither innate Gravity 
nor Impulſe of external Matter, that could 
beget ſuch a Motion: For Gravity alone muſt 
have carried them downwards to the Vicinity 
of. the. Sun. And, that the ambient ther is 
. $00. liquid and empty to impol them hori- 
,zontally. with - that-. prodigious. Celerity, we 
have ſufficiently pronod before. Or, were they 
made in ſome higher Regions of the Heavens, 
and from thence defeended-by their eſſential 
. Gravity, 'till they all arrived at their reſpectire 
„Orbe; cach with its preſent degree of Velo- 
city, acquired by the fall? But then why did 
. they, not continue their deſcent till they were 
contiguous to the Sun, -whither both mutual 
Attraction and Impetus cartied them? What 
patural Agent could: turn them aſide; could 
mümpel them fo ſtrongly with a tranſverſe Side- 
blow againſt that tremendous Weight and 
. when CLI Mas Aunt ores 
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Attraction or other they might acquire an ob- 


\iquity' of ideſtent; fo as to miſs the body of 


the Sun, und to fall on one fide of it F Then 
indeed the force of their Fall "would carry 
them quite beyond it; and ſo t 
fetch a compaſs about it, and then'retar'and 
ſendby the ſame ſteps and degree# of Mo- 
tion and Velocity with which they de Schd. 
ed before. Such an eccentric Motion as this, 
much after dhe manner that Comets revolve 


about the Sung they might poſlibly'achdire by 
their innate Principle of Gravity; but 


Reuelhtions; in concetitric Orbs about the gun 


or other central Body, tould' in noowiſe be 
attaitecb without the of the Divine 
Arm. Fot the Cuſs ef the Planetity” Mb- 
tions is this. Let us conteive all the Platiets 
to be formed or conſtituted with their Cch- 
ters in their ſeveral Orbs; and at once to be 
impreſꝰd on them this Gravitating Energy 
toward all other Matter, and a tranſverſe Im- 
pulſe of à juſt quantity in each, projedting 
them directiy in Tangents to thoſe Orbs. The 
"be Notion, - — ariſes kom this 
the profne Revolutions ofthe Primary Pliers 
about the Sun, and of the Secondary about 


not 
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5 not recodę from. the Centers of their Motions ; 
and che tranſverſe Impulſe with-holdiog, that 
they cannot approach to them. Now al. 
Grayity could be innate (which | we 
| haze, proved. that, it cannot be) yet certainly 
this projected, this tranſverſe and violent Mo- 
nem _— 2 ent 
9. U 133 pu 1 % . Ren 

B [Ty ee ifmy _ them, 
ys theſe Circular Revglutions could. be natu- 
| ae; Of. if they, will, that this very 

mae World in its preſent; poſtuce and 
was actually formed out of Chaos by 
ll mel Goh» yo — — 
aer, rovidence to have preſerved it 
0 long in the preſent ſtate and condition, For 
What, are;the Cauſes that, preſerve the Syſtem 
of our gun and, his Planets, ſo that the Pla- 


nearer | to him ? We have thewn, that a — 1 
Tet drag 9 5 d upon the e, re- 


_ of A THBISM: 
„and Gravity, are ee 
under God, —— of Ba! | 
a Pee, Ori we underſtand tb 
conſtant Energy or Faculty; perpehily act 
ble Las: We ay, a Faculty ami. Fower:;! 
for we cannot conceive that the A4 of Gra- 
vitation of this Moment can been 
eee or produce that of the next. Ber 
been bis fGogls AR." For, by reaſon of che 
W Matter, and its Inability to changes 
8 — aber 11 eb — or Reſting,” 


pert ene 15 c of relfftaticn © bf ing 
5 by a Gravitating Power. So tfiat 
nets, ſince they move horiz 
nhireby Gravity doth not alter their Swift- 
neſs) and through the liquid and unre ing 
Spaces of the Heavens (where either no Bo- 
dies at all of incorifiderable ones do occur] 
may preſerve the ſame Velocity which the 
firſt Impulſe impreſsd upon them, not only 
for five or fix thouſand Years, but many m mil- 
lons of milliens. It appears then, that if 
there was but One Vaſt Sun in the Univerſe, 
and all the reſt were Planets revolving around 
him in Concentric Orbe at convenient di- 
tv A we! ſtances, ; 
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Rances, ſuch a Syſtem as that would yery 
long endure, could it but naturally have a 
Principle of Mutual Attraction, and be once 
aQnally put into Circular Motions, But the 
Frame of the preſent World hath a quite dif- 
ferent Structure: Here's an innumerable mul- 
titude of Fix'd Stars or Suns; all which be- 
ing made up of the ſame common Matter, 
_ muſt be ſuppoſed to be equally endued with 
a Power of Gravitation, For, if All have 
not ſuch a power, what is it that could make 
that difference between Bodies of the fame 
fore-? Nothing ſurely but a Deity could have 
© arbitrarily endued our dun and Planets with 
4 Power of Gravity nat eſſential to Matter ; 
white all the Fix d' Stars, that are ſo many 
Suns, have nothing 'of that Power. If the 
Fix d Stars then are ſuppos d ta have No Power 
H Gravitation, tis a plain proof of a Divine 
Being. And 'tis as plain a proof of a Divine 
Being, if they have the Power of Gravitation. 
For ſince they are neither revolved abaut a 
common Center, nor have any Tranſverſe 
Impulſe, what is there elſe to reſtrain them 
from appproaching toward each other, as their 
Gravitating Power incites them? What Na- 
tural Cauſe can overcome Nature it felf © 
What is it that holds and keeps them in fix d 
n and 8 
indberent 
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inherent tendengy fo deſert them J, Nothing 
could hinder but, that the we ey 


have deſcended toward then lem ritom 
of the Univerſe, whither all would be. the 
moſt ſtrongly attracted from all parts of a Fi 
nite Space. It is evident therefore, that. the 
preſent Frame of Sun and Fixt Stars could not 
poſſibly ſubſiſt without the Providence of 
tae Alrmighty Deity, ubs fake che ud 
ond they were made ;,, who commanded and they 
were created ; who hath made them faſt fer 
ever and ever, and hath given them a Law, 
which ſball not be broken, „ tickt d 
2. Ax p, ſecondly, in the Suppobtionzof 
an infinite Chaos, tis hard indeed to deter; 
he would follow in this imaginary 
Caſe from an innate, Principle of, Gravity; 
But, to haſten to a concluſion, We Will Fant 
for the preſent, that the diffuſed Matter 
might convene into an, infinite number of 
great Maſſes at great diſtances from one an- 
other, like the Stars and Planets of this viſi- 
ble part of the World. But then it is impoſ- 
ible. e that the Planets ſhould naturally attain 
theſe circular Revolutions, either by Principle 
of Gravitation, or by Impulſe of ambient Bo- 
dies. It is plain, here is n ne to 
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this, whether the World be Infinite, or Finite 
fo that, the fame Arguments, that we have uſed 
before, may be equally urged in this Suppo- 
cation, And though we ſhould concede, that 
theſe Revolutions. might be acquired, and that 
all were | ſettled and conſtituted in the preſent 


State and Poſture of Things; yet, we fay, | 


the continuance of this Frame and Order, for 
ſo long a duration as the known Ages of the 
World, muſt neceſſarily infer the Exiſtence 
of God. For, though the Univerſe was infi- 
nite, the now Fixt Stars could: not be fixed, 
but would naturally convene together, and 
confound Syſtem with Syſtem : Becauſe, all 
mutually attracting, every one would move 
whither it was moſt powerfully drawn. This, 
they may ſay, is indubitable in the Caſe of a 
Finite World, where ſome Syſtems muſt needs 
be Outmoſt, and therefore be drawn toward 
the middle: But, when Infinite Syſtems ſuc- 
cede one another through an Infinite Space, 
and none is either inward or outward ; may 
not all the Syſtems be ſituated in an accurate 
Poiſe ; and, becauſe equally attracted on all 


matical Center of Gravity of every Syſtem be 


Center of the AnraQive Power of all the — 
| | ey 


* * . 


ſides, remain fixed and unmoved? But to 
chis we reply; That unleſs the very mathe- 


placed and fixed in the very mathematical 


—_— * 
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— ae eee On all fides, 


way or Sther. 
Now be that — mathematical 


Center is, and that Quantity is infinitely di- 
viſible, will never be perſuaded that ſuch an 


Univerſal Equilibrium, ariſing fromthe coinci- 
denoe of Infinite Centers, can naturally be ac- 
quired or maintained. If they fay, That, up- 
on the Suppoſiti 
Syſtem would be infinitely, and therefore 
equally attracted on all ſides; and conſe- 


ion of Infinite Matter, every 


quently would reſt in an exact Equilibrium, 
be the Center of its Gravity in what Poſition 


fſoever : this will overthrow their very Hy- 


potheſis. For at this rate in an Jnfinite' [Chabs 


nothing at all could be formed; no Particles 
could convene by mutual Attraction; becauſe 


every one there muſt have Infinite Matter 
around it, and therefore muſt reſt for ever, 
being evenly balanced between Infinite At- 
tractions. Even the Planets upon this prin- 
ciple muſt more toward the Sun, 
than any other way: So that they would not 
revolve in curve Lines, but fly away in direct 
Tangents, till they ſtruck againſt other Pla- 
nets or Stars in ſome remote regions of the 
Infinite Space. An equal Attraction on all 
ſides of all Matter is juſt equal to no Attracti- 


on at all: And, by this means, all the Mo- 


tion 
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tion in the Univerſe muſt. procede from ex- 
| ternal Impulſe alone; which we have proved 
before to be an incompetent Cauſe for the 
3 of a World: 


Ax n now, 0 chou e and eternal 
Creator; v having the Heavens the 
work of thy fingers, the Moon and the Star: 
which thou haſt ordained, with all the com- 
pany of Heaven we laud and magnify thy 
glorious Name ; evermore praiſing thee and 
faying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
| Hoſts, Heaven and Earth are full of thy 

Glory. Glory be to thee, O Lord moſt. 
High, | 


v Pal, viii, 
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Pr. and Frame of the World. 
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_ The Third : and Laſt PART: 


— E R BO N VII. 
Preached December the 53th, r 692. 


Acts xiv. 18, Sc. 


That ye ſhould turn from theſe Vanities unto 
the living God, who made Heaven and Earth, 
and the Sta, and all things that are therein: 
Who in times paſt ſuffer'd all Natidns to 
walk in their gwn ways. Nevertheleſs, he 
left not himſelf without witneſs, in that be 
did good, and gave us Rain from Heaven, 
and fruitful Seafons, Me our hearts with 
Fuad and Gladneſs, © 


AVI NG abundantly proved in our. 
"laſt Exerciſe, That the Frame of the 


preſent WING could neither be made nor pre- 
8 1 
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"ſerved without the Power of God, we {hall 
now conſider the Structure and Motions of 
our own Syſtem, if any characters of Divine 
Miſdom and Goodneſs may be diſcoverable by 
us. And even at the firſt and general view 
it very evidently appears to us (which is our 
FOURTH and Laſt Propoſition) 'That 
the Order and Beauty of the Syſtematical 
Parts of the World, the. Diſcernible Ends 
and Final Cauſes of them, the T3 BA or 
'Meliority above what was neceſſary to be, 
do evince by a reflex Argument, that it could 
not be produced by Mechaniſm or Chance, 
but by ah Intelligent and Benign Agent, that 
by his excellent Wiſdom made the Heavens, 
Bu r, before we engage in this Diſquiſi- 
tion, we muſt offer one neceſſary Caution; 
that we need not nor do not confine and de- 
termine the put of God in creating all 
Mundane Bodies, merely to Human Ends 
and Uſes. Not that we believe it laborious 
and painful to Omnipotence to create a World 
out of Nothing; or more laborious to create 
a Great World, than a Small one: fo as we 
might think it diſagreeable to the Majeſty 
and Tranquility of the Divine Nature to take 
fo much pains for our ſakes. Nor do we 
count it any Abſurdity, that ſuch a vaſt and 


15 imment⸗ Univerſe ſhould be made for the 
u 
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uſe of ſuch mean and unworthy Creatures as 
the Children of Men. For, if we conſider 
the Dignity of an Intelligent Being, and put 
that in the Scales againſt brute inanimate 
Matter, we may-affirm, without over-valuing 
Human Nature, that the Soul of one virtuous 
and: religious Man is of greater worth and 
excellency than the Sun and his Planets, and 
all the Stars in the World. If therefore it 
could appear, that all the Mundane Bodies 
are ſome way conducible to the ſervice of 
Man; if all werg as beneficial to us, as the 
Polar Stars were formerly for Navigation ; as 
the Moon is for the flowing and ebbing of 
Tides, | by which an | ineſtimable advantage 
acerues to the World; for her officious Cour- 
teſy in long Winter Nights, eſpecially to the 
more Northern Nations, who, in a continual 
Night it may be of a "whole Month, are fo 
pretty well aocomrftodated by the Light of 
the Moon reflected from frozen Snow, that 
they do not much envy their Antipodes a 
month's preſence of-the Sun : If all the _ 
venly. Bodies were thus ſerviceable to us, 
ſhould not be backward to aſſign their uſcful- 
neſs to Mankind, as the ſole end of their 
Creation. But we dare not undertake to 
bew, what advantage is brought to Us by 


toe innumerable” _ in the Galaxy and 
8 2 | other 


other parts 


mote and vaſt Bodies were fprmed, not mere- 
1y upon Our account, to be peept at through 


nobler purpoſes? And yet who will deny, 
| but that there are great multitudes of .lacid 


not conſcious, of its own exiſtenee, nor cap- 
able of happineſs, nor gives the Sacrifice of 
| Praiſe and Worſhip te the Author of its Be- 
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of the Firmament, not diſcernible 
by me naked eyes, and yet each many thouſand 
times bigger than the whole body of the 


Earth. If you ſay they beget in us a great 
Idea and Veneration of the mighty Author 


and Governour of ſuch ſtupendoss Bodies, 


and excite and elevate our minds to his ado- 


- ration and praiſe; you ſay very truly and well, 
But would it not raiſe in us a higher appre- 
henſion of the infinite Majeſty and boundkfs 


Beneficence of God, to ſuppoſe that thoſe re- 


an Optic*Glaſs, but fer different ends and 


Stars even beyond the reach of the beſt Te- 


5 kſcopes ; and that every viſible Star may have 


opake Plariets revolve about them, which we 
cannot diſcover? Now; if they were not 
created for Our ſakes, it is certain and evi- 
dent, that they were-not made for their Own, 
For Matter. hath no life nor perception, is 


ing. It remains therefore, that all Bodies 


were formed for the fake. of Intelligent Minds: 
And as the Earch was principally deſigned is 


, CON 
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the Being and Service and Contemplation of 
Men, why may not all other Planets be creat- 
ed for the like bes each for their own In- 
habitants which have life and underſtanding ? 
If any Man will indulge himſelf in this Spe- 
culation, he need not quarrel with revealed 
Religion upon ſuch an account. The Holy 
Seiptures do not forbid him to ſuppoſe as 
great a multitude of Syſtems, and as much 
inhabited, as he pleaſes, Tis true, there is 
do mention in Meer $ Narrative of the Crea- 
tion; of any Peofffe in other Planets : But it 
plainly appears, that the Sacred Hiſtorian 
doth only treat of the Origins of Terreſtrial 
Animals: He hath given us no account of 
God's creating the Angels ; and yet the fame 
Author, in the enſuing parts of the Penta- 
wuch, makes not unfrequent mention of the 
Angels of God. Neither need we be ſollicit- 
ous about the condition of thoſe Planetary 
People, nor raiſe frivolous Diſputes, how far 
they may participate in the Miſeries of Adam's 
Fall, or in the Benefits of Chriſts Incarna- 
ton. As if, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be 
Rational, they muſt needs be concluded to 
be Men ? For what is Man ? not a Rean- 
able Animal merely, for that is not an ade- 
quate and diſtinguiſhing Definition ; but 4 
Raton Mind of ſuch particular Faculties, 
S 3 ned 
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united to an Organical Body of ſuch a certain 
Structure and Form, in ſuch peculiar Laws 
of Connexion between the Operations and 
Affections of the Mind and the Motions of 
the Body. Now, God Almighty, by the 
inexhauſted fecundity of his creative Power, 
may have made innumerable. Orders and 
Claſſes of Rational Minds; ſome in their na- 
tural perfections higher than Human Souls, 
others. inferior. But a Mind of ſuperior. or 
meaner capacities than Human would conſti- 
tute a different Species, though united to a 
Human Body in the ſame Laws of Connexi- 
on ; and a Mind of Human Capacities would 
make another Species, if united to a different 
Body in different Laws of Connexion. For 
this Sada Union of a Rational Soul 
with Matter, ſo as to produce a vital com- 
munication between them, is an arbitrary In- 
ſtitution of the Divine Wiſdom: there is no 
reaſon nor foundation in the ſeparate natures 
of either Subſtance, why any Motion i in the 
Body ſhould produce any Senſation at all in 
the Soul; or why This motion ſhould pro- 

duce That particular Senſation, rather than 
any other. God therefore may have join d 
Immaterial Souls, even of the ſame Claſs and 
Capacities in their ſeparate State, to other 
kind of Bodies, and in other Laws * Ynion 101 
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and from thoſe different Laws of Union there 
will ariſe quite different Affections, and Na- 
tures, and Species of the compound Beings. So 
that we ought/not upon any account to con- 
clude, that if there be Rational Inhabitants in 
the Moon, or Mart, or any unknown Planets 
of other Syſtems, they muſt therefore have 
Human Nature, or be involved in the Cir- 
cunftances of Our World. And thus much 
y to be here inculcated (which 
will dbviate and prectude the moſt conſider- 
able objections of our Adverſaries) that we do 
not determine the Final Cauſes and Uſefulneſs 
of the Syſtematicat parts of the World, mere- 
ly.as they have reſpect to the 9 or 
Conveniencies of Human Life. 

Lr us now turn our thoughts and ima- 
ginations to the Frame of our Syſtem, if 
there we may trace any viſible footſteps of 
Divine Wiſdom and Beneficence. But we 
are all liable to many miſtakes by the preju- 
dices of Childhood and Youth, which few of 
us ever correct by a ſerious Scrutiny in our 
riper Years, and a contemplation of the Pbæ- 
nomena of Nature in their Cauſes and Begin- 
nings. What we have always ſeen to be 
done in one conſtant and uniform manner, 
we are apt to imagine there was but that one 
way of doing it, and it could not be other- 
N 8 4 wie. 
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wiſe, This is a great error; and imp. 
in a Diſquiſition of this nature; 3 to remedy 
which, we ought to conſider. every 
not yet in ENS, and | ently * 7 
if it muſt needs dam been at all, or What 
other ways it might haye been as poſſibly as 
the preſent; and if we find a greater Good 
and Utility in the preſent conſtitution, than 
would have agerued either from the total Pri. 
vation of it, or from other frames and ſtruck- 
ures that might as poſſibly haye been as It; 
ye may then reaſonably conclude, that the 
preſent conſtitution - proceded, neither from 
the neceſſity of material nor the blind 
ſhuffles of an imaginary Chance, but from an 
intelligent and good Being, that formed it 
that particular way out of choice and deſign, 
And eſpecially, if this, Uſefulneſs be conſpi- 
cuous not in one or a few, inſtances only, 
in a 1 train and ſeries, of thi 


lent Rule i in —— contemplation of Our 8y- 
ſſem. Iis evident that all the Plancte re- 
Nis Heat and Light ſrom the body of the 

Our own. Earth in particular would be 


wy ang. beine ee, . of 
74 
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Clay, without the benign e the 
Solar Rays; which, without queſtion, is true 
of all the other Plancts. It is good therefore, 
that there ſhould be a Sun, to warm and che- 
rich the deeds of Plants, 2 
Vegetation ; to impart an unint Light 
wall parts of this Syſtem for the fubliſtence 
of Animals, Bat how came the Sun to bo 
Luminous? not from the neceſſity of natural 
Cauſes, or the conſtitution of the Heavens, 
All the Planets might have moved about him 
in the ſame Orbs, and the ſame degrees of 
Velocity, as now ; and yet the Sun might 
— ogebs cad coldBiedy ion 
For, as the ſix Primary Planets revolye about 
Him, ſo the Secondary ones are moved about 
Them ; the Moon about the Earth, the Sa, 
tellites about Fuppiter, and others about Sa- 
turn; the one as regularly as the other, in 
the ſame ſeſquilateral proportion of the times 
of their periodical Revolutions to the Semi- 
diameters of their Orbs. 80 that, though we 
ſuppoſe the preſent Exiſtence and Conſerva - 
tion of the Syſtem, yet the Sun might have 
been a Body without Light or Heat, of the 
ame kind with the Earth, and Jupiter, 
and Saturn. But then what horrid Darkneſs 
and Deſolation muſt have teignd in the 
Weld} It had. been unſit for the — 
5 page 
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purpoſes in creating vegetable, and ſenſitive, 
and rational Creatures. It was therefore the 
contrivance and choice of a Wiſe and God 
Being, that the Central Sun ſhould be a Lu- 
cid Body, to, communicate Warmth, and 
. and Life to, the Planets around him. 

II. W have ſhewed in our laſt, that the 


concentric Revolutions of the Planets about 


the Sun procede from a compound Motion ; 
2 Gravitation towards the Sun, which is a 
conſtant Energy infuſed into Matter by the 
Author of all things, and. a projected trans 
verſe Impulſe in Tangentsto their ſeveral Orbs, 
that was impreſs d at firſt by the Divine Arm, 


and will catry them around till the end of 


the World. But now, admitting that Gravity 
may be eſſential to Matter, and that a tranf- 
verſe Impulſe might be acquired too by Natu- 
ral Cauſes; yet, to make all the Planets move 


given to each a determinate Impulſe ; theſe 


preſent particular degrees of Velocity which 


they now have, in proportion to their Di- 
ſtances from the Sun and to the quantity of 
the Solar Matter. For had the Velocities of 
the ſeveral Planets been greater or leis than 
they are now, at the ſame Diſtances from the 
dun: or had their « Diſtanc "from the Sun, 


Philoſop . Natural. Princip. Math, | 


or 
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| about the Sun in circular Orbs, there muſt be 
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or the Quantity of the Sun' s Matter, and con- 
ſequently his Attractive Power, been greatetß 
or les than they are now, with the fame Ve- 
 locities; they would not have revolvd in con- 
centric Circles as they do, but have moved in 
Hyperbola's, or in Ellipſes very eccentric, 
The fame may be ſaid of the Velocities of the 
Secondary Planets with reſpect to their Di- 
ſtances from the Centers of their Orbs, and 
to the Quantities of the Matter of thoſe Cen, 
tral Bodies. Now that all theſe Diſtances, 
and Motions, and Quantitiesof Matter ſhould 
be ſo accurately and harmoniouſly adjuſted in 
this great Variety of our Syſtem, . is above the 
fortuitous Hits of blind material Cauſes, and 
muſt certainly flow from that eternal Foun- 
tain of Wiſdom, the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth, who b always acts Geometrically, by 
juſt and adequate Numbers, and Weights, and 
Meaſures. And let us examine it further by 
dor Critical Rule: Arc the preſent Revolu- 
tions in circular Orbs more' beneficial than the 
other would be ? If the Planets had moved in 
thoſe Lines above named, ſometimes they 
would have approached to the Sun as near as 
the Orb of Mercury, and ſometimes have ex- 
orbitated beyond the diſtance of Saturn; and 
ſome haye quite left CE ol 
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| Now the very Conſtitution of a 
— ln 
the Sun ; no living thing could have endured 
ſuch unſpeakable Exoeſſes of Heat and Cold; 
Wako Animals of our Earth muſt inevitably 
iſhed, or rather naver have been. 80 
thi a Gave en ffs © good, very good, that Hu- 
man Nature ſhould exiſt; ſo certain it is that , 
the circular Revolutions of the Earth ( (ang 
Planets) rather than thoſe other Motion 
which might as poſlibly have been, do declare 
not only the Powe n but his I gen, 
ieee. 5 
III. Ir is manifeſt, by rd Diver, 
that the Æthereal Spaces are perfectly fluid; 
they neither aſſiſt nor retard, neither guide 
nor divert the Revokitions of the Planet 
which toll Gsengb ————— 
unreſiſted ag if they moved in a vacuum: So 
that any of them might as poſſibly have mov d 
in oppolite Courſes to the ' preſent, and in 
Planes croſſing the Plane of the Escliptie in 
any kind of Angles, Now, if the Syſtem had 
been fortuitouſly formed by the convening 
Matter of a Chaos, how is it conceivable 
that all the Planets, both Primary and Secon- 
| dary, ould revolve ln 
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Weſt to the Eaſt, and that in the ſame Plane 
too, without any conſiderable Variation? No 
natural and neceſſary Cayſe could ſo deter- 
mine their Motions ; and 'tis millions of mil- 
lions of millions odds to an unit in ſuch a 
Caſt of a Chance. Such an apt and regular 
Harmony, ſuch an admirable Order and Beau- 
Lag 9 to divine Art 
and Conduct: Eſpecially if we conſider, that 
C1 — neareſt the 
An and each other; whereas Juppiter and 
Saturn, that are vaſtly greater than the reſt, 
and have many Satellites about them, are - 
wiſely remov'd to the extreme Regions of the 
Syſtem, and placed at an immenſe diſtance 
one from the other. For even now at this 
wide. interval they are obſerved in their Con- 
junctions to diſturb one anothers Motions a 
little by their g Powers: but if ſuch 
vaſt Maſſes of Matter had been ſituated much 
nearer to the Sun, or to each other (as they 
might as eaſily have been, for any mechani- 
cal or fortuitous Agent) they muſt neceſſarily 
have cauſed a conſiderable diſturb nce and diſ- 
order in the whole Syſtem. 

IV. Burt let eee glereioubt! 81 | 
tuation of our Earth, and its Diſtance from the 
Sun. It is now placed ſo conveniently, that 
Plants thrive and flouriſh, in it, and Animals 


uo. 
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live ; this is matter of fact, and beyond all 
diſpute. But how came it to paſs at the be- 
ginning, that the Earth moved in its preſent 


Orb ? We have ſhewn before; that if Gravi- 


ty and a projected Motion be fitly propor- 
tion'd, any Planet would . freely revolve at 
any aſſignable diſtance within the Space of 
the whole Syſtem. Was it mere Chance 
then, or Divine Counſel and: Choice, that 
conſtituted the Earth in its preſent Situation? 
To know this ; we will enquire if this parti- 
cular Diſtance from: the Sun be better for our 
Earth and its Creatures, than a greater or lef 
would have been. We may be mathemati- 
cally certain, 'That the Heat of the Sun is ac- 
cording to the denſity of the Sun-beams, and 


is reciprocally proportional to the Square of 


the Diſtance from the Body of the Sun, 
4 Now by this Calculation, ſuppoſe the Earth 
ſhould be removed and placed nearer to the 
Sun, and revolve for inſtance in the Orbit of 
Mercury; there the whole Ocean would even 
boil with extremity of Heat, and be all ex- 
haled into Vapours; all Plants and Animals 
would be ſcorched and conſumed in that fiery 


Furnace, But ſuppoſe the Earth ſhould be 


carried to the great Diſtance of Saturn; there 


the whole Globe would be one B a 


4 Newton, ibid. "Þ 415. 
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the deepeſt Seas under the very Equator would 
be frozen to the bottom ; there would be'no 
Life, no Germination ; nor any thing that 
comes now under our Knowledge or Senſes. 
It was much better therefore, that the Earth 
ſhould move where it does, than in a much 
greater or leſs Interval from the body of the 
Sun, And if you place it at any other Di- 
ſtanee, either leſs or more than Saturn or 
Mercury, you will {till alter it for the worſe 
proportionally to the Change. It was ſituated 
therefore where it is by the Wiſdom of ſome 
wluntary Agent; and not by the blind mo- 
tions of Fortune or Fate. If any one ſhould 
think with himſelf, How then can any Ani- 
mal at all live in Mercury and Saturn in ſuch 
Intenſe degrees of Heat and Cold? Let him 
only conſider, that the Matter of each Planet 
may have a different denſity, and texture, 
and form, which will diſpoſe and qualify it 
to be acted on by greater or leſs degrees of 
Heat according to their ſeveral ſituations; and 
that the Laws of Vegetation, and Life, and 
Suſtenance, and Propagation, are the arbitra- 
ry Pleaſure of God, and may vary in all Pla- 
nets according to the Divine Appointment 
and the Exigencies of Things, in manners in- 
comprehenſible to our imaginations. *Tis 


enough for our purpoſe to diſcern the tokens 


ke dent 

Abd, r r 12 wear Fleſh and 
Blood, if we could bot have Human Nature 
at thoſe different | * 
V. Wa hape att Narnt Rom the dem 
of the Sphere, chat the Earth revolves with a 
double Motion. For, While it is carried around 
we Sun in the Orbis M. 


% „ '$ 
K 


agnus once a Year, 


in {Day and a Night; fo that in twenty- 
four Hours ſpace i Bath turned all the parts 
of the Equinoctial to the Rays of the Sun; 
Now the uſes of this vertiginous Motion are 
very conſpicuous ; for this is it that gives 
Day and Night ſacceffively over the Face of 
=whole Earth, and winks it habitable all 
around.” Without this diurnal Rotation One 
Hemiſphere would lie dead and torpid in per- 


and Froſt, a ah Pei ha 


"by ſo permanent 4 Heat. It is better 


1 that the Earth ſhould often move 


about its own Center, and make theſe uſeful 
viciffitudes of Night and Day, than expoſe 
always the ſame ſide to the action of the dun. 
But how came it to be ſ6 moved?” Not from 
e e merge we 10 of Motion, he 
avens:; It might annuahy 


4 © ore Ar ok den i 


wheels about its own Axis once 


nt up and 7 1 


ave rompadihd:aice Gun; en ue 
um d the fame Hemiſphere towards it. This 
; matter of Fact and Experiment in the mo- 
tion of the Moon; which is carried about the 
Earth in the very ſame manner as the Earth 
about the Sun; and yet always ſhews the ſame 
Face to Us. She indeed, notwithſtanding this, 
turns all her Globe to the Sun by moving in 
her menſtrual Ord; and enjoys Night and 
to aboue — Nights of pron 
But, ſhould the Earth move in the ſame man- 
ner about the Sun as the Moon does about 
r D 


— its own Center, 
is another 1 of * r Wik 


vl. By 7 eren the cal yew 
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is carried above fifty times as far Mee round 
the Orbis Magnus, hoſe Wideneſs ye nor 
| | «irs, to eee "Torn 4 g ia Diameten 


tor, Where the Celerity i is; edi art 0 "Bur 
it, muſt needs, be acknowler e „ce the 
but a geometrical Plane, that the, Proportion 
of the Diurnal and Annual, Motions 
varied in innumerable Degrees; any of which 
might have bappen d as probably as the pre- 
ſent. What was it then that preſetibed this 
partic Celerity to each. Motion; this Pro 
portion and Temperamen -betweeri them both 
Let us examine it by our, former Rule. 1 
there he any Aeliority in the preſent, Co 
rage, 3 if any conſiderable Change: would be 
or the worſe. We. will @ppoke then, chat 
dhe Anal Motion is accelerated doubiy; ſo 
chat a periodical Revolution would beperform'd 
in fix M. lonths, Such a Change would be per- 
icious ; not only becauſe the Earth could 
not moyæ in a Circular Orb, Which we have 
confider'd. befgre; but becauſe, the Seaſons 
_ being then twice as ſhort as they; are now, the 
4 es oa, e e us ee or 
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Corn and Fruits could p6fibly be tips. But 
Wall this ende e enen, From 


* dhe Hiich — Wk 
a and efete by the droughtof the Bim 


as it doth" at the preſent; which then 
wool — a ſufficlent Store for the con- 
ſumption of a Vear, that would be twice 28 
W Bech Bor let d ppö k k th 
Diur Rotation be either corfidetably ſwifter 
or flower. And firſt, let it be retarded; . 
5 to make (for example) but twelve Cirduits 
in a Yeari; then every Day 1 would 
be 4s ng as Thirty are now, not {6th 
proportion'd* either to the common affairs'of _ 
Life/-hor' to the exigencies of Sleep and Sa 
kenne in a conſtarion'\ of Fleſh and BGG 
But, let it then be accelerated, and whel's 
thouſand times about its Center, Wulle We 
+ deſcribes one Circle about the Sun 
then ah Equinoctial Day would oonſiſt but 6f 
foir Hours, which would be an inconyenient 
Change to the Inhabitants of the Earth; ſuch 
hafty Nights as thoſe would give very unwel- 
come interruptions to our Labours'and Jour 
neys and other Tranſactions of the World. Te 
is he ac that the Diurnal'and An- 
ms nua 


3 
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| (nal Motions ſhould be fo proportion'd as they 
are. Let it therefor be aſcribed 't6 the tran- 
ſcendent Wiſdom and Benignity . that God, 
40bo hath made all things very goo, th 
all things that be hath made, © . ae 
= VII. But let us conſider, not the Quantity 
and Proportion only, but the Mode alſo of 
this Diurnal Motion. You fiuſt conceive an 
imaginary Plane, which, paſſing through the 
Centers of the Sun and the Earth, e it 
ſelf on all fides as far as the Firma nent! this 
Plane is called the Ecliptie; and, in this, the 
Center of the Earth is perpetually carried 
without any deviation. But then the Axis of 
the Earth, about which its Diutnal Rotation 
is made, is not erect to this Plane of the E- 
cliptic, but inclines toward it from the Per- 
pendiculum, in an Angle of twenty⸗tlitee de- 
grees and a half. Now, why is the Axis of 
the Earth in this particular poſture, rather 
than cen ? Did it happen. by Chance, of 
Queſtion, Kt 0 C, 25 we have do bel 
if This be more beneficial to us than any 0. 
ther Conſtitution. We all 'know, from the 
very Elements of Aſtronomy, that this in- 
clined Pofition of the Axis, which keeps al- 
ways the fame Direction and a Cbnſtant Pa- 
e to itſelf, is s the ſole cauſe of theſe 
1 ap * 


Bas 121 Fra 1 Ye = the Variation in | 
length « of Days. Were iy | 


nation, it would abſolu 1 


5 eee 1 ag 
ſuppoſe then, that the Axis of the Earth keeps 
always the fame. Inclination toward the body 
of the Sun: this indeed would cauſe a variety 
of Days, and Nights, and Seaſons on the 
Earth; but then every particular Country 
would have always the fame diverſity of Day 
and Night, and the fame conſtitution of Sca- 
on without any alteration : Some would al- 
en have long Nights and ſhort Days, others 

ally long Days and ſhort Nights; 
one Climare, woald be ſcorched and ſwelter d 
with everlaſting Dog- days, while an eternal 
December blaſte: another : 'This ſurely is not 
quite fo good as the preſent Order of Seaſons. 
But, ſhall the Axis rather obſerve. no conſtant 
inclination | to any thing, but vary and wayer 
at uncertain. times and places? This would 
be a happy Conſtitution indeed. There cdud 
be no Health, no Life, nor e in ſuch 
an irregular Syſtem ; by tho eue, Nods 
of (he, Pole we might be e or 
T 3 | forward 
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| forwhrd in a No from January to June; 
nay, poſſibly, Sanne January of Greenland 
tothe June of Ayſimia. It is betten there- 
fore, upon all accounts, that the Axis ſhould 
be continued in ita preſent poſture and di- 
rection: So that this alſo is 1 
of Divine Wiſdom and Good nes. 
Bu x, becauſe ſeveral have imagin'd, that 
this akue poſture of the Axis is a moſt unfor- 
tunate and pernicious thing; that, if the Poles 
had been erect to the Plane of the Ecliptic, 
all Mankind would have enjoyed a very Para- 
diſe upon Earth, a perpetual Spring, an eter- 
nal Calm and Serenity, and the Longævity of 
= Methuſelab without pains or diſeaſes; we are 
oblige! to conſider it a little further. And 
frſti as to the Uni uenſal and Perpetual Spring, 
tis a mere Poetical Fancy, and (bating the 
equality of Days and Nights, which is a thing 
ef ſmall value) as to the other properties of a 
Spring, it is naturally impoſſible, being re- 
pugnant to the very form of the Globe: For, 
to thoſe People that dwell under or near the 
Aquator, this Spring would be a moſt peſti- 
lont and inſupportable Summer; and as for 
thoir Countries that are nearer the Poles, in 
which number are our own and the moſt 
conſiderable Nations of the World, a Perpe- 
| al Spring will not do * buſineſs ; on 
ay m 
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al have longer Days, a nearer approach of 
the dun, and a leſs Obliquity of his Rayes; 
they muſt have a Summer and a Harveſt- time 
too; to ripen their Grain, and Fruits, and 
Vines, or elſe they muſt bid an eternal Adieu 
to the very beſt of their ſuſtenange. It is 

in, that the Center of the Earth muſt 
mbve all along in the Orbis Magnus; whe- 
ther we ſuppoſe a Perpetual Æquinox, or an 
oblique; Poſition of the Axis. So that the 
whole Globe would continue in the ſame 
Diſtance from the Sun, and receive the ſame 
quantity of Heat from him in a Vear or any 
aſſignable time, in either Hypotheſis. Though 
the Axis then had been perpendicular, yet 
take the whole Vear about, and the Earth 
would have had the ſame meaſure of Heat 
that it has nowy. So that here lies the Queſti- 


on, Whether is more beneficial, that the 


Inhabitants of the Earth ſhould have the 
Vearhy quantity of Heat | diſtributed equally 
eyery Day, or ſo diſpoſed as it is; a greater 
ſhare of it in Summer, and in Winter a leſs ? 
It muſt needs be allowed, that the Temperate 
Zones have no Heat to ſpare in Summer; tis 


very well if it be ſufficient for the maturation 


of Fruits, Now, this being granted, *tis as 
certain and manifeſt, that an even diſtribu- 
nd the Yearly Heat would never have 


„ brought 


— —ü— — . — 
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a quantity of Feweb al kiodledravoldonvl 

cuuſe Water to boil, / which being lighted 
— ſucceſſtwely will never be able 
to do it. It is clear therefore, that in the 
conſtitution of a Perpetual Aquinox the beſt 
part of the Globe would be deſolate and uſe- 
leſs ; and, as to that little that could be inha- 
abited, there is no reaſon to expect, that it 
vould conſtantly enjoy that 'admired Caln 
l Serenity. If the Aſſertion were true, yet 
dome perhaps may think, that ſuch a Feli- 
city, as would make Navigation impoſſible, 
: ois not much to be envied. But it's altogether 
- (precarious; and has no neeeſſary foundation 
neither upon Reaſon nor Experience. For 
the Winds and Rains and other affections of 
the. Atmoſphere do not ſalely depend (as that 
Aſſertion ſuppoſeth) upon the courſe of the 
Sun; but partly, and perhaps moſt frequent- 
ly, upon Steams and. Exhalations from ſub- 
terraneous Heat; upon the Poſitions of the 
Moon, the Situations of Seas, or Mountains, 
or Lakes, or Woods, and any other un- 
known or uncertain Cauſes, 80 that, though 
the burſo of the Sun' ſhquld be invariable, 
and never ſwerve from the Equator; yet the 

— of the E be mutable 


never- 
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_ nevertheles, according to the abſtnes r pre- 
ſener, Br various mixture: o the other Cauſes. 
'Themotient-Philaſophers; fbr many Ages to- 
gether; unanimcuſly taught; that the Torrid 


þable; till the experience of theſe latter Ages 
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Zone was not hahitable. The Reaſons: that 
they went upon were very ſpecious and pro- 


evinced them to be erroneous. They argued 


from cœleſtial Cauſes only, the conſtant Vir 
cinity of the dun, and the directneſß of his 


Rays ; never „that the Body of 
the Earth had fs; great. an efficiency in the 


changes of the Air; and that then could be 


the coldeſt and rainieſt ſeaſon, the Winter of 


the Vear, when the Sun was the neareſt of 
all, and ſteer d directly over Mens Heads, 


Which is warning ſufficient ta deter any Man 


from expecting ſuch eternal Serenity and 
Halcyon- days from ſo incompetent and par- 
tial a QCauſe, as the conſtant Courſe of the 
dun in the Æquinoctial Circle. What gene- 
ral condition and temperament of Air would 


follow upon that Suppoſition we cannot poſe 


ſibly define; for tis not cauſed by certain 
and regular Motions, nnr to Mathe- 


2 — from the- preſent Conſtitution, 
we ſhall hardly wiſh for a Perpetual Mquinox 


to fave the charges of Wecker gäbe; for, 
tis 


( 
3 


Mareb and September, the two quinoxes of 
Our Vear, are the moſt windy and tempeſtu- 
ous,// the maſt unſeuled and unequable of 
Seaſons in moſt Countries of the World. Now, 
if this notion of an uniform Calm and Sere- 

nity be falſe or precarious, then even the laſt 
ſuppoſed advantage, the conſtant Health and 

Longevity of Men, muſt be given up. alſo, as 
à groundleſs conceit : for this (according to 
the Aſſertors themſelves) doth ſolely, as an 
effect of Nature, depend upon the other, 

Nay, further, though we ſhould allow them 
their Perpetual Calm and Aquability of Heat, 

they will never be able to prove, that there- 

fore Men would be fo vivacious as they would 
have us believe. Nay, perhaps the contrary 
may be inferr'd, if we may argue from pre- 
ſent experience: For the Inhabitants of the 

Torrid Zone, who ſuffer the leaſt and ſhorteſt 

receſſes of the Sun, and are within one ſtep 
and degree of a Perpetual. Aquinox, are not 


only ſhorter lived (generally ſpeaking) than 


other Nations nearer the Poles ; but inferior 

to them in Strength, and Stature, and Cou- 
rage, and in all the capacities of the Mind. 
It appears therefore, that the gradual Viciſſi- 
tudes of Heat and Cold are fo far from ſhort- 


ning the thread of Man's Life, or impairing 


his 
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tis very well known, that." the: Months of 
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intellectual Fsaculties, that very. probably 
they both prolong” the one in ſome meaſure, 
and exalt and advance the other. $6 that 
ſtill we do profeſs to adote the Divine Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs for this variety of Seaſons, 
for f Seed.time and barogf, and cola and beat, | 
and \fummer and winter. | 
VIII. Co mx we now to hn hs At- 
moſphere, and the exterior Frame and Face 
of the Globe, if we may find any tracks and 
footſteps of Wiſdom in the Conſtitution of 
Them. I need not now inform you, that 
the Air is a thin fluid Body, endued with 
Elaſticity or Springineſs, and capable of Con- 
denſation and Rarefaction; 8 and, ſhould it 
be much more expanded or condenſed than it 
naturally is, no Animals could live and breath: 
it is probable alſo that the Vapours could not 
be duly raiſed and ſupported in it; which at 
once would deprive the Earth of all its orna- 
ment and glory, of all its living Inhabitants 
and Vegetables too. But tis certainly known 
and demonſtrated, that the Condenſation and 
Expanſion of any portion of the Air is al- 
ways proportional to the Weight and Preſſure 
incumbent upon it: ſo that if the Atmo- 
ſphere had been either much greater or leſs 
than it is, as it might ealily have been, if 


Cen w. 5 See Mr, I le of the Air. 


would 
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eable for. Vqget- 


bee therefore be an 7 hn Be, 
at could ſo uftly adapt it to tl 


og; t purpoſes, Tis concluded b 


a 


and uniform Serenity; becauſe nothing diſco- 
verable in the Lunar Surface i is ever covered 
15 * from us by the interpolition of 
e r Miſts, but lach as riſe from our 
own Globe. "Now, if the Atmoſphere of Our 
ar \ Had been of fuch a Conſtitution, there 


Deal nothing, that now grows or breaths i in it, 


have been 222 or preſerv'd; human N: ature 
muſt Rave been quite Obliteratecl ut of 
Works of Creation. If our Air had nt been 4 


Fee elaſtical Body, no Animal would 150 


| the very function of Reſpiration; and 
= the ends and uſes of Reſpiration are not 


red by that Springineſs, but by ſome other 


unknown and fingular Quality. For the Air, 
that in exhaufted Receivers of Air:pumps i is 
exhaled from Minerals, and Fleſh, a d Fruits, 
And Li quors, is as true and genuine ag to Ela: 


nc Life, 


| Riicity and Denſity, or Rarefyction, a5 that we 
n Mr. Boyles Second Co mec | 


periments ab ce Air. 


GUM ins. 
t, even 


ES ore Air, "than a Vacuum it 
ſelf, All whe bers we dmirable 
Providence of the 200 of Nature, | who 
the x dean Wochen of Plants and the 
of Reſpiration to Animals; and, there- 
the Por xn of the Earn. 
i the next place R 
le proviſion of Waters, thoſe inexhauſted 
Trakires of the Ocean: i And, though, ſame 
have grudged the great ſhare that it takes of 
rface of the Earth, yet we ſhall propoſe 
3 this too a8 3 conſpicuous mark and character 
4 of the Wiſdom. of God. For that, we may 
dot now ay, that the vaſt Atlantic OG 
tally greater Riches, and hof mare worth to 
the World,. than if it was changed into a 
fich Continent ;, and that the Dry Land is as | 
yet much too big for. its. Inhabitants z. and 
that, before they ſhall-want room by increaſ- 
ing and multiplying, . there may be new, Hea- 
vent and a new Barth: We dare venture to 
affirm, that theſe. copious Stores of Waters 
are no more than neceſſary for the preſent 


luce Et mare, quod late e diftinet c.. 


con- 
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conſtitution. of our Globe. For, is not the 
whole Subſtance of all Vegetables mere mo- 
dified Water and conſequently of all- Ani- 
mals too; all which either feed upon Vege- 
tables, or prey upon one another. Is not an 
immenſe quantity of it continually exhaled 


by the Sun, to fill the Atmoſphere with Va. 


pours and Clouds, and feed the Plants of the 
Earth with the balm of Dews, and the fat- 
6 It ſeems incredible at firſt 

hearing, that all the Blood in our Bodies 
mould circulate in a trice, in a very few mi- 
nutes; but, I believe it would be more fur- 
priſing, if we knew the ſhort and ſwift pe- 


be- e en A0 Ry that 


nike all chin em could but 
compute that prodigious Maſs of it that is 
daily throven into the channel of the Sea from 
all the Rivers of the World; we ſhould then 
2 how much is perpetually 
/aporated and caft again upon the Continents 
to ſupply thoſe innumerable Streams. And 
indeed hence we may diſcover, not only the 
Ve and: Neceffity, but the Cauſ“ too of the 
vaſtneſsof the Ocean. I 'never yet heard of 
any Nation that complained they had * 
broad, or too n or too many Rivers; or 
| Wiſhed, they were either ſmaller or fewer; 
286655 they 
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they underſtand better than ſo; how to/value 
and eam diefe ineftimable gifts of Nate 
Now, ſuppoſing that the multitude and large- 
neſs of Rivers ought to / continue as grent as 
now, We can eaſily prove that the extent of 
the Ocean could be no leſs than it is. For 
it's evident and neceſſary (if we follow / the 
moſt fair and probable Hypotheſis, that the 
Origin of Fountains is from Vapours and 
n) that the Receptacle of Waters, into 
the mouths of all thoſe Rivers muſt 
ons themſelves, ought to have ſo ſpacious 
a Surface, that as much Water may be conti- 
nually bruſhed off by the Winds and exhaled 
by the Sun, as (beſides what falls again in 
Showers upon its own Surface) is brought in- 
to it by all the Rivers. Now the Surface of 
the Ocean is juſt ſo wide, and no wider : for, 
if more was evaporated than returns into it 
again, the Sea would become leſs; if less was - 
evaporated, it would grow bigger. 80 that, 
becauſe ſince the memory of all Ages it hath 
continued: at a ſtand without conſiderable va- 
tiation; and if it hath gain'd ground upon 
one Country, hath loſt as much in another; 
it muſt conſequently be exactly propogtioned 
. the preſent conſtitution of Rivers. How 
raſh therefore and vain. are thoſe bufy Proje- 
Qors in een, that 1 imagine they could 
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| e the World many new and nal 


much thi would diminiſh t X | preſent | ex- 
tent of the Sea, ſo much they would impair 
the Fertility, and Fountains, and Rivers of 
the Earth ; becauſe the qua ntity of Vapourz 
that muſt beexhaled to ſupply all theſe, would 
be leſſened proportionally to the bounds of 
the Ocean; for the Vapours are not to be mea- 
fared from the bulk of the Water, but from 
38 Surface. bh that this al 
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the features and mien of our Earth ; they do 
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ſmooth and cquable, and as plain 2s the Eh- 
ae e e ve 


nel were covered with Gras and Tres in 
manner of the Continen 8 
would follow. If a Man could be carried 
aſleep and placed in the very middle of this 
dry Ocean, it muſt be allowed that he could 
not diſtinguiſh it from the inhabited Earth. 
Far if eee hould. he mea with 
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and Valleys chat he was at 
furc. But very probably he would wake in 
«- large and ſmooth Plain: for though the 
bottom of the Sea were gradually inclin'd and 
ſloping from the Shore to the middle, yet the 
additional Acclivity, above what a Level 
would ſeem to have, would be imperceptible 
in ſo ſhort a proſpect as he could take of it: 
ſo that, to make this Man ſenſible what a 
deep Cavity he was placed in, he muſt be 
carried ſo high in the Air till he could ſee at 
one view the whole Breadth of the Channel, 
and ſo compare the depreſſion of the Middle 
with the elevation of the Banks. But then a 
very ſmall kill in Mathematicks is enough to 
inſtruct us, that, before he could arrive to that 
diſtance from the Earth, all the inequality of 
Surface would be loſt to his View: the wide 
Ocean would appear to him like an even and 
uniform Plane (uniform as to its Level, though 
not as to Light and Shade) though every 
Rock of the Sea was as high as the Pico of 


| Teeny: But, —— that 


— — vould appear vaſtly 
Hollow and horrible f de top of a high 


Cloud, yet what away: of 1 : is this 
from the freaks of Imagination; and impoſ- 
fible Suppoſitions Þ Is tlie Sea ever likely to 
5 0 or * 


05 


oth. Lee. TOM.” * 1 
8005 W , . — — as deformed 
and ruinous, and umorthy of Dime Aus 
thor ?- Is there then any phyſical deformity in 
the Fabrick of a Human Body, becauſe our 
Imagination can ſtrip it of its Muſcles and 
Skin,- and ſhew us the ſeragged and knotty 
Backbone, the gaping and ghaſtly-Jaws; and 
all the Sceleton utiderneaths?: We have ſhewed- 
before, that the Sea could not be much nar- 
rower than it is, without a great loſs to the 
World: And muſt we now have an Ocean of 
mere Flats and Shallow, to the utter ruin of 
Navigation; for fear our heads ſhould turn 
giddy at the imagination of gaping Abyſſes 
and unfathomable Gulfs? But however; they 
may fay; the Sea ſhores at leaſt might have 
been ven and uniform; not crooked arid 
broken as they are into innumera ble Angles, 
and Creeks, and Inlets, and Bays, "without 


2 


not this you — indeed? to o par with 
which whe greater neee is are eo much 
che better, for the imaginary pleaſure of an 
2 and ſtreight Shore 2 any retreat 
RA; - U 8 *© or. 
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or ſhelter from the Winds; which would 
make the dea of no uſe at all as to Navigation 
and Commerce. But what [apology can we 
make for the horrid deformity: of Rocks and 
Crags, of naked and broken Cliffs, of long 
Ridges of barten Mountains, in the conveni- 
enteſt Latitudes for Habitation and Fertility, 
could but thoſe rude heaps: of Rubbiſh and 
ene general and ſufficient Anſwer for all ſeem- 
ung defects or di ſorders in the conſtitution of 
Land or Sea; That we dp not contend to 
have the Earth paſs for a ; 


only as the Land: of our 38 and 
aſpire after * @ better, and @ caleftial Country. 
Tu enough, if it be ſo framed and confi 
tated, that by. a careful Contemplation of it 
Ve have great reaſon to acknowledge and a- 
dore the Divine Wiſdom, and Benignity of its 
Author. But, to wave this general Reply, 
let the ObjeRors conſider, that theſe ſuppoſed 
uregularities muſt come to. paſs 
from the eſtabliſhd Laws of Mechaniſm and 
tde ordinary courſe of Nature. For, ſuppoſing 
the Exiſtence. of Sea and Mountains, if the 
Banks of that Sea muſt never be jagged and 
wen * the impetuous affaults or the filent 
= Heb. xi. as 
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underminings of Waves; if violent Rains 
and Tempeſts muſt not wulh down the Earth 
ind Gravel from the tops of ſome of thoſe 
Mountains, and expoſe their naked Ribs tb 
the face of the Sun; if the Seeds of ſubter⸗ 
taneous Minerals muſt not ferment, and 
ſometimes cauſe Earthquakes and furious 
eruptions of Yolcaho's, and tumble dowt 
broken Rocks, and lay them in confuſion 
then either all things muſt have been oyet- 
ted emitaculouſty by che immediate interpo- 
ſition of God, witheut any mechanical Af: 
ſections er ſettled Laws of Nature, or elle the 
body of the Earth miſt have been as fixetl as 
Gold, or as hard as Adamant, and wholly 
unfit for Hüman Flabitation. = 80 that if it 
was good in the fight of God, that the preſerit 
Plants and Animals, and Human Souls anit= 
ed to Fleſh and Blood, thould be upon this 
Earth under a ſettled conſtitution of Nature; 
theſe ſuppoſed Inconveniencies, as they were 
forſeen and permitted by the Anthor of 'that 
Nature, as neceſſary conſequences of ſuch a 
conſtitution, ſo they cannot infer the leaſt im- 
perfection in his Wiſdom and Goodneſs: And 
to murmur at them is as unreaſonable as to 
that he hath made us Men and not 


Angels; that he hath placed us upon this 
» Gen. i 5 
U 3 Planet, 
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Planet, and not upom ſome other, in this or 
another Syſtem, Which may be thought-bet- 


| ter than, Ours. Let chem alſo confider, that 


| this Deformity is in our Imaginati- 
ons only, and not really in Things themſelves, 
There is no Uniyerſal Reaſon, (I mean ſuch 
gs is not confined to Human Fancy, but will 
reach, through the whole Intellectual Univerſe) 
that a Figure by us called regular, which 
hath equal Sides and Angkes, is abſolutcly 
mote beautiful than any irregular one. All 
Pulchritude is relative; and all Bodies are 
truly and phyſically beautiful under all poſi 
ble Shapes and Proportions, that are good in 
their kind, that are fit for their proper uſes 
and ends of their Natures We ought not 
then to believe, that the Banks of the Ocean 
are really deformed, becauſe they | have not 
the Form of a regular Bulwark ; nor that the 
Mountains are out of ſhape, becauſe they are 
not exact Pyramids or Cones ; nor that the 
Stars. are unskilfylly placed, becauſe they are 
not all fituated at uniform diſtance. Theſe 
are not Natural Trregularities, hut with re- 
ſpect to our Fancies only; nor are they in- 
commodious to the true uſes of Life and the 
deſigns of Man's Being on the Earth. And 
let them further confider, that . theſe Ranges 
of barren Mountyins, by condenſing the 


Vapours, 


en a RR Rains, and F. br 
Valleys — chan Fenihey they — 
n nen dopply 
— in the Surfing as: as Kew, ner 
in the Seaſons of the Vear, we ſhould loſe a 
conſiderable ſhare of the Vegetable Kingdom: 
Level and the ſame temper of Soil, nor with 
the fame degree of Heat. Nay, let them 
laſtly conſider, that to thoſe Hills and Moun- 
tains ye are obliged for all our Metals and 
forts of Life. To deprive us of Metals is to 
make us mere Savages ; to change our Corn 
or Rice for the old Arcadiun Diet, our Houſes 
and Cities for Dens and Caves, and our 
Clothing for Skins of Beaſts ; tis to bereave 
us of all Arts and Sciences, of Hiſtory. and 
Letters; nay, of Revealed Religion too, that 
ineſtimable favour of Heaven: for, without 
che benefit of Letters, the whole Goſpel 
would be a mere Tradition and old Cabbala, 
without certainty, without authority. Who 
would part with theſe Solid and Subſtantial 
Bleſſings for the little fantaſtical pleaſantneſs 
NF uniform Convexity and Rotun. 
v4 9 
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dity of a: Globe I And yet the misfortune of 
it is, that the pleaſant View of Their imagi- 
nary Globe, as well as the deformed Spectacle 
of Our true one, is founded upon impoſſible 
.Suppoſitions. For that equal Convexity could 
never be ſeen and enjoyed by any Man living. 
The Inhabitants of ſuch an Earth could have 
only the ſhort proſpect of a little Circular 
Plane about three Miles around them; though 
Banks ſhould intercept it: which Little too 
would appear to hawe an Acclivity on all 
ſides from the Spectators; ſo that every Man 
would have the diſpleaſure of fancying him- 
ſelf the loweſt, and that he always dwelt and 

moved in a Bottom. Nay, 'confidering that 
in fuch a conſtitution of the Earth they could 
have no means nor inſtruments of Mathema- 
| heve, that the period of the final Diſſolution 
might overtake them, ere they would have 
' known or had any Suſpicion that they walk- 
ed upon a round Ball. Muſt we therefore, 
to make this Convexity of the Earth diſcern . 
ible to the Eye, ſuppoſe a Man: to be lifted 
up a great height in the Air, that he may 
have a very ſpacious Horizon under one View? 
But then again, becauſe of the diſtance, the 


| — doanvexity and . 
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Channs/in- a duft umaried Fut; to make a 

X tion for' tbe! chief -rbings 
of the antient Mountains, nn for the' precious 
things'of the laing Hills? Nay, we appeal 
to the ſentence of Mankind, if Land of 
Hills: au Falleys has not more Pleaſute too 
and Beauty than an uniform Flat? Which 
Flat, if ever t may be ſaid to be very delight- 
ful, is then only, when tis viewed from the 
top of a Hill. p What were the Tempe of 
Theſſaly; ſo celebrated in antient ſtory for 
their unparallelled pleafantneſs, but à Vale 
divided: with a River and terminated with 
Hills ? Aue not all the deſeriptions Gf Poets 
embolliſti d with fich Ideas, when they would 
repreſent any places of Superlative Delight, 
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ſed Valleys and ſwelling Aſdents. They can- 
not imagine * even. Paradiſe to be a place of 
Pleaſure, nor Heaven itſelf to be Heaven 
without them. Let this therefore be another 
Argument of the Divine. Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, that the ſurface of the Earth is not uni- 
formly Convex (as many think it would na- 
turally have been, if mechanically formed by 
a Chaos) but diſtinguiſned with Mountains 
and Valleys, and furrowed from Pole to Pole 
with the Deep Channel of the Sea; and that, 
becauſe of the * it is _ 
a be fo, 


9 — — one don Infer 
ence from What has been ſaid, which ſhall 
Finiſh this preſent Diſcourſe, and with it our 
Task for the Year. | We have clearly diſco- 
vered many Final Cauſes and Characters of 
Wiſdom and Contrivance in the Frame of the 
inanimate World; as well as in the Organi- 
cal Fabric of the Bodies of Animals. Now, 
neee a new and inyincible Arr 


_— r ; LE of kerl, which noe nice Art 
In Beds and curious Knots, but Nature bon 
ed forth profuſs on Hil, and Dale, and Plain. 
| I, Paradiſe Loft, Lib. iv. 
Fer Earth hath this variety from Heaven 
nnn, . 
ng h Lib, vi. 
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gument, chat the pr ſent Frame of the World 
bath net erifled from all Eternity. For ſack 

an uſefulneſs of things, or a fitneſs of means 
to Ends, as neither procedes from the nece[- 
ſity of their Beings, nor can happen to them 
by Chance, doth nedeſſarily infer that there 
was an Intelligent Being, which was the Au- 
thor and Contriver of that Ulefulneß. We 
have formerly demonſtrated, that the Body 
of a Man, which conſiſts of an incompre- 
henſible variety of Parts, all admirably fitted 
for their peculiar Functions and the Conſerva- 
tion of the Whole, could no more be formed 
fortuitouſly than the Æneis of Virgil, or any 
other long Poem with good Senſe and juſt 
Meaſures, could be compoſed by the Caſual 
Combingtions of Letters. Now, to purſue 
this Compariſon ; as it is utterly impoſſible 
to be believed, that ſuch a Poem may have 
been eternal, tranſcribed from Copy to Copy 
without any firſt Author and Original; ſo 
it is equally incredible and impoſſible, that 


the Fabric of Human Bodies, which hath 


ſuch excellent and Divine Artifice, and, if I 
may ſo fay, ſuch good Senſe and true Syntax 

and harmonious Meaſures in its Conſtitution, 
. ſhould be propagated and tranſcribed from 
Father to Son without a firſt Parent and 
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Be ready always to give an anfrr to every 
Man, that avketh Jou @ Reaſon of the Hope 
TINT 


* the Hope that is in us woo und 

ſtand here, as in other places of Scrip- 
ture, not only the bare Hope ſtrictly ſo 
called, but the Faith too of a Chriſtian, 
Whence it is, that in the Syriac Verſion of 
the text, and in ſome. antient Latin Copies, 
the word Faith is added to the other; the 
Hope and the Faith that is in v And in- 
deed; if we conſider Hope as a natural pas- 
fion, we ſhall find it to be always attended 
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and uſher'din in by Faith. For, *tis certain 
there is no Hope without ſome antecedent 
Behef that the thing hoped for may come 
to paſs; and the e and ſteadineſs of 
dur Hope is ever Proportional to the meaſure 
of our Faith It appears therefore why the 
word Hope in the text may with fuffcien 
Property perty of Speech comprehend, the whole 
aith of 4 Chriſtian ;| and that; when the 
Apoſtle exhorts us to be ready always to an- 
fixer every man that, asks the 5 Reaſon of our 
Hope, tis 7 thelfame, as if he injoined us to 
be never unprepared nor unwilling to reply 
to any doubts or queſtions about the grounds 
of the Chriſtian: Faith. ' « © | 
Arx the date of this Epiſtle: the whole 
World ( with relation to the text) might be 
conſider d under one general Diviſion, Jews 
and Gentiles: Firſt, the Jews, * To whom 
the Oracles of God avere cummitred, and who 
from thence: had the information and ex- 
pectation of the Meſſias. Theſe, when they 
asked a Chriſtian the reaſon of his Hope, 
Were: themſelves: already perſuaded that the 
Meſſias would come: and the only contro- 


verſy between them was, Whether Jeſus 
was He? according to the meſſage of Jaun 


the Baptiſt, b Was Fejirs be that ſhould come, 


em, i 2. U. vine 
we | . 
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i muſt they hook for anther? Secondly, The 
Gentiles, + who having no means of + rin | 
edge beſides mere natural Reaſon, could 
have no notions' nor notices of this expected 
Meſſias: Theſe therefore, when they de- 
manded the Reaſon of a Chriſtian's Hope, 
were firſt to be acquainted with the purpoſe 
and promiſe of God to ſend the Meſſias; 
were to be inſtructed about the reaſons and 
deſigns of that great Embaſſy; about his qua- 
lity and office, and all the circumſtances of 
his Perſon: and then was the proper time to 
ſhew, That Jus was He ; that the deſerip- 
tion of the Meſſias was truly exhibited and 
repreſented in His character ; and the antient 
Wit e all pe in Hi is — am 
events. 

T Is not for nothing that the Apoſtle ſo 
preſſeth this advice in the text, Be ready al- 
ways to give a Reaſon of the Hope that is in you: 
as: if he had foretold, That there would be 
no age of the Chriſtian World, wherein this 
preparation would be ſuperfluous. It hath 
pleas d the divine Wiſdom never yet to leave 
Chriſtianity wholly at leiſure from oppoſers; 
but to give its Profeſſors that perpetual exer- 
ciſe of "their Induſtry and Zeal. And who 
can tell, if, without ſuch Adverſaries to rouſe 
and 3 them, they might not in long 
gt} tract 


/ 


— Gd"-aidin rene Eaieſor.the 
— it might have periſh'd, by mens 
negligence: as the Jews had like to have loſt 
their Law, if divine Providence had not pre- 
ſerved one copy of it in the Temple. It is, 
<.aobele men ſleep, while they live in peace 
and ſecurity, and have no enemies to conteſt 
with, that the great Enemy comes and ſou; 
tares amung the wheat, But, of all the ages 
ſince the coming of Chriſt, I ſuppoſe this 
of work and imployment in defenſe of Reli- 
eat Here are not only the two parties in 
text Jews and Gentiles, ſtill in the world 

to engage with; but even in the midſt of 
Chriſtianity are the moſt dangerous defigns 
form'd againſt it: as if our Saviour's pre- 
diction of particular families were to be veri- 
fied too of the whole Church, 4' That its 
eee anne ny eee, Hay 
Bold. | 
— in- 

deed | into the Chriſtian Faith, ach educated 

in the profeſſion of it: but in ſecret, I wiſh 

© 1-might-fay ſo, nay even openly they oppoſe 
and blaſpheme it; repudiating at once the 
4512 Marth. fl. 257 © Math. 3. 36. 
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the ſacted Volumes to the rank of ordinary 
Books of Hiſtory and Ethics. The Being of 
Cod and a Providence they profeſs to be- 
lieve; to acknowledge a difference between 
Good and Evil; to be verily perſuaded of an- 
other Life to come; and to have their expec- 
tations of that State, as their Behaviour is in 
this. Nay, even the whole Syſtem of Chri- 
ſtian Morals they can willingly embrace; but 
not as a Collection of divine Statutes and Or- 
dinances ſent us by an Expreſs from Heaven, 
ws only as uſeful Rules of Life, diſcoverable 
by plain Reaſon, and agrecable to Natural 
Religion. So that they cannot ſee the mighty 
occaſion that ſhould invite even the eternal Son 
of God from the boſom of the Father, to act ſo 
mean and calamitous a part upon the Stage of 
this ſorry World. What need of fo great a 
Maſter to read Mankind Lectures of Morals, 
which they might eaſily learn without any 
Teacher? 'Tis true, they are often told of 
ſome ſublime myſterious Doctrines deliver d 


by him, which they own would ne'er have 


been thought of by Natural Reaſon, - But 
then, that is ſo far from recommending to 


them the importance of his Errand from Hea- 


ven, that for that very Reaſon they demy the 
truth of his Meſſage. For whatever comes 
8 * 
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imperidbuſſy in the name of divine M yſtery, t 

and ſoars above the pitch of human Know- t 

ledge; vrhatſoever things they cannot fathom ( 

and graſp through all the cauſes, deſigns, ; 

modes and relations of them, as the Notion | 
of the Meſſias, his Incarnation; Mediation, 
Satisfaction; all theſe they reject and explode, | 
as incomprehenſible to pure Reaſon, which | 
they ſet up as the _—_ en — | 
of Belief. ; 

I all this, theſe Perſons oy tha per and 
plate themſelves in the condition of Gentiles, 
whom we may imagine, in the Text, o ak 
be Reaſon of a Chriſtian's Hope; ſince the 
whole body of theſe Men's Religion is no 
more than what even Heathens attain'd to: 
the modern Deiſm being the very ſame with 

old Philoſophical Paganiſm, only aggravated 
and damn d with the additional crime of Apo- 
ſtacy from the Faith. But, beſides this, theſe 
very Perſons will on other occaſions perſonate 
the Jews too, thoſe other Enquirers ſuppos d 
in the Text, and diſpute with Jewiſh Obje- 
ctions againſt the Chriſtian Religion; though 

they no more believe the Matter of thoſe Ob- 
jections, than the Thing they object againſt: 

| -like Ceiſus and Julian of old, that gather d 

arguments againſt the Chriſtians from all the 

Aifferent Sects and Hypotheſes of Fleer 
roc 1 4 | though 
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though {inconſiſtent one argument with ano- 
ther; and brought Objections too from the 
Old Teſtament, which they did not believe, 
againſt the New one, which enn 
gaged by all methods to oppoſe. rs 
I our preſent Diſcourſe, thevefors; we 
ſhall endeavour. to refute theſe modern Adver- 
aries under their double ſhape and character: 
Firſt, as they are mere Deiſts or Pagans, re- 
nouncing all Revelation, and the very notion 
of the Meſſias; and, Secondly, as they fight 
under Jewiſh colours; ſo as admitting chere 
be a promiſed Meſſias, the Saviour of the 
World, yet Men ought to reject the _— 
of Jh, and ſtill to wait for another. 

I. AN p, firſt, we ſhall conſider cha in 
the quality of Deiſts and Diſciples. of mere 
Natural Reaſon, We profeſs our ſelves as 
much concerned, and as truly as themſelves 
are, for the uſe and authority of Reaſon in 
controverſies of Faith. We look upon right 
Reaſon as the native Lamp of the Soul, 
placed and kindled there by our Creator, 
to conduct us in the whole courſe of our 
Judgments and Actions. True Reaſon, like 
its divine Author, never is itſelf deceived, 

nor ever deceives any Man. Even Revela- 
tion itſelf is not ſhy nor unwilling to aſcribe 
its on firſt Credit and fundamental Au- 
„  thority 
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thority to the teſt and teſtimony of Rex 
ſon. Sound Neaſon is the Touchſtone to di- 
ſtinguiſn that pure and genuine Gold from 
baſer Metals; Revelation well divine, from 
Impoſture and Enthuſiaſm : 'So that the 
Chriſtian Religion is ſo far from declining or 
fearing the ſtricteſt Trials of Reaſon, that it 
every where appeals to it ; is defended and 
| ſupported by it, and indeed cannot continue, 
in the Apoſtle's Deſcription, pure und undi. 

filed without it. Tis the Benefit of Reaſon 
alone, under the Providence and Spirit of God, 
that we our ſelves are at this diy a Reformed 
Orthodox Church ; that we departed from 
the 'Errors of Popery, and that we knew too 
whete to ſtop ; neither running into the Ex- 
travagancies of Fanaticiſm, nor fliding- into 
the Indifferency of Libertiniſm. Whatſoever 
| therefore i is inconſiſtent with Natural Reaſon, 
can never be juſtly impoſed as an Article of 
Faith. That the fame Body is in many 
places at once, that plain Bread is not Bread ; 
ſuch things, though they be faid with never 
ſo much pomp, and claim to Infallibility, we 
| have ſtill greater Authority to reject them, as 
being contrary to common Senſe and our na- 
tural Faculees; 3 as ſubverting the foundation 
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of all Faith, even the graunds of Nene | 
Credit, and all the principles of civil Life. 

_ So far are we. from, contending with, our 
Adverlaries, about the. dignity and, authority 
of Reaſon ; but then we differ with them a» 
bout the Exerciſe of it, and the Extent of its 
Province. For the Deiſts there ſtop, and-ſet 
bounds to their Faith, where Reaſon, their 
only Guide, does not lead the way further 
and walk along beſore them. We on the 
contrary, as f Moſes was ſhewn by divine Power 
a true ſight of the promiſed Land, though 
himſelf could not paſs over to it ; ſo we think 
Reaſon may receive from Revelation ſome fur- | 
ther diſcoveries and new / proſpects of things, 
and be fully convinced of the reality of them; 

though itſelf cannot paſs on, nor travel thoſe 


Regions; cannot penetrate. the fund of thoſe | 
Truths, nor advance to the utmoſt bounds of 


hem. For there is certainly a wide difference 
xt) den what is contrary to Reaſon, and 
what 48 ſuperior to it, and out of its reach. 
To gie an inſtance in created Nature: How | 
many things, are there whoſe Being we can- 
not doubt of, though unable to compte 
the manner of their being ſo? That the hu- 
man Soul is vitally united to the Body by a 
reciprocal commerce of Action and Paſſion; 
Dem. Xa 
EY this 
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this w ve all conſciouſly feel and know, and 
our Naber will affirm it; Let them tel 
Fa what is the Chain, the Cement, the 
| Magnetiſm, what they will call it, the invi- 
ſible Tie of that Union, whereby Matter 
and an incorporeal Mind, things that have no 
Similitude nor Alliance to each other, can ſo 
fympathize by a mutual league of Motion 
and Senſation ? No, they will not pretend to 
that; for they can frame no Conceptions of 
. They are ſure there is ſuch an Union, 
from the Operations and Effects; but the 
Cauſe and the Manner of it are too ſubtle 
and ſecret to be diſcovered by the eye of Rea · 
: on: tis Myſtery, tis divine Magic, tis na- 
"tural Miracle. If then in created Beings they 
are content with us to confeſs their ignorance 
of the modes of Exiſtence, without doubting 
of things themſelves; have not we much more 
- Ran to be humble and modeſt in Specula- 
tions about the Eſſence of God; about the rea- 
Y ſons of His Counſels, and the ways of His 
Actions? Yes certainly ; ; under thoſe Cir- 
cumſtancęs we may believe with Reaſon even 
| thing s above and beyond Reaſon, — 
; Fo R Example; If we have ſure ground 
to believe that ſuch a Book is the Revelation 
af God; and we find in it Propoſitions ex- 
* in Farm wang, of a gs ſenſe 


without 
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without, ambiguity, O TY; cannot be e 6 
theryiſe interpreted, by any juſt metaphor or 
fair conſtruction all E in common Lan- 
guage ; We ay we l have ſufficient Reaſon to 
aſſent to thoſe Propoſitions, as divine Doc- 


trines and infallible Truths, fo far as they are 


declared there, W Rande we cannot our 


the — 205 * manner of them. Nei. ei⸗ 
ther is this an eaſy Credulity, or unworthy of 
the moſt cautious and moroſe Searcher of 
Truth. For obſerve, we do not fay, Any 
thing incomprehenſible to Reaſon is ſeparate 

and alone a proper Object of Belief ; but as it is 
 ſupportedandeſtabliſh'd by ſorne other known 
and comprehenſible Truth : As if Abraham 
had been told by ſome ordinary Man, That 
in His and Sarab's decrepid Age he ſhould be 
blefled with a Son: This Promiſe, ſo alone, 

without its Baſis to ſtand on, could nat have 


it was God Almighty, 8 with whom all things 

are poſſible, that was the Author of that Pro- 
miſe, by the mediation of that certain Truth, 
the Veracity and Omnipotence of God, with- 
out heſitation he believ'd, and fo obtain'd the 


ng d bis Aſſent, becauſe the thing was 
impoſſible in the way, of Nature; but ſince 
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— a, of, — 
Sa it to tion of the 5 
though che Meſſage in it ſelf — 
| bis W Regſon, So imme it is, that Renſan it (lf 
warrants us to pracede and advance by Faith, 
eryen beyond the ſphere and regions of Rea · 
on. We agree then with our Adverſaries a- 
bout the authority of Reaſon; but we diſ- 
ſent about the Exerciſe of it, and the hound 
of its Juriſdiction. We believe even the ab- 
ſtruſeſt Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion ; 
of which Myſteries perhaps we can aſſign no 
Reaſons, but for our Belief we aſſign 4 good 
; Becauſe they are plainly taught in the 
Word, of God, who can neither err nor de- 
| ceive.. And this we affirm to be a reaſonable 
copclufion, though it carry us even to the 
© coAnes,of Heaven, beyond the limits of Rea- 
fon... But, if the Deiſts think to oblige us ta 
give a natural account of thoſe Myſteries, 
without the authority of Scripture 3 for that 
ve muſt beg their Excuſe, We will argue 
from ſtrit Reaſon, as much as they can pre- 
tend to; but we muſt not ſubmit that our 

Adyetſaries ſhall confine us to 8 toy 
pics and impoſlible ways of Proof. 
Ix appears therefore, that though we ond 
celine and deſpair to give any account at all 
of the Reaſons and Methods of God's Counſel 
in 
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in the Mifften of" h Sen, and "only" appel 
to che ſentence of e yet tie Deifty 
ought to be-atiafied with-that/Prodf} Hinte 
the Dofrind iu fo expreſly taught in/ths O- 
moles of God. But, besides this, What if 
eren natural Light ſhall Dover © | 
faint; bur yet certain views of that myſterious 
inſtance of divine Wiſdom and Goon 
ind exhibit to us a rational account, ' Why 
dhe Son ef God ſhould condeſcend to be'our 
Mediator and Redeemer? But, before we eh= 
gage in this attempt, let it be lawful” to im- 
plore the candor of our Friends; if, while wo 
Endeavour to win over our Enemies; we may 
ſerm to ſome,” To do too little ; or perhaps 
to others, To venture too far, and to advance 
beyond - our Lines. To diſcern then ſomé 
Reaſon of this wonderful Myſtery, we muſt 
take our proſpect from the higheft mountain 
of Nature, from the firſt Creation, and Orte 
gin of human Race, 
G0 , who at the beginning viewed al 
the works of his hands, i and behold, all things 
. were very god; made Man alſo upright and 
compleat, without any defect in his whole 
compoſition ; without any original perverſneſs 
of Soul, or falſe byais of Will or Judgment: 
err CCNENT 
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Inclinations. He made him an intelligent 
Being, to know God and Himſelf; to un- 
derſtand and feel preſent Happineſs, and to 
ſecure it by conſideration and contrivance for 
the future. He endow'd him with liberty 
of mind; that he might act, not of —— 
nor blind inſtinct like the Brutes; but with 
conſciouſneſs and voluntary choice, He im- 
planted in him diverſe Appetites and Affecti- 
ons, all uſeful inſtruments of his Happineſs, if 
fitly imployed : and none vitious and culpable 
radically, and in their whole nature, but then 
| only, when they are applied to wrong Ob- 

jets, or in right ones are raiſed or ſunk beſide 
their due Temper and Meaſure, I ſay it again, 
for the juſtification of our Creator, that not 
one of = ſimple affections of the Spul, no 
not Concupiſcence, Hatred, Anger, Revenge, 
are in themſelves criminal and ſinful. Some 
of the Affections, tis true, have very bad 
names; but thoſe are either mere exceſſes of 
ſimple Paſſions, or elſe mix d and compound 
ones, which have no proper real Eſſence, but 
are only notional terms; as Envy, for exam- 
ple, a very bad thing indeed; but tis an evil 
of our own product, and not of God's creat- 
ing. For the real conſtituent parts of it are 
Hatred and Grief, very uſeful and lawful af: 


fections ; ; but the evil of it is our own; when 
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e by the complex name of Envy. 
Soy therefore having ſo 8 in 
every capacity pure and perfect. might juſtly 
require of him that he ſhould maintain and 
preſerve this original rectitude; that in all his 


deſires, deſigns and actions, he ſhould con- 


ſtantly adhere to the dictates of Reaſon and 
Nature; ſo as the leaſt deviation would make 


him obnoxious to God's diſpleaſure, and no- 


thing leſs than compleat obedience recom- 


mend him to his favour: according to the 


terms propoſed to Cain, k If thou deft well, 
ſhalt thou not be accepted? and if thou doſ# not 
well, fin lies at the door. God, I fay, might 
expect and require of Man ſuch a perfect obe- 


dience to on Law of Nature; becauſe it was 


both reaſonable and poſſible for Man to per- 


form it, "Reaſonable it was, becauſe every 
Statute of that Law promotes the true intereſt 


and felicity of Mankind, even in the very 
performance. Tis true, in the preſent po- 
ſture of human affairs, a Man's Duty is fre- 

quently inconſiſtent with his temporal In- 
dereſt. But from the Beginning it was not o: 


neither would it be now, if the whole World 


ee be juſt and innocent. For tis 


We e a L Gen, i, 7. eee 
Fr not 


wwe entertain chat Hatred and Grief at the 
Good that befalls others; which is what * 


15 Ss, Dix on, e 
dgregling i it, wqlves : me in — 1 

1 The ſcope — of the Law it 
 Sifijaalways mine and every Man's advantage, 
1 Fox. tis not a thing foreign and alien. to our 
— impoſed on us purely to try our obe- 

e but nn from our very frame 


af Ma's Nan Goo the rot wn 
fountain of the Moral: The univerſal 

it and Pleaſure, the 2 Happineſ of bu. 
every Virtue and Vice; and the true rules and 
directions to preſerve and ſecure that Happi | 
neſs make up the whole Volume, the Code 
and Pandedt of the Law of Nature. Without 
doubt then it was reaſonable to obey where 
nothing was commanded us but to purſue our 
own intereſt ; nothing forbidden us but not 
to do our ſelves harm. And, ſecondly, it was 
feofible for Man to perform that entire obedi- 
ence. For fince, as we have proved before, 
all his Natural Faculties are right and good, 


and the Law itſelf accommodated and pro- 


portion d ta thoſe faculties, there appears no 
neceſfary intrinfic impediment, why he may 
not adequately obſerve it, If every particular 
precept be poſſible to be done, tis not ab- 


— And 
methinks 


jails * * eee egg wa 
knowledge that God requires much p 
Obedience upon the terms of the Law of Na- 
tare, ſhould be very averſe from believing 
that there is a natural and fundamental in 
ficency in Man to perform it. For — — 
the juſt God cannot be ſo importune and un- 
reaſonable a Maſter as to enjoin us what is 
phyſically impoflible ; to expect to reap * where 
be bas not Jown, to require Bricks without at: 
brwance of Straw. 

Bur then, though there was no ch UN 
ginal and natural difability in Man, yet there 
aroſe a moral and circumſtantial one; an ac- 
1 ſupervening to his Nature, 

| ility from event, that ever any 
2 the beginning of the World to 
the laſt Period of it (alwas excepting the Mart 
Chrift Feſus) ſhould be wholly pure and free 
from the contagion of Sin. For, our firſt Pa- 
rents having fallen from their native ſtate of 
| Innocence,” the tincture of evil, like an here- 
ditary diſeaſe, infected all their poſterity : and 
the leaven of fin having once corrupted the 
whole Maſs of Mankind, all the Species ever 
after would be ſowred and tainted with it ; 
the vitious ferment perpetually diffuſing and 
propagating itſelf through all Generations. 
Fay) kt \ us but conſider the ſtate of Human 

: | Life; 
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Life ; firſt, a perpetual converſation: 5 
evil Examples, and the ſtrongeſt principle of 
our nature, Imitation; and then, the igno- 
ranee and prejudices of Childhood, ' the fer- 
vour and temerity of Vouth, the force and 
the frequency of Temptations, and the nar- 
row dubious confines between Virtue: and 
Vice; and we may pronounce it impoſſible, 
that any Man ſhould fo govern his ſteps 
through all the lubricous paths of Life, as 
never once to flip and fall from his Duty. 
 Agrezably to the teſtimony of Scripture, which 
hath concluded all under fin, Gal. iii. 22. and 
again, I F we ſay we have no fin," awe deceive 
our ſelbet, and the truth is not in us; and 
again, ® both Tews and Gentiles are all under | 
fin; all have finned and come ſhort of the gloryof 
God. n Every mouth then be ſtopp d; and all 
the world muſt plead guilty before the Tribu- 
nal of God; for by tb deede f the Lau (the 
Law of Nature as well as of Moſes) no fleſh 
can be juſtified in his fight. It is evident then 
from the principles of pure Reaſon, befide the 
authority of Scripture, that upon the Deiſts 
Hypotheſis, upon the terms of Natural Reli- 
gion, no Salvation can be obtain'd; no Life 
and Immortality can be expected: For, that 
en Opry neee uh "he 
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might juſtly ſet what price de pleas d upon it, 
even the greateſt that we can poſſibly pay; 
nothing leſs than entire Obedience, than un- 
ſpotted Innocence, than conſunimate Virtue. 
Tu us far then even Reaſon cvinceth, and 
holds the Lamp to Revelation. Some means 
of Reconciliation between God and Man, 
the Judge and the Offender, muſt be contriv- 
ed; ſome vicarious fatisfaction to Juſtice, and 
model of a new Covenant; or elſe the whole 
bulk of Mankind are for ever unhappy. And 
ſurely to prevent that, to retrieve a periſhing 
World, was a weighty concern; even of 
greater importance than the very creating it, 
and more worthy of the care and conſult of 
Heaven. I ſay, the care of Heaven; for, 
alas! here on Earth what expedient bu 
Man find out? How could Duſt and Aſhes 
tale upon him to ſpeak unto the Lord? Could 
any of the Sons of Adam preſume to be Ad- 
vocate for the reſt? himſelf one of the cri- 
minals, himſelf in want of another advocate? 
and what Friend knew we at the court of 
Heaven, of that high power and favour with 


God, as to offer his interceſſion ? or ſo won- 


derfully kind to Us, as to pay our ſatisfaction ? 
We muſt freely own to the Deiſt, that here 
| Reaſon was at a ſtand; even Nature herſelf 
languiſh'd between Hope and Deſpair ; and. 


in 


85 Ader ſaries themſelves, what flaws or fallacics 
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FT os in the Ale of the Apaſtle, o the whole Crea · 
tian groan'd and trauelld in pain together | 


when behold (what Revelation hath informed 
and aſſured us of) the eternal Son of the Al. 
mighty, P the brightneſs of the Paternal Glory 


and the expreſs image of his Subſtance, even 


He vouchſafed to be our Patron and Mek. 
tor; to take our Nature upon him; and to 


dwell among Men; to fulfil that Law of Righ- 
teouſneſs wherein we were deficient ; to bear 
| our guilt and our burthen upon 1 

to offer his moſt precious blood as an expia- 
tion for our offenſes, as the ſeal of a new 
Covenant better than the Law of Nature ; a 


we truly believe in Him, and ſincerely endea- 
vour to obſerve his Commands, our imperfe& 

| Righteouſneſs, through the merits of his Suf- 
ferings, ſhall be imputed, accepted, and re- 
warded, as if it were an entire abedience to 


the ſtrict Law of Works and of 3 


fection. 
AND now I dare preſume to ask, even our 


they can ſhew in all this. If it be true then, 
that N af e ſuch abſolute ne- 


3 Rom vil, 22. 


mich, and 


Covenant of more gracious terms, terms of 
' Repentance and Remiſſion of fins : ſo that if 


1 


—— and — Reaſon could never 
find that out; but Revelation alone muſt and” 
ought to inform us; and laſtly, if ſuch Re- 
elation be actually made, atteſted, and pro- 
7 to the World, what pretenſe is there 
left, hy we ſhould not believe and acquieſte 
Wy »h, upon examination, it bear all the 
marks of true Revelation; if it contain nothing” 
unworthy of itſelf, and n nee 
goodneſs of its Author. ae 
A d, is not the Oec moth of Mam Scl ; 
vation, as it is ſet forth in Holy Scriptures,” 
every. way agreeable to that divine character? 
No, if we ask our Adverſaries, tis an impro- 
per and unequal method; tis inconſiſtent 
wich the juſtice and impartiality of God. / 
Jupiter omnibus idem. God, ſay they, if he 
had deſignd ſuch an univerſal benefit for 
Mankind, would have exhibited it equally 
and indifferently to every Age and Nation a- 
like: But the conditions of Salvation-propoſed 
in the Goſpel are incompetent and much too 
narrow; being reſtrain d to thoſe times and 
countries alone, that ean hear of the Fame of 
Jeſus, and believe in his Berſon. And what 
becomes then of all the former Ages of Men, 
* © Wo 4 n 
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before he was born ? What of thoſe remote 
Nations ever ſince, that could have no intel- 
ligence of him, nor hear the leaſt tidings of 
Judea and Feruſalem ? Muſt all thoſe My- 
riads of Souls periſh for invincible = 
for want of impoſlible Faith? 4 For how could 
they beheve on him of whom they had not heard? 
and how could they hear without a Preacher ? 
And why ſhould the God of the whole Earth, 
the God that is no Reſpecter of Perſons, no nor 
of Nations, be ſo unaccountably kind, fo un- 

juſtly fond and partial, to any ſingle Country; 
much leſs to a little obſcure People, the Fews, 
ſcarce heard of in the reſt of the World till 
they were Captives and Slaves in it; and with- 
draw his paternal Love from ſo many other 
Nations, much more conſiderable, and more 
| worthy of his Providence ? * 1s he God of the 
| Fews only? Is be not alſo of the Gentiles ? 

 Tx1s way of diſcourſe we may expect from 
the Deiſts ; and I hope, according to the ad- 
vice of the text, we are both able and ready 

to give a Reply. For, firſt, as to that ima- 
gined ,Partiality of God, in preferring any 
one Country, before the reſt of the World, to 
de the Land of Chriſt's Nativity; what a 
and contemptible Cavil? For, upon 
ſuppoſition that the Meſſias of God was to 


4 Rom, x. 14. r Rom, ii. 29. 
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take 
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take human Nature upon him, and be born 
of a Woman, muſt he not of neceſſity. be 
born in ſome one particular Country, exclu- 
fively to all the reſt ? And is not that then a 
ridiculous Objection againſt any fingle Coun= 
try, that may * be urged _ all 
whatſoever ? 

NE1THER was it mere Fondneſs i in the 
Deity, that he choſe the obſcure land of Pa- 
fine for the Birth-place of his Son, rather 
than Greece, or Italy, or Afia, the Theatres 
of Art and Learning, and the Seats of Em- 
pire ? For, not to mention Abrabam and the 
Patriarchs, whoſe| ſingular Faith and Piety 
juſtly obtained of God that their Poſterity 

prion and the Glory, and 
7 the Promifes, and the Con- 
ſanguinity briſt ; it appears alſo from 
Event, that the Circumſtances of that Nation 
were of all others the moſt ſuitable to the de- 
ſign of the Meſſias. For, ſince it was fit and 
neceſlary that Prophecies ſhould foretel of 
him long before his Coming; that his Pede- 
gree and Extraction ſhould be accurately de- 
duced through a long ſeries of Anceſtors, and 
other ſuch Marks be aflign'd of him, that 
Men might know, 'This was He : what more 
proper to thoſe purpoſes than the ſtare of the 
1 r Rom. ix. 4. | 
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Jews, that peculiar People, ſecluded and di- 
ſtinguiſh'd one Tribe from another, and the 
whole from all the reſt of Mankind, by the 
very frame of their Polity? So that the Ge- 
nealogies were leſs confuſed, the Hiſtories and 
Prophecies more faithfully recorded, and the 
accompliſhment of all more certain and il- 
luſtrious than they could have been in any 
other Nation upon Earth; all of which, with- 
in that long compaſs of time, were blended 
together by mutual Commerce and mutual 
Conqueſt, and other omnifarious cauſes of 
Mixture and Confuſion, | 
AN DD then, as to that other Surmiſe, That 
God would have propoſed fair and equal 
means of General Salvation, and not upon 
ſach narrow and inſufficient Terms as an 
actual Faith in the Perſon of Jeſus ; a Condi- 
tion impoſſible to the much greater part of 
Mankind : we acknowledge it to be true, in- 
fallibly true; Faith in Chriſt Jeſus the only 
way to Salvation ſince the preaching of the 
Goſpel : ſo as whoſoever rejects that when it 
is duly declared to him, and refuſes his aſſent 
and obedience. to it, can have no portion in 
the Kingdom of Heaven. But, for thoſe that 
neyer once heard of the Lord of Life, that's 
an undecided caſe, which we do not deter- 


3 For who has authority to ge ſen- 
5 tence, 


| re 
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tence, where God and Scripture are ſilent ? 
Thus far we are aſſured there, that let the 
future condition of thoſe be as God pleaſes, | 
at leaſt he will not condemn them for invinci- 
ble Ignorance : * for there is no reſpect of Per- 


ſons with him ; but as many as have finned 
without Law, ſhall periſh without Law. The 


meaning whereof is, that the Gentile World . 


ſnall not be judged and condemned for the 
breach of the Law of Mo/es, which never was 
given them ; but for ſins againſt the Law 
of Nature, and the common Light of Con- 
ſcience, We may infer then by parity of 
Argument, That as many as ſhall fin without 
ihe” Go Goſpel, ſhall periſh without the Goſpel ; 
that is, not becauſe they believed not in Je- 
ſus, whom they had not the leaſt notice of: 
but they will be tried and ſentenced for ſins 


8 againſt Natural Reaſon, for things within their 


power and capacity; * becauſe when they knew 
God, they ' glorified him nat gs God; becauſe 
they beld the truth in unrighteoufneſs, ſo that 
they « are without excuſe, 

Bur, if the Deiſt ſhall ſtill inſiſt that 
though we haye juſtified God from the Ca- 
lumny, ag if he would condemn the Gentiles 
for want of impoſſible Faith, yet ſtill he 
| maintains it to bg unjuſt and incredible, That 


x Rom. ii. rn 12. * Rom. i. 18, 20, 21. 
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while one ſmall part of Mankind enjoys the 
favour of the Goſpel, all under the ſtate of 
Nature ſhall have the hard meaſure of Sum- 
mum Jus; muſt be all damn'd by rigid in- 
flexible Juſtice, without Equity or Mercy, 
without any act of Pardon, or the leaſt 
room for Repentance: If he will rather ob- 
ſtinately believe, or hope, or wiſh, that 7h: 
God of tender Compaſſions, who loveth all thi nes 
that he hath made, who will not require much 
were little has been given, cannot be fo extreme 
With the Gentile World as to mark all that is 
ne amiſi, and yet to ſlight and overlook 
thoſe ſhining of Virtue not unfre- 
quent. among them : If this be all he ſticks 
at, Got forbid that on this fingle account he 
ſhould exclude himſelf from the Communion 
of Faith. We can allow him this Opinion, 

as at worſt 2 charitable Error; as fome Indi- 
cation of a large Heart, and à generous Love 
of Mankind. But then he muſt always re- 
member, that even thoſe virtuous Heathens, 
whom he would fo gladly place in ſome part 
of Heaven, can be faved on no other account 
than by the Merits and Mediation of Jefus 

their Saviour. For without his Satisfaction 
there is no Remifſſon of Sins nor Accepta- 
yan of whe N and * W 


of 


2 
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of Sins * by the Deeds of the Law and na- 
tural Righteouſneſs no Fleſh can be juſtified 
in the fight of God, They are faved therefore, 
if they be faved at all, by the ſole benefit of 
_ Chriſt, though in this Life they could not 
know nor thank their Benefactor. For though 
they lived in the earlieſt Ages of time, long 
before his Incarnation, yet even then they 
might be ypurified by the Blood of the Lamb, 
manifeſted indeed in hd times, but pre-or- 
dained before the Foundation of the World : So 
that from the firſt origin of it he might ex- 
tend and impart, to all that were worthy, the 
efficacy of his Merits, and the privileges of 
Faith and Grace, and a ſhare in the inheri- 


mare of Glory wy Immortality. 


JL. 8 now we may expeds that our 
Adverfaries will put off the garb and character 
of Deiſts, and make a new attempt for the 
fortune of the day, under the Arms and . 
duct of the Jews. 
Ix muſt be granted on all bags; that the 
Mieſſias, whenſoever he is manifeſted, to the 
World, muſt appear in that, very manner as 
the Jewiſh Prophets deſcribe him. All the 
Characters muſt hit and correſpond one. to 
another ; the ſame Features, the lame Linea- 
| Wan | „I -er l. 20, "> 
Y 4 ments 
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ments viſible in both ; the one the Shadow 
and Picture, and the other the Subſtance. 
Now, ſay they, it is evident from the Pro- 
phets, That the Meſſias is to be a temporal 
Prince, to fit on the Throne of David his 
royal Anceſtor, and to make Feruſalem the 
Seat of an univerſal and perpetual Empire. 
But the Character of Jeſus is as different from 
this Deſcription, as a Stable from a Palace. 
Tis true, we Chriſtians endeavour to ſhew a 
ſimilitude between them by figurative Inter- 
pretations of Scripture; which We call the 
ſpiritual and myſtical Senſe, but They call ar- 
bitrary and precarious, as having no founda- 
tion in the native and naked Letter, which is 
not to be racked and wreſted from its obvious 
meaning, little credit being to be oven to ſuch 
extorted Confeſſions. 
Tu us far our Objectors. But I ſuppoſe 
the Prophetic Language and Character is bet- 
ter underſtood than that this Surmiſe ſhould 
paſs without a juſt Anſwer. Indeed, if it were 
in this caſe alone that the Expreſſions of the 
Prophets need a figurative Interpretation, the 
Exception might appear fair and plauſible: 
But it cannot be denied, that on many other 
occaſions, beſides the matter of the Meſſias, 
their diſcourſe (after the genius of the Eaſtern 
N N is thick ſet with e and Alle- 
"_ „ ef] 
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gory: the ſame bold Compariſons and dithy- 
rambic liberty , of Style every where occur. 
Which is an eaſy and natural account (be- 
ſides the more ſecret Reaſons that the Holy 
Spirit might have) why the kingdom of = 
Meſſias, though really ſpiritual and not of this 
world, is fo often dreſſed and painted by them 
with the glories of ſecular Empire. For when 
the Spirit. of God came upon them, and breathed 
a new warmth, and vigour through all the 
powers of the Body and Soul; when by the 
influx of divine Light the whole Scene of 
_ Chriſt's heavenly Kingdom was repreſented to 
their view, ſo that their Hearts were raviſhed 
with Joy, and their Imaginations turgid and 
pregnant with the glorious Ideas: then ſurely, 
if ever, their Stile would be ſtrong and lofty, 
full of alluſions to all that is great and mag- 
nificent in the kingdoms of this World. But 
then, in other Paſſages of the ſame Prophets, 
as it were on purpoſe to hint to us the true 
meaning of the former, the Meſſias is de- 
ſcrib'd plainly, without poetical Colours, 70 be 
a Perſon of low condition; to have no Form nor 
Comelineſs in him; a Man acquainted with 
Sorrows, and number'd among 7 ranſereſſrs ; 
and by other Characters ſo clear and expreſs, 
| that ſome of the Jewiſh Rabbies, to clude fo 
ſtrong a Conyiction, have maintain'd and pro- 
1 en” pagated 


23% / RNVTIAT IO Sem. is, 
pagated an abſurd opinion, as if Two Meſſiahs 
were foretold by the Prophets; the One a tri- 
umphant Monarch, the Other an unfortunate 
and afflicted Perſon. What will not perverſe 

and tefractory Minds take hold of, rather 
_ ſubmit to an unwelcome Truth? 

Ix is evident then, that the Kingdom of 
Chriſt, ſo magnified in the Prophetic Stile, is 
E Spiritual Kingdom. And yet, to be free 
and ingenuous, we muſt own that the whole 
nation of the Jews miſtook the meaning of 
thoſe Paſſages, Even our Saviour's own Diſ- 
eiples were not exempted from the common 
Error. And the whole poſterity of that Peo- 
ple are pEtinacious in it to this day ; which 
ta many is a mighty Prejudice againſt the 
credit of the Goſpel. What! as if it were 
ſuch a matter of Aſtoniſhment, that they ob- 
ſtinately adhere to the literal Ponte, which 
promiſes them a temporal Kingdom, with 
worldly Honours and Pleaſures? An Interpre- 
tation both ſpecious in itſelf, and agreeable to 
their proud Hopes and carnal Apprehenfions, 
which are miſerably defeated and diſappointed 
in Jeſus. There fees to be. nothing ſo very 


unnatural and. unaccountable in this. But 
then that very diſappointment, fo far is it 


| from being. an Objection, that, to a ſagacious 


2257 and uncorrupt Judgment, itſelf i is a con- 
vincing 
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yincing Proof that he was truly the Meſſias, 
For let us reflect upon the ſtate of thoſe times. 
Tis certain in fact, that the vrhole Nation 
was poſſeſſ d with an invererare"' poifion 
that the Meffias was then a coming; and tis 
as certain, that Jeſus the Son of Mary pro- 
feſs d himſelf that effias. Let ys argue now 
upon human Reaſons, and the common prin- 


ciples of Action. If he was not the true Mei- 


fias, we are then to conſider him as an ordi- 
nary Jew, of mean Quality and Education, 


fias, there are but two ways poſſible: Either 


he was acted by ambitious Deſigni which he 
hoped to compaſs by that Impoſture; or by 
# complexional and natural Enthuftaſm,” ve- 
rih imagining himſelf to be the Meſſias. I 
ſup 


poſe I ſcarce need to fay, that hoth theſe 
Suppofitians are fully confuted by every word 

and action of his Life. But, what I now 

obſetve is this, That upon either of thoſe 
Principles, whether Ambition or Enthuſiaſm, 
he would certainly have acted the part of the 
Meſſias in ſuch a character as Men then aſcrib d 
to him; according to the popular expecta- 


tion, TOE? the received notion of thoſe Times. 


Now the whole Nation expected that the 


R to reſcue 
them 
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Now, to give any tolerable account why ſuch 
a one ſhould pretend himſelf to be the Mef- 
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| them from the Roman Power, and ro 7 eftore 
the Kingdom to Iſrael. "Tis certain then, that 
upon either of theſe two Motives he would 
have blown the trumpet to Rebellion, and 
attempted their Deliverance. Ambition Aer 
have —— him to it, as the only way to 
his Hopes and Wiſhes. Or, if Enthuſiaſm 
had inſpired him, What would he not have 
promiſed and aſſumed to himſelf? To fight 
the battles of the Lord ; to execute Vengeance 
upon the Heathen ; to bind their Kings with 
chains, and their Noble with fetters of iron. 
Such were the deſigns of Barcocab and ſome 
other Impoſtors of old: Setting up to be the 
Meſſias, they put their Followers in Arms, 
and proclaimed Liberty to the People. Not 
ſo the bleſſed Jeſus: but, when the multitude 
would have made him their King, he with- 
drew himſelf even by miracle to avoid it. He 
did not ſummon to arms, but to Repentance 
andnewneſs of Life. He had a Kingdom in- 
deed ; but not of this earthly Feruſalem, but of 
that which is above. He was truly their De- 
| liverer; but not from the Roman yoke, but 
from the more {laviſh yoke of the Law, from 
the more wretched Bondage to Sin and Death. 
Was this tie air and language of Ambition? 
Was this the mien and ſpirit of Enthuſiaſm? 


* rather, does not Nature herſelf cry 3 
all 


m— 
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and declare, That for one of his low Condi- 
tion and vulgar Education, to profeſs himſelf 
the Meſſias in ſo ſurpriſing a manner, in a 
character ſo unthought of, by an interpretation 
of Propheſies ſo ſpiritual and divine, ſo infi- 
nitely better than the literal Meaning, againſt 
the univerſal Prejudice of the Nation, and 

the hopes and ſollicitations of his very Fol- 
lowers, was certainly a thing more than hu- 
man; an invincible Teſtimony that he was 
W the Chriſt, and 55 Doctrine from God, 
and not of Men. 

Bu r our Adverſaries have aortic Obje- 
ion till behind; and our Anſwer thereto. 
will put an end both to it and to the preſent 
Diſcourſe. And this Objection is borrow'd 
from the Law of Moſes; which, fay they, 
having a Promiſe of Eternity annexed to it, 
to be an everlaſting Covenant, a perpetual Sta- 
tute, a Covenant of an everlaſting Prieſthood, 
| ought of neceſſity to be continued and con- 
firmed by the true Meſſias: whereas Feſus 
endeayoured to aboliſh it, and thereby wholly 
ſubverted the Credit of his own Pretenſions. 
But we anſwer in our Saviour's Declaration, 
2 That be came not to deftroy the Law, but to 

fulfil it, We are to diſtinguiſh then between 
the moral ) of the Moſaic Law, and the 


Matth. v. 17. | | 
Se 
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palitica and, cererhonial, As to the Rites and 
0 „ tis apparent they had no intrin- 


| ſic n. nor moral Holineſs in them, no natural 


tendency to promote the Happineſs of Men; 
nay rather they were inconvenient and griev- 
ous, 4 Mole of Bondage and ſervile Diſcipline, 


' which none were able to bear. Even the Re- 
wards and Penalties, which enforced their ob- 
ſervation, did not naturally flow and reſult 
from them, as Effects from proper Cauſes ; 
but they were miraculouſly added to them by 


the ſole Virtue of the divine Promiſe. Tis 
true, they were fit and proper for the ends of 


| their Inſtitution ; to be Types and Shadows 
of better things to come; to preſerve the 


People from Idolatry, by allowing no Inter- 
courſe .nor Commerce with other Nations, 

But, tis evident for that very Reaſon as well 
as many more, that thoſe Ceremonies were 
neither calculated for Eternity, nor modelled 


for Mankind in common: So that when the 


Reaſons of their Sanction no longer continued; 
when the things they typically repreſented 
were come to paſs ; when the wall of Parti- 


tion was to be removed, and, according to the 


Prophecies, a/l Nations to be called to Chriſt, 


and the ends of the Earth to be his Poſſeſſion ; 


they muſt needs be antiquated and aboliſhed, 


like Scaffold that are remov' 'd when the Build- 
in gs 
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none of them had any further uſe, and ſeveral 
of them became impoſſible to be obſerved 
And, fo for the Political Inſtitutions of Majes, 
'tis plain they were ac Oommod | 
cumſtances of Affairs, and the neceflities of 
Time and Place ; not abſolutely the very beſt, 
but the beſt that thoſe Ages of the World and 
the Genius of that People would bear. As 
for inſtance, the toleration of Polygamy and 
cauſeleſs Divorces ; theſe were indulg d them, 
not as moſt pleaſing to their Lawgiyer, but 
2 becauſe of the Hardneſs of their Hearts, in 
the words of our Saviour; becauſe they were 
too ſtiff-necked and headſtrong to admit of a 
| ſhorter Bridle, Theſe civil Qrdinances there- 
fore, when better Precepts were once pro- 

poſed and accepted in their place, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity drop and 823 and be- 
come obſolete without any repeal: juſt as 

the temporary edicts in War, and the agree- 
ments of the Cartel, do expire of their own 
accord, when the Peace is concluded. But 
then the Moral part of the Law of Moſes, 
which is the Sap and Marrow, the Soul and 
Subſtance of the Whole, that indeed is of eter- 
nal and univerſal Obligation. But then who 
can ſay that this is —_ and cancelled 15 


2 Marr. ix. 8. nd 
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| 25 it is is wee and incopornes into His 
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Saviour. For Morality is a thing immutable; 
and, unleſs Human Nature itſelf ſhould be new 
molded by our Maker, Vice and Viftue muſt 
be always what they have been. So fooliſh 
was the Cavil of the Deiſts againſt dur Sa- 
viourk deſcent ftom Heaten ; becadſe he gave 
no other Lectures of Morals, than what Na- 
ture and Reaſon had taught before. Nay, if 
he had taught us the reverſe of thoſe Morals, 
- this had been an Objection indeed. But in 
that even the Divinity of his Doctrine moſt 
eminently appears; that the finger of God 
upon the Tables of our Hearts, and the Pens 
of the inſpired Writers in the volume of the 
Goſpel, have preſcribed us one and the fame 
Leſſon. As for Us, whoſe Employment i s 
to teach that Leſſon to others, let us but ex- 
preſs it alſo in our own Lives and Converſa- | 
tions; let us but add that credit to our Do- 
trine, that reputation to our Profeſſion : ſo may 
we expect to bring over all our Adverſaries to 
the truth and power of Religion; ſo may W 
expect, when we give the account of our Ta- 
lents, to be teceiv'd with that bleſſed Approba- 
tion, Well done, thou good and faithful Servant, 


aner thou into the joy of thy Mafter. - 
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For oo are not, as many, which aaa the 
2 of Gal; but as of fincerity, bur at of 
| in the fight of God ſpeak we in clit. 


0 R Text, as it exhibits to us two con- | 
trary Characters, of many that corrupt 
the Word of God, and of ſome that handle 
it in Sincerity, may fitly repreſent the two 
different Views of the Church under Popery 
and the Reformation; and may furniſh a pro- 
per Diſcourſe for the ſolemnity of this Day: 
when we are met to commemorate the pub- 
be Deliverance from one of the molt impious 
and bloody Attempts, that even Popiſh Pra- 
"I and — either contriv'd or favour d. 
2 B Ur 


bum Dei; andiolikewiſe 
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Bu 7 the Text will be ſtill more proper to 
this anniverſary Oecaſion, when we have at- 
tain'd to the true end full Senſe af ity as it lies 
in the Original. For our Engliſh Tranſlators 
| have not been very happy in their Verſion of 
this Paſſage. We are not, ſays the Apoſtle, 
v %% Abye V @W ; which our Tranſ- 
lators have render d, We do not corrupt, ot 
(as in the margin) deal deceitfully with the 
word of God. They were led to this by the 
parallel Place, ch. iv. of this Epiſtle, ver. 2, 


Not walking in craftineſs, pundit arms T M 


v rd Oui, ner handling the word. of Gad de- 
certfully : took xg:Twawoals and tags 


in the adequate notion ; as the Vulgar 


Latin had done before them, which expreſſes 


both by the ſame word, ADULTERANTES ver- 
them 


Synonyms, Exuamden, MM. a indeed 
132  fitly render'd, Adulterare : ſo N- T xew 
c, T oe, 70 adulterate Gold. or Wine, by 
mixing worſe 2 with the Metal or 


Are 7 Po not bras bhp. 25 
cating the Word, But xg-mw\warre. in our 


ar; 1 * never uy, mm 
which, 
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which, beſides the ſenſe of atulterating, has 
an ee notion of unjuſt Luere, Gain, 
Profit, Advantage. This is plain from the 
word: NaN a Calling always infamous 
for Avarice and Knavery : Perfidus hie Caupo, 
ſays the Poet, as a general Character. Thence 
kamen, by an eaſy and natural Metaphor, 
was- diverted to other Expreſſions, where 
* and Luere were ſignified: K ,,g˖ 
Mya, fays the Apoſtle here ; and the an- 
— n Nebeh 22s Digs, N eig, Þ 
ap, ee fa see; te corrupt and fell Ju- 
ſtie, wearers otiation of Peace, to pro- 
Aitate Laiming and Philoſophy for Galn. 
Cheating we ſee and adulterating is part of 
the Notion” of * ; but the principal 
Eſfential of it is fordid Lucre. 80 Cauponari, 
in the fanius Paſſage of Ennius, where Pyr- 
chu tefaſes the offer d ranſot for his ap ives, 
and reſtores erm gratis: „ 1 

Nee m aurum poſeo, nec mt. pretium arti,” : 
Non cauponanti bellum, Jed belliger anti. * : 


90 Nundinari,  Negotiari,, when uſed in the 
like Met: or, have a double Aﬀpedt both to 
Fraud and to Profit; but the p primary one to 
the Lang And fo the Fathers expound this 
Place: ym is wild, fays St. Chry/offom, 
Ine · ais Ne min N, Lee Oh, Topics 41 496: 
Thi La Ne, when any one 2 that for 


2 2 Money, 
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Money, which be ought to give freely. So St. 
Ignatius, where he paraphraſes our Text, calls 
them Xernumpa:in an elegant Compound: 

Xen, ſays he, I NM xgemneuarTes, . * 
Diode rung, Traffickers and Traders in the 
| Goſpel, Sellers of Chriſt: and Greg. Nagian- 
Sen with the like elegancy, Neu mhe, 80 
that 1 in ſhort, what St. Paul ſays, xg.mMwams 
E A might be expreſs d in one Claſſic word, 

A0 , or Aog oer; where the Idea of 
Gain and Profit is the chief part of the Signi- 
fication. Wherefore, to do juſtice to our Text, 
ve muſt not ſtop lamely with our Tranſla- 
tors, Corrupters of the Word of God, but add 
to it as its plenary Notion, Corrupters of the 
Word of God FOR FILTHY LUCRE:, in which 
true Verſion we ſhall find the ſpecific Charac- 
ter of Popery, which in all and every Devia- 
tion from Primitive Chriſtia nity, made world- 
ly Profit and Advantage it's principal Deſign; 
as my preſent Diſcourſe hall endeancur to 
ſhew you. _ 

Boy x before I enter upon has; 3 . 
crave leave to ſet another thing right in tbe 
Text, where our T ranſlators have fail d. For 
we are not, ſay they, As MAN v, which cor- 
rußt the W, ord F Gad: but the Original has 
not, dg 7%AA% but de o Ho as The many; 
as is the Multitude, ; Theſe two Senſes are very 
e X | different: 


* 
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different: at many may till be the leſſer Part; 
os The many muſt always be the Majority: 48 
many muſt mean here Chriſtians only; as The 
many may include the Heathens too: ds oi 
W, as the World does, as the Generality 
does." Oi wo Mol, the Multitude, the Commu 
zity, is a known Expreſſion in profane Au- 
thors, oppos d ſometimes mis av@ois to the Wiſe, 
ſometimes mis Anas 70 the Rich: and ever 
denotes the mot, and generally the meaneſt of 
Mankind, And it were to be wiſh'd, that our 
Tranſlators had either known this better, or 
better attended to it. There are few Places 
in the New Teſtament, where 70; comes 
with the Article; and the moſt of thoſe few 
are much injured in our Tranſlation. This 
learned Audience will cafily forgive me, if I * 
here enumerate them all; being both a pro- 
per Illuſtration of our preſent Text, and very 
worthy of our obſervation 15 cage own merit 
and importance, | 

Luke vii. 47. 'AQtarT% aj apapnagy uU af 
Ma}; Here our Tranſlators have competent- - 
ly render d it, Her Ans, which are many, are 
forgiven; though it might have been more 
eaſy and literal, Her many fing, ver numerous 
fins are forgiven. But if al , here had 
been confounded with . without its Ar- 
cn then the Verſion would have been, Mas 
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ny of der faut are fargruen : an Interpretation 
man defective; and; asexeluſive of ſame 
of Her ſins, maniſeſtly alen & Va? 1 
- -Revel: xvii. I. dur Tranſiators were not 0 
femme Came hither, and I will bei thee 
| the judgment of the great Whore, tbut /itteth, ſay 
they, upon MANY' WATERS; where the Im- 
_ propriety is viſible: for how ean one Perſon 
be ſuppos d to ſſt upon _ Waters at once? 
But the Original is not i dul rur; but 
zn I M rer T πνν , upon Te many Wa- 
ters, upon the vaſt, wide," and ſpakious Wa- 
ters: for it's known, that Flos is often ap- 
plied to continued Quantity, as well as to 
diſcontinued; to Magni 5 85 = e 
as well as to Number. ant Ne, 
Romans xii. g. For as we Kei Mei 
bers in one Body, and all Members have not the 
. ros oi To „ oSti 40 ey 03 
d, jo we being many, tay our Tranſla- 
| b ae are one Body in Chriſt. This verfion 
indeed'is tolerable ; but it had been better to 
render it literally, So we The many (oi A) 
are on, Body in Chrift; here it's plain that 
in this Conſtruction, in this Oppoſition to 
One; The many Genoh'che whe: Multitude, 
ſans. And this wilt enable ns deat up an- 
thier Place ef much greater * 3 
3 Es hos! | . 


3 
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Rom. v. where, after the Apoſtle had faid, v. 12, 
That by one: Man Sin entered into the World, 
and Death by Sin; and fo. Death paſſed vyon 
ALL MEN. (eis i dpd rs) 2 
firmed: in the reddition of this Sentence, v. 15 

he fays, Fur if through the Offence (F ins) 5 
one; (oi 2ro)\N0! many be dead, ( fo our Tran- 
flators ) much more the Grace of God by ( ins) 
one; Man Feſas Cbriſt hath abounded (ds wo; 
RN] unto many. Now who would not 
wiſh that they had kept the Articles in the 
Verſion hich. thay Gor in the Original? If 


The 1 much more the Grace 
of God by The One Man Jus Chrift hath a- 
| bounded unto The Many. By this accurate 
Verſion, ſome hurtful Miſtakes, about partial 
and abſolute Reprobation, had 


been happily prevented: our Engliſh Readers 


W tag. then Een, what Several of the Fathers | 


ſaw and teſtified; that oj qukacl, The many, in | 
an Antitheſis to The one, are equivalent to 

mdrres, All, in v. 12. and comprehend the 
whole Muktitude,. the intire Species of Man- 


v. x8; and 19. of the fame Chapter, our Tran - 
ſatorv have repeated the like Miſtake: where, 
when the Apoſtle had faid, That as. the Offen 
of e WE Gr rang pes) 
AS | 4 k 


kind, excluſive only of the Om. 80 again. 
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eee, forthe Righteay/ngſs of One 
ee, den ALL MEM: 70 Juſtiſcatien: For, 
adds he, a ine THE ONE: Man * 
dience, oi rνοννντ pb were mad 
i Hh. by - the. Obedience rd be of - THE 
NR, ei 230200) THE MANY hall be made 
Rig bieuus. By this Verſion the Reader is ad- 
Word and guided to remark, that Tie 
Kain v. 19. are the lame as ae, All, 
8 | ators, when they 


render it, MAN Y were mob 1 and MANY 
hell be made Righteous, what do they do leſß, 
than lead and draw their unwary Readers in. 
to Error? And from theſe Qbſeryations,. I 
have ſome Suſpicion, that in the famous Paſ- 
ſage, Heb, ix. 28. So Chriſt wwe once offer d to 
bear the Sins OF MAN, eis To, 7vAAG@r- uiV 
la pas, as our preſent Copies read it; I am 
much perſuaded, I ſay, that if the oldeſt MS9 
Mere nicely examin d ſome of them would 
ſhew us, inſtead of eis TO aaAgy,5is.\'TO 
| TN e; ig bear the Sins 90 THE MAs 
- NY: that is, as before, drm, of the 
⁊abole Race of Men, excluſive gf himſelf: a- 
| grecably. to that of St. Jobn, 1, Epiſt, ii. a. 
He 1s the propiti ation for our Sins, and not for 
ours only, but atk rok E M WORLD; 
and to that of St, aul, 3jT) im. ii. 6. Chriſt 
| fs as win een Ming 64 N 75e rü raren) 
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= Raum fbr ALI. For it cafinot” appear 
improbable, that the Article ſhould be dropt 
here, When we find it actually ſlipt in ano- 
ther Place of this Epiſtle, Heb. xi. 15. Looking 
diligentiy; ig any Man Pail of the Grace of 
"God; left any root 'of Bitterneſi ſpringing up, 

- Frouble-you;" and thereby many he agil d, a. 
, u, Got rox0i. Thus all the N 
| Books; and the generality of -MSS; but the 
famous Karte ie, and another at Oxford, 
| have'pini9dow of moni; eſs THE-MANY be 
defiled, the Multitude, the Populace, the Con- 
-gregation: which certainly is the more ele- 
5 — the genuine Reading, and ought 
to bo aſſum d into the public Editio 
Wp are now arrivd at a full and adequate 
Lie prentien of our Text. For we are not, 
"48 ei r, The nany, the major Part of 
the World, N Yig, which adulterate and 
negotiate the Word of God for our own Lucre and 
' Advantage; but bs of Sinterity, but as of God, 
in che fight of God ſpeak ue in Chrift.” And here- 
-by we have made the 'nearer Advances to a 
clear View and juſt Ch et of Popery: we'll 
allow them to be the of e the Mit as 
well as the Worſt of Chriſtians; nor at preſent 
pill contend: with them about their boaſted 
\ —. of Catholic and Unirerſal: y for i it was 


der ve o well with Manki 
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mizor part was the Better. And an Gch 
other Mark Kawywuwiorry, I ſhall now trace 
and expoſe their corruptions and cauponations = 
of the Goſpel: that they are true Xewyvuoropa, 
real 'Xezpratnrany have perverted and abus d 
the Divine Inſtitution to the baſe Ends of 
worldly Profit and Power; have conſociated 
qs with Belial, Chriſtianity with Atheiſm : 
, every part of their Syſtem, which our pious 
Reformers renounc'd and exploded, being 
founded upon mere Politic, built up and ſup- 
eee e wad 
Force. | 
And yer. would not be thought wekns 
overy ſingle Member of that Communion with 
this heavy Imputation. I queſtion not but 
great Numbers think and act in godly Sinceri- 
ty: every Age has produc d among them ſome 
ſhining examples of Piety and Sanctity. We 
do not no conſider Individugls; but the col- 
lective Body of Popery; not private Lives and 
ſecret Opinions, but the public avow'd Doc- 
trines, and the general Practioe of the Mana- 
gers. There was one pious Family even in 
Sadom, and without Doubt many wicked ones 
even in Feruſalem. Not every fingle Perſon 
within the Limits of the Reformation is as 
| Good as his Profeſſion requires 3" nor every 
. 1 


AND 
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An now, d % une, What 
gan I better begin with, than what ohr Text 
ſuggeſts; their enhancing tho Authority of the 
Vulgar Latin above the Greet Original: fo 
that wg muſt ſearch" for St. Pauls meaning 
here, not in the Notion of Kenmore, but 
of Auuterantes; not of Oi NN, but of 
Multi without its Article; an original Deſect 
in the Lamm Tongue Now can any thing 
be more abſurd, more ſfiocking to common 
Senſe, than that the Stream ſhould riſe above 
the | Fountain?” that | a verbal Trapſlation, 
which, were the Author of it inſpir'd,” muſt 
yet from the very nature nn (as has 
appear d above) have ſeveral Defects and Am- 
dbiguieies; that ſuch a — I fay, by 
a private unknown Perſon not pretending to 
Inſpiration, ſhould be rais'd and advanc'd a- 
bove the inſpir d Greet? Is it pothble 'thoſe 
that enacted this, could believe it themſelves ? 
Nor could they ſuggeſt, that the firſt Greet 
Exemplar had been more injured by the Tran- 
ſcribets and Notaries, than that of their Verſion. 
More antient MS$ were preſervd of this, than 
they could ſhevy for the Latin. There were 
more, and more Learned Commentators to 
guard it; no Age of the Eaſtern Empire 
without eminent Scholars: while the Weſt 
ky 'fank many Ci:nturies under Ignorance and 
A* 1 | Bar- 
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Barbarity. — — defiance of all this, 
and Stündünd 
oftles to ſpeak more authenticly 
m iveyance, than in their own Words, 
Nay, 2 arten Edition ſhall be legitimated 
and conſecrated,” with Condemnation! of all 
| Various Readings; and two Popes," with e- 
qual pretenſe to Infallibility, ſhall each ſuncti- 
fy a different Copy with ten thouſand Varia- 
tions. Theſe Things are unaccountable, in 
the way'of Sincerity: but if you view them 
on the foot of Politic, as an acqueſt of Pow- 
er, Authority, and Præeminence, the Coun- i 
cil of Trent knew then what they did. 
Bur though this it ſelf is but a Tranſla- 
tion, yet no ſecondary Tranſlation' muſt be 
made from it for the Inſtruction of the Peo- 
ple. They muſt hear the public Liturgies in 
a Language unknown to them; and jabber 
their Credis and Paten. Meters at Home with- 
out underſtanding. But was not this Latin 
Verſion at firſt the common Language of the 
Country? Was it not firſt made, and receiv d 
into public uſe, becauſe the Greek was un- 
known there? If a Chriſtian Congregation 
may be duly edified, may pay accep table de- 
votions in a Language unknown, the Greek 
Original might have'reign'd alone and uniyer- 
bs and it's Latin Rival had neter n 
Why 


to withold this * 

the blic Worſhip in Latin, 3 — 4 
to be a living Language, againſt the very 
Reaſon that firſt introduc d Latin? geek not a 
good Account for this in Scripture, not even in 
the Latin Bible; but ſeek it in the vile Arts of 


Politic, and the Principles of Atheiſin, Their 


Authority was ſecur d by it over an ignorant 
Populace; it gave a Prerogative to the Cler- 
W: like the lieg yeguuedla, the facred and ſe- 
cret - Writings to the Ægyptian Prieſts; or 
the SibyUine ( Oracles to the Roman Pontijices, 
which no body elſe Was to know. RES 

o i ſooner had Chriſtianity. ſpread it; ſelf 
over. che World, but Spesen mix d and 
grew up along with it; a Weed natural to 
Human Soil, complexionally inherent in the 


nber Sex, and/ adventitious to moſt of our ; 
own. Vaſt multitudes. of all Nations with». 


ae, from the World; renounc'd human So- 


ciety, and all Commerce with their own Spe» 
cies; abandon'd the Citics and Villages for the 


ſolitude of Woods, Deſerts, and Caves; un- 


| der a falſe Notion of pleaſing God better, by 
ſuch Deyotion and Mariae. | But ay 10 ä 


ture Dy Fee a and Nay 1 
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known Poverty and 5 


ly quit them of that guſpic ion. But how did 
Fopery manage this Foible of Mankind to it's 


Lucre and Intereſt? Under à Pretenſd ef a 
lite Retirement from the World in a Life of 

Prayer and Contemplation, they began their 
Młanaſteries, Abbeys, Nunneries, Gl which 
by degrees ſo vaſtly multiplied, that inſtead of 
their firſt pretenſe of retreating from the 
World, the very World was filld with them! 
Inſtead; of the old Hermitical Poverty they 
had drain d the Riches of nad en- 
groſs d the fatteſt of the Landes ee, 
 Propriated and devour'd: the very miniſterial 
Wages, the Bread and Suſtenance. of the Pa- 
 rochial Clergy; who were imporeriſh'd,\made 
vile and cor emptidle to feed the Vaſſals o 
the Popes in their Lazinels and Luxury, w 16; 
I the early Ages of the Goſpel; there! was 
a high and juſt veneration for the Sepulchres 
and Remains of 8 Hemo- 
Places of their Abode; and eſp ee 
Land of Pa/eftine, which the Patriarch, the 
Son of God and his Apoſtles, had made ſa- 
cred by their Birth and Habitation. This at 
firſt ———— — Rn 
was ſoon engrafted on | 
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work Miracles; the. Images had not Value on- 
ly. but Worſhip and Rdoration; lang our · 
neys were taken, to the great, detriment of 
Families, to ' viſit hal Placa. and lig dhe 
Foatſteps. of Saints and Martyrs. Theſe! Rü. 
gotries, though even then reprehended by the 
2 9 . 
toes ES nog al 
tage. Inſtead of Coercion and Reſtraint, Ss 
advis'd; encourag'd, - commanded thoſa Super- 
enen Gb Ghodelow ne dich 
 blub at. A and Abb 
exhauſted: to furniſh Relicks : Not Bae 
not the leaſt Scrap of -Raiment-of any Saint, 
that wag nat remo d into the holy Wardrobe, 15 
to raiſe Money to the Shewers. Whete the 
Name bam dubious and blended the 
into the Church Calendar and Treakuiy + Dic 
rous Pretendens to n the: fame Relick, 
ry ns various and alternate, according to the 
fruieful Inventions and ingenions Lies of the 
contending Impoſtors. Even Statues and Pic- 
n made to rival 
A A IE each | 


| Saracens, was the moſt promiſing Nrqʒect, the 
very Maſterpiece of Popery. What Art were 
uſed, and what not uſed, to inveigle 


mantic Expedition 4 Every Hour 1 t 


n ſome foreig 


where Vows and rich Offerings WW 


at the Shrine. But above all, the Endeavour 
to gain the Holy Land, by driving out the 


cnces and Nobility of Europe into that Re. 


eyery Hour of Mirth, and. Wi 
were a ſnare and -trepan to them. If + Aar 
of thoſe ſofter Moments they once rathly took 
the Croſs on their Garments, . the Vow was 
irrevocable ; to break it was thought attended 


with all Misfortunes in this World, and I J 211) 


nation in the other. In the mean time, Sal- 

10 1, like Soldier's Pay, Was prom as'd and 
infür d to all that embark d: the; Heayenly 
Feruſelem to be their certain; Acquiſition, . 
though they fail'd and periſh'd i in fighting for 


the Earthly. . Now while the World by theſe 
\r ifices was made mad and infatnate; while | 
Princes abandon” d their own, Realms, and left 


the 


* * A 


Ble hd Vine Je 


runs and States; one celebrated for one Vi- 


and Leproſy ; the Contrivers of all this were 


made it's moſt plentiful Harveſt : then Cities 
with their large Territories were extorted out 


of the Owners hands, and made the Patrimo- 
_ the Church: then Inveſtitures, Facul- 


ties, Diſpetifations, Bulls, the whole Shop 


of And well was it for Paleſtine, 
thavthe — kept poſſeſſion of it. If Po- 
pery had ſnoceeded in it's Attempt on that 
Country, what a new Revenue from Pilgri- 

mages! what an inexhauſtible ſtore of reli- 
gious Merchandiſe ! Every Stone there would 
have been a facred Relick. If we may gueſs 
from ſome Hiſtories, the very Soil would have 


been dug up and exported by this time, and 


Cuſtomers invited to the Purchaſe by a new. 
Legend of Miracles. Not a Church in Eu- 
—_— have been counted holy, not a Pa- 
=. | hacs 


"wanting to their own Intereſt. you 
than in the abſence of ſo many Kings, and 
the diſtracted condition at home, that Popery . 


and Warehouſe of Profit and Power, were 
extended and  exſerted over all Perſons and 
Employments : then, in a word, Was Man- ; 
kind ended, and Popery trod upon the necks. 


1 - —— 4 * — - — - 
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not a Field or Cloſe, fertile to the Owner, 
eee blog eee 
Mm whe the e was firſt Chriſtian, 
though the Biſhops of Rome had no more un- 

der their Inſpection than the Suburbicarian 
Regions; yet the great City Imperial, the 
Metropolis of the Weſtern World, gave them 
a juſt Præeminence above thoſe of inferior and 
municipal Towns. And fo, thoſe of Conftan- 
Z;neple had a due deference paid them by the 
other Biſhops of the Eaft, as amp d 
Nu, prefiding over a Dioceſe the moſt nume- 
rous and the moſt potent. A fit regard al- 
ways was and ought to be had to their Ad- 
vice, Concurrence, and Aſſiſtance; ſince their 
Example muſt needs have the greateſt in- 
fluence on the Peace of the whole Church. 

Now, how did Popery make uſe of this ad- 
vantage of Situation, to make Spiritual Rome 
as much the Empreſs of the Church, as ever 
Civil Rome had been of the State? In long 
tract of time they reduced all under their 
Power; z not by our Saviour's Declaration, Em 
rau ry Ti tr, Upon this Rock Twillbuild my 
Church; as if that was the Tarpeian Rock, 
and the Cliff of the Roman Capitol: but by 
| the ſubtleſt Arts of —_ continued from 
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| Age to Age with indefatigable Addreſs; by 
ſowing Factions among all other Biſhops, and 
promoting Appeals to the Arbitration of Popes; 
who always deeided for thoſe that own'd theie 
Authority : by _— new Biſhops againſt 
thoſe” in Poſſeſſion; the event 'whereof was 
both ways the aorta increaſe of Papal Pow- - 
er: for either the Pope's new Title prevail'd 3 
or che former Biſhop, after long charge and 
vexation, was content for quietneſs ſake to 
keep his own, as the Gift of the Pope by an 
after Act of Confirmation. And as they 
then manag d with the Biſhops, ſo in time 
they dealt with Princes: fomented Rebellions 
of their Subjects: ſet Brother up againſt 
Brother in pretenſe to the Crown; who was 
to own it, when obtain'd, as a Donation froni 
Nome; and the Contract for it, that all the 
Eocleſiaſtical Dignities ſhould be in the Popes 
Collation, By theſe Methods, contitiued 
through many Sueceſſions, the reſult at haſt 
was, that he was the fpiritual Monarch of 
the Univerſe, the acknowledg d Patron of all 
Church Preferments: that all Biſhops held 
their Juriſdiction not from Chtiſt, but from 
him : that Kings' themſelves were no Kings, 
till accepted and confirm'd by him: that. 
they might be reſiſted, depos d, of murder d, 
1 e A not govern by his Dictates and Di- 
A a 2 rections: 
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; teQtion 8: that e, as viſible Head of the 


| Chur Was ſuperior to General Councils: 
that 155 perhaps at firſt ſome ignorant Monk, 


=4 


e he” was once choſen Pope, though. with- 
out the  Suffrage either of Clergy or People, 
by a mercenary Conclave and nocturnal Cabal 
of Clitdinals, 4 a new Order. contriv'd. by Po- 
pery to depreſs and ſubdue the Biſhops, was 
immediately gifted with Infallibility. O hor- 
rible Profanation of a Divine Attribute! O 
audacious and ridiculous Claim! which, tho' 
no Pope can ever believe of himſelf, and the 
Cardinals his Electors, like the Haruſpices of 
old, may laugh at when they ſee each other; 
yet it s an uſeful Pretenſe in the way of Poli- 
tic, and of great moment among the adoring 
Cronds to. ſupport. "0 eſtabliſh his upp d 
Spiritual Empire. 

As the Chriſtians in the firſt Ages were 
al educated in the midſt of Paganiſm, and 
the moſt of them made Converts out of it; 
ſo it could not be avoided, but that many 
muſt aſſume or transfer ſome Pagan Notions 
into the Syſtem of Chriſtianity, Beſides the. 
One ſupreme God, the Pagans: had yaſt num- 
bers of inferior Deities, who had every one 
Shares of the common Devotion. This be- 
got in many Chriſtian: a like worſhip, of An- 


155 nl Saints, een and Interceſſons 
<g ; between 
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and the Hea yenly 
The . 5% Manes of of che 1 LG and the, Pa- 
: rentations t to | their dead. Anceſtors, produc” da 
near Reſ nblance to them among ſome Chri- 
fans, that offer d ſolemn "2, and Expia- L 
tions for, the Souls of their deceas d Relations. 
The Platonic Notion, that the i (Lec. apa 7 
| Thuala ſe; ihe curable Sins, the deleble Stains, 
oo departed Souls, were ſcour d and PE d off 
7 PEE Puniſhments ; ; 
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——— Alle panduntur inanes 


Soßen ad ventos; aliis ſub gurgite WR 
 Iyfettum eluitur ſcelus, of exuritur igni; 


nhl} naturally raiſe among ſome Chriſtians a a 
kke Perſuaſion about a future Purgatory, 
Theſe Notions and Practiſes, though quite 
repugnant to the Holy Scriptures, were not. 
diſcourag'd nor forbid by Popery ; but propa- 
gated, injoin dd, and enacted: being a moſt 
ſure and ample Fund to increaſe the Church's 
Treafare. In courſe of Time the whole Ca- 
lendar was crouded with Saints; not a Day in 
the Year without it's Red- letter: every Trade 
and Profeſſion had it's Saint tutelar and pecu- 
liar ; who muſt be retain d and engaged with 
Preſents and Oblations. Horſes, Cows, and 
Sheep, every Animal domeſtic, the Fields 
nc "he Vineyards, the very Furniture at- 
3 1 Houſes, 
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| Houſes, muſt be annually bleſt and fanRified, 
at a ſet price for the Bleſſing: And if the old 
get of Saints ſhould by long time grow cheap 
and vulgar, there ſtill was a reſerve in Popery 
to enhance and quicken the low Market, by 
making new and ireſh ones in Acts of Canon- 
ization. And then, by their Prayers and the 
Maſſes for the Dead, to eaſe end ſhorten the 
Pains of Purgatory; what a ſpacious Door 
was open'd, for a perpetual flaw af Money? 
What Family was not daily pillag d of ſome 
part of it's Subſtance ? What Heart could 
bear, that his dead Father ſhould fry in the 
flames of Purgatory, when a moderate Sum 
might buy him out of them? Or, who would 
not ſecure himſelf by a timely Legacy for 
Maſſes for his Soul, without leaving it to the 
Conſcience and Courteſy of his Heir? © 
Bor what do we ſpeak of this Popiſh 
Traffic far the Sins of the Dead; when the 
very Sins of the Living, the Wages of Dam- 
nation, were negotiated and truck d, indulg d 
or pardon'd, by the wicked Politic of Popery? 
As in common Life we daily ſee, that an Of- 
ficer ſhall permit and licenſe thoſe very Frauds 
for Money, which his Office it ſelf conſti- 
tutes him and commands him to prevent; ſo 
has Popery done in that great affair of a Chriſ- 
e e 9 Ta 
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engroſs which profitable Trade, it was firſt 


cuſtody. of the Keys of Heaven and Hell; 
ſhould claim the ſole Power of Looſing and 
Binding; ſhould poſſeſs the ſole Mint of all 
ſpiritual Licences and Pardons. When this 
was once arrogated and obtain'd, what an 
impious Kaxyada, what an extenſive Traf- 
fic was open'd? As the other Schemes drew 
in the Superftitious and the Bigots, ſo this 
was to wheedle and pillage the Profane, the 
Impure, the Villains of the World. The com- 
mon Sale was ſoon proclaimed for Indulgen- 
cies and Pardons, for all Crimes paſt or to 

come, already committed or hereafter deſign'd ; 
the Price rais d and enhanc'd according to the 
deeper dye and blackneſs of the Gu te The 
ſtated Market at Rome was not ſufficient for 
the Commerce; the Princes only and the 
Nobles could afford to ſend thither for them: 

fo that, for the eaſe and benefit of Trade, blank 
Inflrirnents were iſſued out for all the Coun- 
tries of Europe, and retail'd by the ſpiritual 
dedlars at the publick Markets and at the 
private Doors: ſuch a cheap Pardon cried a- 
loud for the more common ſins of Lying, 
wearing, Drunkerineſs, or Fornication ; a 


that Rome ſhould challenge the fole 


gbo OfiPepuny. Sem 

were: the Grace gf God, che Remiſſion of 
Sins, all the Privileges, of the Goſpel, truck d 

and cauponated by Popery, for ſbrdid and 

leteſtable Lucre, upon ane 

the bare Foot of Atheiſm. 9 en 

IIS true indeed, that abe ge of 
the Reformation broke out, and good Letters 
;reviy;d and ſpread around, even the Popiſh 
Provinces grew too wiſe and fagaciqus for this 
graſs Impoſture; ſuch yretched Wares were 
thenceforth . chiefly vended among the poor | 
Ignorants of Anerica. Rut there ſoon aroſe 
a new Set of looſe, and profligate.. Caſuiſts; 
ho, t to engage on their ſide the Ubenine 
Part of Mankind, ſince Impunity in Sing 
wquld no longer be bought with Money, 
ſhould diſtribute it gratis, and inſtruct them 
to be wicked without remorſe and with aſſu- 
An + Theſe are they, Who (contrary! to St, 
Haul, Rom. iii. 8.) are xg r /landerouſly report- 
ed to ſay, Let us do.evil, that gad may cum; 
ho excuſe and patronize the vileſt Corrup- 
tions, the fouleſt Cheats, Forgeries, and Ex- 
tortions in common dealing: Whg teach, that 
1 ng, Faith promis d or ſworn to Heretics, or 
Enemies, is of any Obligation: ho defend 
Z 2 Ferjury and Perfidiouſneſ by the 
| dalous ſhifts: of Equivocals and — 
e,; why bay daß d and wu Wan 
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the ſebtre Rules of I EI no. 

Charity, and Forgivene,” to the-worldly-atid 
wicked Notions of Gallantry and Point of 
Honours. who ſanctify the horrideſt Vilanies; 
Murders, Plots, Aſſaſſinations, Maſſacres, 

like the intended one of this Day) if defign'd 
for the feryice: of the Church: who, in a 


word; have given ſuch vitious Syſtems of 
moral; ſuch à Licence to corrupt Nature, as 


a Heathen Sroic, Platonic, or Academic, nay, 
an Epiturzan, though in himſelf never fo 
wicked, durſt not have polluted his Pages 
ene reverence to his Sec.. 
ien procede, would the Time permit 
me, to diſcover all the, reſt of their Fulle 
Arts, the Myſteries of their; ſpiritual Trade: 
for ſuch are all their peculiar Teiiets, that 
were diſcarded at the Reformation. What 
avail d it to the Clergy, that the Scri 
expreſly\faid, Marriage is honourable i py 
Let a Biſhop, let a Presbyter, be the Halben 
N ane Wife; one that ruleth well in his own 
Huge, - having faithful Children, kept in fab. 
jettiam with all Gravity? This did not fuit 
with Popiſh Politic : this tried and attachd 
the Clergy to the common Intereſt of Man- 
kind : their affection to their own Children 
made their Country alſo dear to em; made 
You my pity ig abus'd Laity: 
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| were not Vaſſals devoted enough to the fer. 
vice of a Foreign Maſter: the Riches of the 
Church did not flowin one Chanel, nor all revert 
at laſt to that One Fountain and Neceptacle. 
And for theſe pious Reaſons, in ſpite of plain 
Scripture, of the authority of Ages before, of 
all the Luſts and Impurities that muſt neceſſa- 
rily follow, a chaſte legitimate Marriage ſhall 

be forbidden to the Clergy, and an adulterous 
Celibacy ſhall be enjoin'd univerſal. 

Bor what can plain Scripture avail againſt 
the Avarice and Pride of Popery ; when both 
common Senſe internal, and the joint Teſti- 
mony of all our outward Senſes, muſt: ſab- 
mit to it's Decrees, when tis to advance it's 
Profit or Power? That due Reſpect ever paid 
to To A, the conſecrated Bread and Wine 
at the Holy Communion, was eaſily rais d 
by Superſtition and Ignorance to the higheſt 
Exceſs, to Notions improbable and impoſſi- 
ble. This fair handle was not neglected by 
Popery: by flow degrees Tranſubſtantiation 

was enacted into an Article of Faith, and a 
very beneficial one to the Prieſts; fince it 
made them the Makers of God, and a ſort of 
Gods among the People. But we muſt think 
better and juſter of the Contrivers of it, than 


chat they: themſelves believ'd it: they did or 
could believe it no more, than a Propoſition 
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made up of the moſt diſparate Idens, that 
Sound may be turn d into Cour, a 7 — 
into a Stone. Tas not Tgnorance, nor Stu- 
pidity, but the moſt ſubtle and crafty Politic, 
that | produc'd Tranſubſtantiation. Thence 
the awful Pomp, the auguſt Cavalcades in the 
Proceſſion of the Hoſtie; as if they would 
ou the Pagan ones of Cybele; 


 Tngratos animos atque impia peddora vu 
Cunterrere metu que paſſint numine Dive: 


Thence the Preſence of God continually reſi- 
dent, corporeal at the high Altar: thence to 
exhibit it perpetually there, the Wafer, Pan: 
dZvp@>, unleaven'd unfermented Bread, was 
taken into the Solemnity, both againſt an- 
tient Practiſe, and the perpetual Cuſtom of 
the Greek Church; becauſe common Bread 
would ſoon have grown mouldy, and not 
pag with the Palate of the Multitude for the 


Century was the Cup denied to the Laity ; 
not for not ſeeing the plain words of the 
Scripture, Drink ye ALL of thts ; not for the 


dearneſs or ſcarcity of Wine, which is cheap 


and common in thoſe Climates ; not for the 
' then: pretended Reaſon, that the Muſtaches 
or Whiskers in the mode of that Age; us d to 
dip into the * Cup; but becauft it was 

ET _ Inconſiſtent 
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Body of God: thence, at laſt, in the xiiith 


is c pA well 
Wien with the reſt of the Show. 80 
; Gall 4 quantity of Wine even after Conſe. 
erution would foon gro dead and vapid; 
would diſcover it's true Nature, if taſted af- 
ter long ſtanding. The Wine therefore, be- 
cauſe it interferes with the ſtanding Cetemo- 
ny and continued Pageantry of 'Franſubſtan- 
tiation, has not the Honour to be repofited 
with tlie Wafer on the Altar, nor to com- 
pany it in the ſolemn Proceſſions. non os. 
\T'MtenT now go on to ſhew 780 a W nile 
diſmal ſcene of Impoſtures, their Fudiciz 
Dei, the Judgments of God, as they hlaſ- 
phemoully call d em, when no Human Evi- 
dene pould be found: Their Trials by Or- 
deal; by taking a red-hot Iron in the Hand; 
by patting the naked Arm into hot boiling 
Water; by | ſinking or ſwimming in Pools 
and Rivers, when bound faſt hand and foot; 
all of them borrowed or copied fromm Pagan 
Knavery and Superſtition; and ſo manageable 
by Arts and 8l ichts, that the Party could be 
found guilty or innocent, juſt as the Prieſts 
pleas d, who were always the Tryers. What 
Bribes were hereby procuf d? what falſe Le- 
gaciesextorted ? what Malice and Revenge exe-· 
— BY on all which if we ſhould fully dilate 
and expatiate, the intended Tragedy of this 
; . ene now calls for our Sanden 
- 2600: Waule 
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would ſcarce appear extraordinary. Dreadful 
indeed it was, aſtoniſhingto the Imagination 3 
all the Ideas aſſembled in it of Terra and 
Horron. Vet, when I.look on. it with à Phi- 
loſophical Eye, I am apt to felicitate thoſe 
appointed for that ſudden Blaſt of rapid De- 
ſtruction; and to pity. thoſe Miſerables: that 
| were out of it, the deſign d Victims to flow 
Cruelty, the intended Objects of lingring 
Perſecution. For, ſince the whole Plot (which 
will ever be the Plot of Popery) was to ſub- 
due and enſlave the Nation, who would 
Death, quick as that by Thunder and Light- 
ning, which prevents Pain and Perception; 
before the Anguiſh of mock Trials, before; 
the legal Accommodations of Goals and Dun- 
geons, before the peaceful Executions by Fire 
and Faggot Who would not rather be;plac'd;: 
direct above the infernal Mine, than i paſs. 
through the pittileſs Mercies, the falutary 
Torments of a Popiſh Inquiſition; that laſt 
accurs d Contrivance of atheiſtical and deviliſh 
Politic ? If the other Schemes have appear'd. 
to be the Shop, the, Warehouſe of Popery ; 
this. may be: juſtly call'd it's Slaughter-houſs 
Creatures, (I ſhould. have ſaid rich, for that 
On: i; frequenteſt ſuſpicion of Hereſy) . 
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_ without! any Accnſerg:wikhout allegation of 
any Fault. They muſt inform 2 
ſelves, and make conſeſſiom of 
hereticał; or elſe undergo: the Difoipline of 
the various Tortures : a regular 8yſtem of in- 
genious Cruelty, compos d by the united skill 
and long ſucceſſive experience of the beſt En- 
gineers and Artificers of Torment. That 
favage Saying of Caligula 's, horrible to ſpeak 
ar hear, and fit only to be writ in Blood, a 
Feri, ut ſe mori ſentiat, is here heighten d and 
improv'd : La fe mori ſentiat, ut ne moriatur, 
fay theſe. merciful. Inquifitors. The force, 
the effect of every Rack, every, Agony, are 
exactly underſtood : this Stretch, that Stran- 
gulation is the utmoſt Nature can bear; th 
kaſt addition will overpower it: this Poſture 
| Keeps the weary Soul hanging upon the Lip; 
to take its Wing: this extends and Prolongs 
the very moment of Expiration: z. continues 
the pangs of Dying without the caſe, and be- 
nefit of Death. O pious and proper Methods 
for. the , propagation of Faith! O true and 
genuine Vicar of Chriſt, the God of Mercy, 


| and the Lord of Peace! 
Ann now, aier this hort but rus derb 
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tion. If- this farſt Cha cter in the Text be- 
longs to Popery, let us ſecure the other to our 
ſelves, that we handle the Word in Sincerity, 
as of Gad, at in the fight of God in brit. 
The Reformation without this muſt forfeit it's 
Name, and the Church of England muſt loſs 
it's Nature. Let every one therefore that thinks 
be ſtands take beed bf be fall. Our very Text 
informs us, that in the Apoſtles own Days, 
when the Church was in it's greateſt Purity 
and Simplicity, there were even then many. 
Karyna, /raudulent Dealers, among it's Mem- 
bers; though the Traffic muſt needs run low, 
when the whole Community was ſo poor. 
But when' the Emperors became Chriſtian, 
and the immenſe Revenues of the Pagan Prieſt- 
hood were (as indeed they ought to be) all 
confiſcated ' and diſtributed ; without doubt 
the Spoil and the Plunder attracted crouds'of 
new Converts, and the Courtiers found it uſe- 
ful to declare themſelves good Chriſtians. Even 
the Reformation itſelf did not make the ſlower | 
progreſs for the vaſt Riches of the Monaſteries 
that were to be diffoly'd ; nor had it been leſs 
honour to it, if, as the Lands and Manours 
of the Abbeys were juſtly reſtor'd to the Lai- 
ty, ſo their Impropriations had reverted to 
the Parochial Clergy, from whom they had 
been __ To fay the truth, the Spirit of 
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| Pay Eto nie Hayes lies 'tis im 
All Ages and Places; and even then exerts. it- 
Gf, when it demoliſhes Popery. The gene- 
rality of Men, oi wee, were always Kenyan, 
Traders in a Profeſſion. The Epicureans of 
old, though they denied and derided the Hea · 
then Gods, would yet gladly accept of a fat 
Benefice, Opimum Sacerdotium; and, to gain 
an ample Revenue, would officiate at thoſe: 
Altars which they filently laugh'd at. Think 
not therefore, that all the Prieſts. were the 
vileſt of Men; but that ſome of the vileſt of 
Men got in to be Prieſts, They ſaw the op- 
portunity of enſlaving and pillaging Mankind, 
if they could but manage the Prieſthood up- 
on Atheiſtical Principles. This was the Temp- 
tation, this gave the Original to Popery ; and 
nothing to be accus d for it but Human Na- 
ture in common, What Profeſſion, what 
Conjunction of Lay-men, if not e 
watch d, if not curb d and regulated by Au- 
thority, have not abuſed the like Advantage 
and Aſcendent in their ſeveral ways, to their 
private Emolument, and the Oppreſſion of the 
Public? Let us watch therefore againſt this 
fatal Degeneration incident to all Things. He 
that aims malis Artibus to arrive at Church 
Preferment, by ſinful or ſervile Compliance, 
® nen en what is he but 
L. 


IFthe Fences bf the Church; to 
thibw- 4 "Her Articles and Canons, her” 
Litutgy 


mudde her 4 mere Waſt and a Common, Fi 


call that 4 Comprehenſion ; ; what is he but a a 
vile Fache, to Libertiniſm and Sacrilege ? He, 


deal | edn ene 1 an 5 
0 ys AY he but's Trader, 


and Ceremonies ; to extinguiſh 1 
Nurferies 6f Learning; and when he Ws 


that ptopigptts ſulpected Dodtrines, ſuch as_ 
Praying för the Dead, Auricular Confeſtion, q 


and the Hk, whole ſole tendency 


is the Gin 
and Polxer of this P 


Negotiator" for his Partiſans abroad? What” 
does he but ſbw the Seeds of Popety in the” 
very Soil of the Reformation? 425 


TY 


Sor if e tre to witch apainſt the de 
Tide of Popery in the finall Rivulets "ar" 
home; much more "againſt" it's Intindation” 
and Deluge from abroad: which always me 
dlaates and now "threatens - de. were us. 


es that it loſt at the Reforinatlon; 
0 the erile Ronan of pn ner at Ws R 
wy TR 
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it will riſe again to as full a Meaſure of uſur A 
Hierarchy, as when the Hero Lusben firſt 
Popery in it's Meridian Height: it was not 
vais d up all at once, but by the flow, work of 
many Centuries. In all the ſteps and ad- 
vances of it's Progreſs, the good Men of the 
ſeveral Ages oppos d it, but in vain; they 
were overborn by a Majority; were ſilenc d 
by the. ſtrong, Arguments af Proceſſes and 
Priſons: For it firſt ſubdued it's own Prieſts, 
before it brought the Laity under it's Yoke. 
Good Letters became a Crime even in the Clergy. 
Or Hereſy or Magic, according to the dif- 
ferent turn of Mens Studies, was à certain 
Imputation upon all that dared to excel. And 
though Popery, ſince the Reformation, has 
even in it's own quarters permitted Learning 
and Humanity, and prudently withdrawn 
ſome of it's moſt ſcandalous Trumpery; yet 
if once again it ſees it ſelf Univerſal, the 
whole Warehouſe, / now kept under Key, 
will again be ſet wide open: the old Tyran- 
ny will ride triumphant upon the Necks of 
enſlavd Mankind, with certain Proviſion a- 
gainſt a future Revolt. The two Inſtruments, - 
the two Parents of the Reformation, An- 
tient Learning, and the Art of Printing, 
both coming rr at 1 of . 
9. is U Time, 
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Time; will be made the firſt „the 
earlieſt Sacrifice to Popiſh Politic. The Dead 

ages, us r Org now call'd, will then 
de in good earneſt. All the old Authors of 
" Oreete and Tay, as the Conveyers of hurtful 
Knowledge, as Inſpirers of dangerous Liber- 
ty, will — to the Flames: an En- 
terprize of no Difficulty, when the Pope ſhall 
once again be the general Didtator. All theſe 
Writings maſt then periſh together: no old 
Records ſhall ſurvive, to bear witneſs againſt 


| Popery; nor any new be permitted, to give 


it Diſturbance. The Preſs will then be kept 
under Cuſtody in a Citadel, like the Mint 


and the Coinage : nothing but Maſe- books 
and Roſaries, ' nothing but dry Poſtills and a- 


bulous Legends, (hall then be the ſtaple _ 


modities, even in an Univerſity / 
Fo the double Feſtivity therefore of this - 


| candid and joyful Day ; for the double Deli= | 


verance obtain d in it, the one from the Con- | 


ſpiracy of Popery, the other from it's Tyran 
ny; for the happy Preſervation of our Re- 
ligion, Laws, and Liberties under the Pro- 


the flouriſhing Eſtate of Learning, and the 
Proſperity of our Nurſing Mother; be all 


and ever, Aux. al 
. b 
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tection of Pious and Gracious Princes; for 5 
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For none of us liveth to 1 and e Man 
Gt 48 dierb 10 W 


Oun area „ 
Lud before diſcours'd of the mutual 


Duties and Obligations in human Life, con- 
cludes the whole with the Words above, ſen- 
tontiouſly in way of Aphoriſm, Yat mn one 
hiveth to himſelf, and no one dieth to himſelf. 
Which without doubt muſt ſeem a harſh: Pa- 
radox to a narrow-minded Perſon, that is 
wholly involv'd and contracted within his 
own little Self, and makes his private Pleaſure 
or Frofit the ſole Centre of his Defigns, and 


4 Sino; Ec. 75 


wa , the Heathen « Pr I the pum, a 
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the ee þ k erſe to our Text; Vive 
tibi, fays he, nam moriere tibi. He took it 
as ſelf-evident,” That every one dies to himſelf ; 
and therefore infers it as a conſequence both 
plain and profitable, That every one ought to 
live to himſelf. But our inſpired Writer has 
here taught us a new and Chriſtian Leſſon, a 
Doctrine which is the Source and Spring of 
all true Piety to God, of Juſtice and Benefi- 
cence to Men, of Pablic Spirit, and all the 
other Ingredients of Heroic. and God-like 
Virtue : a Doctrine too fo pregnant of Senſe 
* Truth, that it may be conſider d in va- 
rious Views, all, different from each other 
and all worthy of our ſerious Speculation. 
cannot now undertake” to exhauſt them all, 
in fo ſhort a Diſcourſe as is preſcrib'd by the 
— — tefire you ſome 
of the principal, at leaſt fome of the moſt 
general and obvious, which may furniſh a 
proper hint auc riſe to ee own further 
Meditations. | Y 
I. NONE of =, os the Apoſle, Burch 
ts biet. To live to . Man's fl, when 
wo A. * con- 
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.confider'd: at large, is to do all the Actions of 
Life with regard to himſelf alqnen as a true 
free horn Son of Earth, not arcouitable to 
2 en Being for his'Behaviour-and Con- 
but carving out his on Satisfaction in 
every Object of Deſire, without any obliga- 
tign or relation to a higher Power. Now, in 
this ſenſe, I conceive, it's ſufficiently plain, 
That none of us liveth, ought-to live, or can 
live, to himſelf. Tis the: thoughtleſs Atheiſt 
alone that can be guilty of ſuch Abſurdity, 
to imagine the firſt Parents of Human Race 
ſprung naturally out of the Mud, without 
the foreſight and efficiency of an intelligent 
Cauſa. Every one, I ſay, but an Atheiſt (if 
an Atheiſt can now poſſibiy be, under the 
powerful Light of the Goſpel, and the late 
Advances in Natural Knowledge, which di- 
rectly lead and guide to the diſcovery of the 
Deity) every one elſe muſt needs ſee and 
acknowledge, that an Almighty and All- wiſe 
 'God' was our Creator; and, cpniequently, 
that we live to him, the ſole Author of Life, 
and not to our ſelves, - All our Powers and 
Faculties, all the: Properties and Perfections 
of our Nature, were gratuitouſly given us by 
the good-will of our Maker, without our own 
king or⸗ . 8 8 Itner produced 
ir 2 OO our 


dur on Being, nor can we annihilate it; 
we can neither raiſe it aboye, nor depreſs it 


deriv'd- to the whole Species. Which of you, 
ays our Saviour, Zuke xiii, 25. 10bich of you 
by taking thought can add one Cubit' to bis 
Stature? And fo alſo may we fay, Which 
of us Creatures, by all our Thought and In- 
duftry, can add one ſpecific Power to our 
Beitigs, more than God has beſtow'd upon 
them? Tis true indeed, we may either ex- 
ert or clog our native Faculties in different 
degrees; we may either invigorate them by 
'Exerciſe and Habit, or damp and ſtifle them 
by Sloth and Neglect; ſo that the ſame Per. 
fon under one Education and Tour of Life 
would extremely differ from himſelf, had he 
fallen under another. But with all our En, 

deavours we can exalt none of our Faculties 
above their original pitch; we can never raiſa 
the Aquæduct above the level of the Foun- 
tuin · Head; we eannot advance our Speci 
change our Human Nature to a ſuperior Claſſ 
of Being; we muſt all continue in our ſettled 
Rank and Degree, as God was pleas d to 
place Mankind in the great Scale of the Crea- 
tion: tis the Will and Decree of God, that 


10 B b4 Creatures. 
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below: the original Standard of it's Eſſence, 


ies, or 


e ae what we are; and as wo are all his 


= 


hee to, him, ——— — 2 10 le 


II. B u then, Secondly, 4 . the Title 


. of Creation, EVEN ON; the account. of our Con- 


vation, we 10 intirely ſubſiſt upon the Pow- 


' & and, Will of God, that in ain eme 


we muſt needs confeſs, that none of us liuethʒ 


50 bimfelf, but to him. For, as God at firſt 


by his Almighty Power produced the World 
and all Creatures out of nothing; ſo, by a 
perpetual Efficacy and Emanation of the 
ſame Power, he ſuſtains them all from relapſ- 


ing into nothing. Tis concluded, I think, 


among all thoſe. that have well conſider d 
theſe Matters, That the ſame Divine Energy, 


Which gave a Being to any Creature, muſt be 


conſtantly and inceflantly er to continue 


it in Being. Could we ſuppoſe the great 


Creator but for. one ſingle n oment to ſuipend | 


and interrupt the communication of that 


Power, the whole Frame and Syſtem of Na- 
ture muſt immediately drop and vaniſh into 
it's primitive Nullity. 7 — Eſſence there - 
fore, except his own eternal and immutable 
Eſſence, is ſalely ſupported by him, and 


8 to him not only the firſt Production, 


but th Weener "af. it's + Feng. From | 


* 
* 7 1 * 
7 Ir 


Ka Hy en ner L In 


— Life, —＋ very 
Souls and Bodies ;\ on his rl WA 
ben bis inviolble N gl our | 
py ee This che po. of Rea 


dictates to us; and the Authority of Holy Scrip- : 
ture puts it out of queſtion; Fur in bin, 


ſays our Apoſtle, Acts xvii. 28. we Live, and 
Move, and have our Being. And if we all 


live and exiſt in him, much more do we live 


fo bim, and none of us 70 himſe "i 8 
III. But again, Thirdhy, the Propoſition 

now our Text, may be conſider d in another 
View, not only with reſpect to God, our 
Creator and Preſerver, but with reference to 


the ſeveral parts of the Creation it ſelf. If 


we ſurvey the whole Syſtem of it, as far as 


human Underſtanding and Induſtry have yet 
advanced ; we ſhall not find one ſingle thing 
made abſolutely for it ſelf, but to bear like- 


wiſe ſome Office, ſome Subſervience to the 
 Ukes of it's Fellow-Creatures ; the All-wiſe 


Author of the Univerſe having ſo contrived 
every part of his Work, - that they are all co- 


here and comtriburree! to n omae's _ 


ONE. 


tn nuns 


of hap- 


w# 7 i frecel'd 
one its ſhare to the Occonomy and Beauty 

of che whole. Thus, Aſtronomy informs us, 
that the Moon, not barely made to govern 
aur Night, though ſo very uſeful to our Earth 
by reflecting the 'Sun's Rays to it, receives 
_— like Benefit from our Earth, in a 
meaſure than ſhe gives it. Twere ve» 
oy eaſy, if this Occaſion was proper for it, 
to ſhew the W. Relation in all known in- 
ſttances of Nature; how every thing conſpires 
ts the general Good, and was made for each 
other, as well as each for it ſelf, and all for 
the Glory of their Maker. Tis enough to 
fay once for all, what true Philoſophy aſſures 
Atom of the World, has it's Operation and 
Pafftion perpetual and reciprocal with all the 
reſt of the World beſides it: an Alliance 
deing eſtabliſh'd between all the Matter of 
the Univerſe, that the whole is link d toge- 
cher D mutual Attraction or Gravitation, 


. in che Hand of God to ſupport 
the permanent Frame of Things ND 


Poſture as at firſt it was conſtituted. 
F all the vifible World be thus made or ach : 


te 2 ng TT. | 


— —— d ern 29 
uſe of Man, and Man: foo! am- 


ment: a very inſolent e * om | 


poſition: of Self-Love 


al Pride; when ye uv nithr x due Know 


ledge of- ourſelves, nor of the things about 
us. By che late improvements of Science and 
Art, there are diſcover'd ſuch new Regions 


| in the Univerſe, new to us, though as old 


2 


innumerable Stars, each 
his ſpa AC us 


poſlible to think in earneſt, that all thoſe were 


greated for our fakes only; ſeeipg our World 
was grown old, before e had the leaſt Tid- 


ings of their very Exiſtence, And this may 


to think, that even jn the intellectual Warld, 
there may he numerous Ranks and Claſſes af 
rational Creatures, fame inferior and many 


| ſuperior to us in the Perſections of their ſeve- | 
ral Natures. What Arrogance therefore for 


us, for us that probably make ſo ſmall a Fi- 


J apts. 2» 
* 
Fl " 


2 equal to our Sun and 
Syſtem, which never before en- 
ter d into Man's Imagination; that it's ſcarce 


— ode ARS 


| gure in the great Sum of the Creation, ta 
| nn 


— — —— 
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TV. Bo, Fourthly, let us now procede 
trom the Natural World to the Moral, and 


r — —7* „ . 
„ 65 , br 
. 


Lies, that they lead him ſpontaneer 


— Aga ey 


tual" Friendſhip be fo eſſential and necet 


how; can we ande we awe Service 5 fo. 
thing ; but are made fu li ve only tu our luer? 


in that View we-  thall ſtill more clearly dif. 
cover” the Truth of our Text; That time of 


ES hoo Our Creator bas im- 


en fich ! Wants and nage. 


Dre of Society and Friendſhip, to the defire 


of Government and Community. Without 


Society and Government, Man would be fonnd 
. Rey ef Rents, tics 


ab "eld only 
ve wy that phy to' make him more ſenſible 


of his Wants, and more uneafy and melan- 


cholic under them. Now, if Society and mu- 
to the happineſs © of Nlankin 


14 


kirk, . 3 . 7 I It, as * 8 


44 


—— . ER II; nod to all 
Ki (aps ran 12 to Den 


es one indo, the, | 
lame Image of God that he does, is truly: 
his Brothers . on account of that n J 
| —— OE. 


| : np not — puniſh d with laſs o? _ 


roods, of Liberty, of Life it ſelf, in propor- 
tion to the Offence; nor juſt Wars not to be 
| undertaken for the Security of National Hap- 
pineſa: Wars and Offences will; come; (ſuch; 
is the imperfection of Human State and. 
Mor be, to them by an. B came. oe: than: | 
—— Home, pe of any Rage: 
tures Abroad, do all ariſe and fem. from a 
principle of Love and Kindneſs. * 5 A ſu- 
fan . for the good of the whole Cont 


munity, 


1 
munity, Which makes it neceſfiry to cut off 
F thoſe noxious: Members ef it, as mortified 
Limbs are freely purted with to preturve the 
reſt of the Natural Body! Certainly the 
nearer one can arrive to this univerſal Chari- 
ty, this Benevolence to all Human Race; 
the more he has of the Divine Character 
Imprinted on his Soul: For God is Love, 
_ fays the Apoſtle; he delights in the Happi- 
neis of all his Creatures. To this publio 
Principle-we owe our Thanke for de In- 
ö ders of Ripaloens, FPS feſt Infiltutors of | 
Laws; for the Heroes that hazard or aban- 
don their own Lives for the dearer Lobe of | 
their Country ; for the Stateſmen that gene- 
for Ages to come. And if Nature's fill 
Voice be liſten'd to, this is really not only | 
the nobleſt, but the pleaſanteſt Imployment. 
For though Gratitude, and a due Acknow- 
ledgment and Return of Kindneſs receiv'd, is 
a deſirable Good, and implanted in our Na- 
ture by God himſelf, as 'a ſpur to mutual 
Beneficence; yet, in the whole, tis certainly 
much more pleaſant to love than to be be- 
3 Fer the Sweetneb and Felicity 
| . of 


before King Gone . 5 
of Life eonſiſts:in duly exerting and employ 
ing. thoſe ſociable Paſſions: off che Souly: tho 
natural Inclinations to Charity and Compaq 
| ion: And he that has given his Mind a 

contrary Turn and Byas; that has made it: 
the Seat of Selfiſhnes and of Unconoernment 
for all about him, has deprivd himſelf of | 
the greateſt comfort and reliſh of Liſe. 
Whilſt he fooliſhly deſigns 1 le t bimfelf 
Life it ſelf. defirable, So that, in a word, if 
we are created by our Maker to enjoy Happi- 
neſs and Contentment in our Being; if W | 
are: born for Society and Friendſhip, and mu- 
tual Aſſiſtance; if we are deſign'd to live as 
Men, and not as wild Beaſts of the Deſert; 
— — 
That none of us troeth to bim. Anita en 
V. Bo 1 again, Fe/thly, beſides this Bord 
View of the World, if we conſider the ſtate 
of Human Life, as it's influenc'd by Religion 
and the Goſpel of Chriſt, we ſtull yet have! 

a clearer diſcovery of the truth of our Text. 
For a Man truly religious cannot be ſaid to Foe - 
to bimfelf, but to God, to whom he has de- 
dicated his Worſhip. and Service. The Ser- 
vice of God is the firſt principle and ultimate 
A his Thoughts and Actiong. En 


in 


above thay: Ruben e Otto ve 5 8 


cent be be a un Be d on Heaven, 
aur, and to'Poice and Righteouſhed 3 ng 
Men. And in this ſtricter — the 
words are uſed by our Apoſtle; des n, 
none of us, of us Chriſtians, Evel to bre, 
r , and none (not no Man, as in our 
Engliſh * bur none of us Chriſtians) 
 dieth to himſelf. Chriſtianity excludes all Self. 
_ iſhnefs, hetivdly in c. — 
Living, but in the minuteſt particulars and 
verſy of the ſmaller ſize, that gave occaſion 
to our Text: Twas neither about effential 
Duties of moral, nor important Articles of 
FNaith; but about matters of free Choice and 
In difference, of Scruples only and Infirmi- 
ties: about obſervation of Days, and diſtin- 
ction of Meats; things of lawful Uſe or 
Neglect to thoſe that knew their own Liber- 
ty. And yet even in this Caſe our Apoſtle 
FR", o 


7 — — — 
ftains, to the Lord he doth either, and giveth 
God. thanks, For. none of us, then adds he, 
liveth to himſelf, and none (of us) dieth to him- 
el. For whether. we live, ue live unto the 
Lord ; or. 558 die, ave die unto the 
Lord © whether we live therefore, or die, we 
are tbe Lord ui. And the truth is, ſuch a ge- 
neral Reſignation of one's ſelf to God is the 
firſt Contract, the expreſs Covenant of our re- 
ligious Profeſſion. When we firſt take the 
Badge of Chriſtianity, our very Souls and Bo- 


dies are —— *. to Chriſt: we have. . 
nothing leſt us, that we may call our own, as 


from his Intereſt and Service : we are 
dead unto the World and to Sin, and live to God 
and to Righteouſneſs ; we live no longer to our 
2 Gbrift, ſays the Apaſtle, died for all; 
| that they which live, ſhould not thenceforth live 
7 themſelves, but to him ay died for them, and 
roſe. again. 
"_—_ AND . Sith hy, While a good Chri- 
ſian is perſuaded that we ought to live.unto 
Chriſt; in ſubordination to that Duty, he lives | 
in his Fellow- Members in Chriſt, to all 
Ce thoſe 


che external Bleſlings of a" wer et, 
lent committed to his ee IT 
the public al, fer promoting 


P 
count by an all-knowing and impartial Judge: 
| Dor Heclera the eee eee 
Life, no Office or Relation, or Circumſt 
but there ariſes from it ſuch ſpecial 
tion, that he may ae eee 
wither than to himſelf... $0 Fa 
Ix any Perſons. can be conoeird 9 evjey 
E ie d ales een 
es CEL ——— with: n Aint: 


cps all the Power, — 
dour, and Voluptuouſneſs of Life. But if 
things are weigh d in the juſt Balance of Rea- 
fon and Truth, they pabajs af al ocherd lyk, 


God himſelf has deſcrib'd them, that thiy are 
Gods among Men, as bearing the Character and 
Image of Divine Power and Authority. yet 
all that Superiority is ſolely deriv'd and dele-. 
i e 

| 8 their 


&S 


—— Cu445 I 3 
ir han 3 they are only Cc nmiſ Bolts hi 
der him, and acconnitable to him for the dif 
diſcharge of their ore ne” "EY 
tnuch as the Exten and Sphere of their Duty 
is wider than that of others. For, if the an- 
tient Remark' be always found moſt true, 
© That the Maſter of the Houſe is the verieft. 
Servants of all bis Family, becauſe he has the 
are oncetn for all; ſo, if the Boldneſs 
pariſon may be allowed, the Su- 

eme Magiſtrate himſelf, and thoſe that are 
next below him, are the verieſt Subjects in all 
his Dominions. An inferior Magiſtrate ot a 
private Subject: bath his Service end Wit 
in'narrower Limits; the Prince's and the Prime 
Officer's Duty extends over the whole: ſo that 
by being the Maſters and Protectors of all, 
hr ne COIN oral Servants — . 
= Ep ſecure — 
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898 Sat 0 
eo dhe Sateey of ths Public) wilhot'be thdughe 
to live to himſclfʒ but to the Welfare "his 
Natiom 4 ob 1c 10 n edmuontbas i lief. 


ch anne 47 donner Se | 


"tal Horour and Eſteem. We mit pay'them 

Wildes — — 
Safety and Succeſs: Far leſs fhould (we be of 
choſe that interpret all Actions of heir Gover- 


nours; that warp the moſt innocent C 
to Cenfure: and Calumny that -harge every 
5 n 10e to a Failure in their 


onduct; always complaining and traducing, 
ſo as even to with for croſs: Accidents in the 
public Adminiſtration, to purchaſe the mali- 
cCious Pleaſure of murmuring and accuſing. 
Nor is this Tribute of our Hearts the only 
9 tan Corernours: Even our Poſleſ- | 
——— lands; are 

tirely our own, but in part — Com- 
munity; and ought chearfully to be paid, 
_ Whan they are law fully exacted. So that Sub- 
jecds alſo cannot be ſaid to live ſolely ta them 
* but partly and perhaps 1 
dbeir Frince and theit Coοσt˖̃ a‚ n 1k: 
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| he perhaps may be tempted to imagine; — 
he can and may ve. to bimſell, and his 
ſole Eaſe and Diverſions. But let ſuch a one 
_ conſider,/ that even in the moſt private Life 
there axe various Relations and Duties thence 
ariſing; as a Husband, as a Father, a Maſter, ” 
a Neighbour, a Member of the C . 
of Chriſtianity at large, of the whole Seek 
] 2 14 : Or, beſides all theſe, let him hear 5 
LANE. Words of the Apoſtle, Charge ibem that 
T - Sowa this World, that they do. good;; that 
tbey be rich in good: Works, ready to diſtribute, 
8 willing fo communicate. Here's the Rich Man' * 
ſpecial Duty, here's his peculiar Province; he 
is conſtituted a Miniſter and Diſtributer of 
God's Bounty for the relief of thoſe that / are 
ate ws —_— and Want. And if he 
aaa! 7 * 


- — — him no.Meat — | 
and gave bim no Drin; nated;« and olethed 
| Him not; ck. or in priſon, unn relieved bim 
not for inaſmuch as they did it nut to ane of 
An _ Neighbours, they did it not to * 


Truſtees under God-for the Poor of the World, 
And then, as for the Poor themſelves, they (I 
preſurme) of all Men will never be ſuſpected 
as living to ibeir folves, whoſe hard Fate and 
Condition in Life makes Others pride and 


arrogance imagine, that they are born and de- 
enn Wee to liue and la- 


cf 
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| (ei now, Aeg eee Unt 
the ſeveral Relations and Conditions of Hu- 
man Life, that none of us Ii verb to bim lf; 
let us ptocede to the ſecond” Branch of dur 
Text, and advance our Thoughts and Views 
beyond this World to another. And indeed, 
if the former \Propofition be eſtabliſhed and 
allow'd;' That m Man lives to\bimfelf'; tis 4 
ſhort and ready Inferefice from it, Tha. no 
Man dies 10 himſelf : For Death, abſtractiy 
confider'd, ie nething but. a mers Privation ; | 
tis che Clauſe" only and the Period ef Life, 
So that if the Whole Line of Life be in the 
hands of another, and not in our own; Death, 
which is only the Extremity, the laſt Point of 
that Line, muſt -of- neceſſity be in the ſame 
hands. If we kvs therefore to God, and not to 
. wie A e150 


. Bur 


0 — char donde us could 
— dowte tur Was — thelr opinion, 
: that brlieve dhe Time, Cauſe, and Circuin- 
ces of every Man's Death to be fixt as im- 

moveably by God's Preſelence, as by Neceffi- 
ty or Fate. God can foteſee Contingencies, 
the free Reſolves of rational Agents, as well 
as the moſt neceſſary Events in the material 
ſcience. does not ſuperadd nor imply a fatal 
Neceflity. That Notion robs us of our Free · 
will, of our Reaſon, of our very Soul; ire. 
pugnant both to Obſervation, and the reveal'd 
Word af God. „ 
the Royal cet ſhall aur lier ar HALF 
them, of half in a r 6 
tural courſe of things they might have arrivel 
to. And does not daily Experience teach us, 
That Intemperance, Temerity, and Violence 
cut Men off in the Flower of their Age, and 

in che very Meridian of Life. And again, 
how mary are daily repriev d and reſou d from 
the very Jaws of impending Death, . 
faving care and skill of the Phyfician| But 
then withal, though the Space: of L 


pointed a and determin'd de c Cds 
and Periods af the V 
ſcems to have 7 


of M rality, 3 8 is moſt obſerv d 

SpeQators. His * in our Saviour's 
guage, ſbould always ſo ſhine before Men, 
ty | nay £424 be Father, that 7s in 
. in that laſt Glimpſe 
Lamp * going « out, it 

4. ſes ud Varniſhes, as at ocher ti ings 


br rn t. > lde 21k his true "Senſe a + * 
Se the Wo and Behaviour of a depart- 
ing Soul has the moſt powerful Influence on 
the "Minds of the Living. And as Sampſon 
How more of the Pbiliſtines at once at his 
"Death, than in all the Victories of his Life 
bene, "i — — ar Cane of Chriſt 
| = | boa 


oPyitthitivd) Chriftiabsfevdn breathe Anil hicft 
-aferoMartytfonn>riFor die ſolitu in 4. Bed, 
4ninidficthe. Tear of hoe Friend) wasrah 
vafflictihg · Conſideration 1 Fwas their 
and ardlent Prayer, thab/ the hf Ac H 
ies ightratharbe-ethibited'omehthoars 
of the World, to oorifirm and H poblickiy | 
{awithictheir: Blood, hat -beforexheyhadipro- = 
_-ipaghted) in more private: Afﬀeribliesr His tine 
 vindeed} and bleſſed be God's Providetite!for 
04t, that ſuch Examples as theſe med mct, can- 
notycbe dopied by every one. Whene!:Gdd 
ach given Peace -and[Franquillity: tochis Qhultih, 
And the Civil Power itlelf unde the 
e kaſy be of the\Goſpel;beTwends of MAr- 
i, not{gtow thercd. But hoer in 
„ 'tis the Duty of every neh wuith- 
llawak bps of His Acquaintabor;! as: frogs 
Ibis Bxample can Influence; as thefnatigeund 
hlcireumſtances of his Sickneſs may:rermit}5)to 
»vglocify, his Maker! and Redeernenat His Neath, 
heut kis Paſſage from this ſhort Life to lan end- 
_ 4:&Tinmortality.n:80 that non of us can be 
| "hf to die only; to ur ſabves, but to Gd and 
ni thahoſt that fillvive u ο⁰οοοο egg 
dbadz. B- thb flat eflalli let us lentiaili hhd 
nenlatgt dur Mew — : 
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own Joy, inceſſantly receiving from "RP: 


ing to the general Happineſs. As all receive 
without meaſure from the ſame Fountain of 
Light; ſo one happy Soul reflects to another 
reciprocal Rays of Pleaſure and Amity. The 
Contemplation of the Divine Wiſdom, the 
Admiration of his tranſcendent Goodneſs, of 


the Infinity of his Power, diſplay d in all his 


Works, eternally ſubminiſter to the whole a- 
doring Society freſh Anthems of Praiſe, freſh _ 
Raptures of: Love, and freth Congratulations 

of the common Felicity. May the God of 
Heaven then fo fill up the Number of his E- 
lect, that Millions of Millions there may ſur- 
round his Throne, and make up an Aſſembly 
worthy of thoſe great and glorious Manfians. 
To which. God of his infinite Goodneſs bring 


us all, through the Merits * 25 ig our - 
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